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PREFACE 


THIS  Novel  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
modern  now  extant,  and  is  out  of  the  common 
track  of  Novel  writing  :  it  is  an  attempt  to 
finite  the  various  merits  and  graces  of  the  an- 
cient romance  and  modern  novel ;  and,  like 
history,  represents  human  nature  as  real  life. 
To  attain  this  end,  there  is  required  a  degree 
of  the  marvellous  to  excite  the  attention^  and 
real  manners  of  life  to  give  an  air  of  pro- 
bability to  the  work,  and  to  engage  the  heart 
in  its  behalf  The  characters  are  admirably 
drawn  and  supported :  the  diction  polished 
and  elegant ;  and  the  whole  so  closely  con- 
nected,  as  to  keep  the  imagination  of  the  read- 
er continually  alive  to  the  subject  before  him. 

Tfius  mankind  are  naturally  pleased  with 
what  gratifies  their  vanity  ;  and  vanity,  like 
ail  other  passions  of  the  human  heart,  may 
be  rendered  subservient  to  good  and  useful 
purposes. 

The  reader  is  not,  therefore,  confused,  with 

t/ie  association  of  truth  with  fiction,  although 

fiction  is  the  basis  of  the  story.     The  passion 
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that  awakens  and  gives  etiergy  to  life,  is 
alone  painted  in  those  colours  which  Aurora 
Ijives  to  the  morning,  when  all  animated 
nature  wakes  to  feast  on  the  luxuriant  fruits 
of  Summer,  when  all  is  ecstacy,  harmony, 
andjoy. 

"  Venal  orators,  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  own  situation,  ever  discover  either  vice 
or  error  in  the  most  meritorious  perform- 
ances. This  production  is  submitted  to  the 
candour  of  a  generous  public,  who  ever  cen- 
sure with  lenity,  and  reward  with  liberality. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  possible  to  com* 
pose  a  work  upon  the  same  plan,  wherein 
these  defects  might  be  avoided;  and  the 
keeping,  as  in  painting,  might  be  preserved. 
But  then  I  began  to  fear  it  might  happen  to 
me  as  to  certain  translators  and  imitators 
of  Shakspeare,  the  unifies  may  be  preserved 
while  the  spirit  is  evaporated ;  however,  I 
ventured  the  attempt,  and  read  it  to'a  circle 
of  friends  of  approved  judgment " 


*f 


Fatherless  Fanny,  $c. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Seminary. 

In  one  of  those  polite  seminaries  devoted  to  fe- 
male instruction,  with  which  the  environs  of 
London  abound,  lived  Miss  Bridewell,  whose 
despotic  sway  within  the  limits  of  her  own  juris- 
diction, was  certainly  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
potent  monarch  in  the  civilized  world,  not  except- 
ing the  great  Napoleon  himself.  Her  word  was 
law — her  nod  was/ate — and  her  approbation  or 
displeasure  settled  the  degree  of  consequence  en* 
joyed  by  every  individual  that  approached  her. 
Miss  Bridewell  had  been  many  years  a  precept- 
ress of  youth ;  so  many  years,  that  she  began  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  changing  her  appellation  of 
courtesy  from  Miss  to  Mrs. ;  still,  however,  this 
arrangement  was  delayed,  and  the  juvenile  title 
was  now  the  only  remains  of  youthful  pretensions. 
Wilh  increase  of  years,  however,  Miss  Bridewell 
had  the  consolation  of  enjoying  a  proportionate 
increase  of  fortune.  When  she  made  her  first 
debut  as  a  governess,  it  was  in  a  small  house  at 
Bromptoni  where  a  large  board  disclosed  hers  to 
be  a  boarding sqhool  for  young  ladies.  Her  talents 
6a  a.  school  mistress,  however,  soon  raised  her 
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from  this  honourable  station,  and  she  opened 
Vannondale  House  with  all  the  eclat  of  modern 
splendour,  till,  however,  amongst  the  nume- 
rous scholars  that  crowded  her  highly  esteemed 
Seminary,  some  plebeian  souls  would  creep  in — 
scarcely  could  the  immense  sums  their  parents 

Said  for  their  education,  reconcile  the  stately 
Iis8  Bridewell  to  the  degradation  of  admitting 
them  into  her  circle.  The  happy  time  at  length 
arrived,  in  which  the  flourishing  state  of  Miss 
Bridewell's  finances  enabled  her  to  form  an  estab- 
lishment upon  more  exalted  principles.  Can* 
nondale  House  was  let  at  an  enormous  premium, 
besides  an  exorbitant  rent,  to  a  governess  of  a 
subordinate  degree,  who  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  treading  in  the  successful  steps  of  her 
predecessor,  and  whose  soul  had  not  yet  risen 
above  the  profitable  task  of  teaching  the  children 
of  pmbitious  tradesmen.  The  soaring  mind  of 
Miss  Bridewell  was  not,  however,  do  easily  con- 
tented. Ladies  of  title,  or  at  least  of  high  family, 
were  alone  the  object  of  her  attention,  and  the 
name  of  establishment  was  given  to  her  seminary, 
as  having  a  grander  sound,  and  better  suited  to 
her  exalted  ideas.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  P of  Wales,  every  petty 

family's  arrangement  has  assumed  that  dignified 
appellation  amongst  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
ton.  We  all  know,  however,  that  there  are  many 
people  of  high  rank,  who  are  straitened  in  their 
circumstances,  and  whose  names,  although  they 
may  bestow  eclat,  will  not  support  ex  pence.  Miss 
Bridewell  soon  found  this,  and  it  induced  her  to 
admit  a  few  rich  heiresses,  as  a  great  favour,  into 
the  happy  group  that  formed  her  establishment, 
and  she  was  a  true  disciple  of  the  world,  she 
bestowed  her  favours,  which  cost  her  nothing,  in 
proportion  as  she  received  those  from  her  pupils, 
that  cost  a  great  deal.  The  house  Miss  Bridewell 
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inhabited  was  spacious  and  elegant,  and  possessed 
all  the  requisites  of  modtern  refinement  A  bou- 
doir, that  indispensable  apartment  for  a  real  fine 
lady;  a  drawing  room,  dining  parlour,  with  break- 
fast parlour  and  study,  were  the  apartments  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  governess ;  whilst  a  very 
spacious  room,*  to  which  she  had  given  the  ap- 
propriate little  of"  lasattedes  sciences"  was  occu- 
pied by  the  young  ladies  during  their  hours  of 
improvement  The  house  itself  stood  in  a  shrub- 
bery, with  a  velvet  law  a  before  the  door :  the 
windows  were  on  the  French  construction,  and 
adorned  by  virandas,  whilst  the  most  costly  dis- 
play of  orange  trees,  and  other  exotics  pf  the 
rarest  kind,  gave  the  coup  d*cril9  to  the  entrance 
of  "  Myrtle  Grwe"  as  this  retreat  of  the  muses 
was  poetically  denominated.  The  decorations 
of  the  house  in  the  inside,  were  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance that  corresponded  with  its  outward  appear- 
ance, and  every  article  of  furniture  which  has 
been  invented  to  indulge  the  luxury,  or  gratify  the 
pride  of  this  age  of  refinement,  were  there  assem- 
bled, to  prove  at  once  the  taste  aud  opulence  of 
tke  proprietor.— Could  it  be  possible  for  pride  to 
be  happy,  Miss  Bridewell  must  have  been  so,  but 
it  is  well  known  by  every  common  observer,  that 
the  gratification  of  our  passions  never  yet  gave 
the  happiness'  it  promised,  and  pride  above  all 
other  feelings  is  the  hardest  to  be  Satisfied.  Miss 
Bridewell  was  for  from  hoppy,  for  her  haughty 
temper  was  insatiable  of  homage,  aud,  notwith- 
standing she  supported  imperiat  dignity  amongst 
her  immediate  dependents,  she  always  felt  that 
uneasiness  inseparable  from'  conscious  unworthi- 
ness,  whenever  she  went  into  public.  She  fancied 
if  she  was  independent,  she  should  be  more  re* 
spected*  aud  deplored  the  necessity  there  was  for 
her  continuing  the  occupation  of  governess  so  long 
after  the  aggrandisement  of  her  wishes  bad  ren* 
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dered  every  thing  short  o(haut-ton  degrading  to 

her  inflated  pride.     Her  domestic  establishment 

was  on  a  very/  large  scale;  she  had  two  men,  a 

'  coachman,  and  a  porter  at  the  gate,  besides  a 

proportionate  number  of  female  servants;  and 
this  stately  parade  was  become  so  necessary  to 
her  existence,  that  it  obliged  her.  to  pursue  that 
occupation  which  alone  could  preserve  it  for  her. 
Her  avarice,  therefore,  increased  with  her  in- 
creasing fortune,  and  rendered  her  the  ready  tool 
of  every  person  whose  power  or  riches  seemed  to 
promise  to  assist  in  supporting  the  consequence 
she  prized  so  highly.  Miss  Bridewell,  like  other 
ladies  who  have  establishments  for  education,  had 
a  limited  number  of  pupils,  and  as  her  price  was 
exorbitant,  the  number  was  generally  on  the 
deficit  side  of  the  question ;  and,  notwithstanding 
her  constant  boast  of  the  many  applications  she 
was  obliged  to  refuse,  she  felt  herself  more  fre- 
quently anxious  because  of  their  poverty .  than 
their  multitude. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation,  in  1798,  Miss 
Bridewell  being  frorn  home  on  a  visit  at  the  house 
of  one  of  her  right  honourable  pupils,  the  care  of 
her  family  was  left  to  the  inspection  of  the  lady 
who  was  styled  sub-govemess  in  the  teaching  de- 
partment. This  lady,  whose  name  was  Dawson, 
had  long  been  a  great  favourite  with  her  em- 
ployer, because  her  disposition  was  of  that  sup- 
ple kind,  that  is  exactly  suited  to  an  intercourse 
with  such  imperious  people  as  Miss  Bridewell, 
whom  she  took  care  to  flatter  on  the  weak  side  of 
her  understanding,  and  by  that  means  led  her 
whichever  way  she  pleased. 

Two  young  ladies,  who  were  West  Indians,  of 
large  fortune,  always  passed  the  holidays  at 
Myrtle  Grove;  and  Mrs.  Dawson  was  silting 
one  dismal  evening  with  them  in  the  drawing 
room,  vainly  endeavouring  to  dispel  the  ennui- 
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tbat  had  crept  into  the  company,  by  relating  a 
long  string  of  adventures  that  had  befallen  her 
during  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  which  term  of 
terror  had  been  passed  by  Mrs.  Dawson  at 
Paris  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  that  dread- 
ful era;  Miss  Barfowe  declared  there  was  not 
such  a  bore,  in  her  opinion,  as  long  dismal  stories  : 
and  miss  Emily  her  sister,  observed  with  a 
yawn,  that  she  wished  there  existed  a  proba- 
bility of  an  interruption  to  the  Te  Deum  of 
ther  solitude,  from  the  arrival  of  company. 
Just  as  she  spoke,  a  violent  ring  at  the  carriage 
gate  made  them  all  jump.  "  Company,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Emily  Barlowe,  dancing  about  in 
an  ecstasy  of  joy,  "  com  pan  ny,  company,  and  we 
shall  have  something  to  amuse  us  at  last"  A 
servant  came  into  the  room  at  this  moment,  lead- 
ing a  tittle  girl  by  the  hand,  of  the  most  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  and  announced  to  Mrs. 
Dawson,  tbat  a  lady  in  a  very  dashing  equipage 
desired  to  speak  with  her  at  the  gate.  Mrs. 
Dawson  was  very  much  disturbed  at  this  request, 
as  she  was  particularly  afraid  of  catching  cold; 
and  one  servant  was  sent  for  her  shawl,  another 
for  clogs,  and  another  for  her  swansdown  tippet, 
whilst  she  stood  lamenting  the  untoward  circum- 
stance that  exposed  her  to  the  dreaded  danger, 
at  length  she  Was  equipped '  to  her  mind,  and 
ordering  the  servant  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  her 
bead,  she  proceeded  tcTgreet  the  unseasonable  vi- 
sitor. A  thousand  questionssucceeded  oneanother 
in  swift  sfcccfcSsion  to  the  servant  that  attended 
her,  ending  with  a  wonder  of  who  it  could  possibly 
be,  that  had  taken  such  a  strange  hour  to  come 
out  of  town.  The  man  professed  his  ignorance, 
and  poor  Mrs.  Dawson  reached  the  carriage  gate 
as  wise  as  she  set  out.  But,  heavens  !  what  was 
her  surprise  and  consternation  when  the  pcrtei 
told  her  tbat  the  carriage  was  that  instant  gone ; 
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preceptress  for  little  Fanny,  to  whose  care, 
therefore,  she  is  consigned,  with  a  strict  charge 
not  to  spare  expense  or  labour  m  the  education 
of  the!  child.  The  sum  enclosed  will  be  paid 
yearly  into  Miss  Bridewell's  hands  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  ward,  who  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Fanny  only." 

"  There,0  said   Mrs.  Dawson,  exultitfgly,  "  1 

am  glad  this  affair  has  turned  out  so  well;  for 

1  was  sadly  afraid  we' shbuld  have  a  hurricane 

at  Miss  Bridewell's  return :  but  come,  let  us  ex~ 

amine   the  little   brat's    wardrobe;  J  we-  *halF 

guess  by  that'  whether  the  account  of  her  be 

true    or    not."     The-  clothes    wene    'produced, 

and    the  profusion    of  fine   tmistias    and    £*-• 

pensive  lace,'  of  which  they   were    composed* 

convinced  the  committee  thpt  Fanny  was,  indeed,' 

the  personage  the  letter  described  hec  to  be:    Yet 

no  trinket  <or  picture  appeared  which  might  serve 

as  a  guide  to  ascertain  her  identity,  when  she 

should  be  re-deminded   by  her  friends  after  a 

lapse  of  years  had  altered  her  person.    When  the 

examination  was  finished,  the  ladies  re-seated 

themselves  on  the  sofa,  where  they  found  poor 

Fanny  extended  at  her  full  length,  and  fast  asleep. 

The  bell    was  now  rung,  and   a  maid-servant 

ordered  td  attend  the  new  comer  to  bed*     Emily 

Barlo  weed  treated  she  might  share  ber's  "  and  do 

let  her  be  my  child,  Mrs.  Dawson,  indeed  I  wilt 

teach  her,  and  take  care  of  her,  and  become  quite 

a  mother  to'  her.   Now  say  you  will  my  tfear,  dear 

Dawson/*   ^Ab    you    cunning  ptfss/'    replied 

Mrs.  Dawson,  "  thus  it  is  that  you  affrays  have 

your  way  *\mine:v  u  Oh  then  I  may  have  her P 

interrupted  Miss  Emily,  snatching  the  child  up  i 

her  arm*. ;  4l,S#eet  little  innocent,   how  I  shal\ 

doat  upon  hei\"TMr¥eu  will  spoil  your  sihape, 

Emily,"  6aid  her  sister,  "if  you  early  that  heavy 

child  about,  and  wtiatdo  you4 think  mamma  will 
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say  whan  she  tees  you  T  "  Papa  desired  me  no 
to  spoil  my  heart*  answered  Emily,  *•  and  there- 
fore i  a*n  sure  he  will  approve  of  me  doing  any 
thing  that  keeps  the  amiable  ieeimg*  of  humaniip 
in  exercise/'  The  sweet  girl  with  her  little  charge 
in  her  arms,  now  left  the  room,  attended  by  the 
maid ;  Miss  Barlowe  was  left  alone  with  Mr*. 
Dawson.  "  That  girl,"  said  the  former,  speaking 
of  her  sister,  "  has  sucti  plebeian  notions,  she  wiH 
never  make  fkfine  lady"  "  Emily  is  very  good- 
oat u  red,"  rejoined  Mi*.  Dawson,  "  but  she  cer- 
tainly wisnts  dignity ;  that, :  however,  will  not  be 
missed  with  her  petite  .figure."  When  Emily  re- 
tamed  to  the  drawing  room  from  potting  the 
sleeping  fanny  to  bed,  she  said,  "  my  little  girl 
has  got  the  prettiest  necklace  and  bracelets  made 
of  hair,  and  locked  with  bullion,  that  ever  were 
made.  I  dare'  say  they  are  composed  of  her 
feth er  and  mother's  hair,  for  1  can  perceive  there 
are  two  sorts,  but  1  would  not  unclasp  them,  for 
fear  of  waking  the  little  stranger." 

"I  dare  say," said  Miss  Barlowe,  with  a  sar*> 
castic  smile,  "  Emily  will  compose  twenty  ro- 
mances upon  the  subject  of  this  enfant  trouvee." 
"  Then  they  shall  all  have  happy  terminations." 
answered  Emily,  "  for  I  am  determined  my  dea* 
little  Fanny  shall  be  a  fortunate  heroine/9 

The  neat  day  when  the  bleoming  Fanny,  with 
her  *  crisped  locks9  of  golden  brown,  her  large  blue 
eyes,  and  lips  like  the  parted  rose  bud,  made  her 
appearance  at  breakfast,,  every  beholder  was 
charmed,  and  "  sweet  little  creature,?'  echoed  from 
every  tongue.  Even  Mrs.  Dawson,  who  was 
generally  apathy  itself,  where  interest  did  not 
excite  emotion,  felt  her  heart  moved  in  favour  of 
the  little  stranger.  Innumerable  questions  were 
addressed  to  the  sweet  prattler,  but  her  lisping 
accents  gave  but  little  satisfaction  to  the  curiosity 
of  her  interrogators.     They  could  only  learri  by 
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their  questions  that  she  hbdnoprnpa,  that  she  had 
been  wed  to livein rery  iiie rooms,  and  that  Mm. 
Sydney  was  her  mamma,  and  that  she  was  a  ttery 
^U  lady,  and  wore  a  black*  hood  over  hfer  cap  like 
a  picture,  and  that  a  pretty  lady  wed  to  kissher 
at  night  after  she  was  in  »  bed,  and  cry  oter  her, 
aadcill  her  poor  Fatherless  Fanny,  and  that  she 
never  saw  that  lady  excepting  at  night  This  was 
the  sum  total  of  what  they  could  collect,  and  they 
were  obliged  accordfingly  to  ^wover  questioning 
hei\  ;Of  the  bracelets  and  necklace  -which  she 
w*)ttey  arid /which  had  «.ifenny^*pgrafed^at  :full 
length,  ib  the  ift&ide  of  ihe>fclfesfl8,  she  <ould  gire 
j*0:  other  accooat  than  that  slre/biHMf  tbetn  on  her 
Heck  and  arms  oftemorning  -Whea  she  wfefetdt  antl 
that  Mamma  Sydney  Jaad  said  the  fairies:  brought 
then  because  she  wa&a  good  girl.   ;.»!..•;.:■ 

After  little  Fanny's  atrfrat  at  Myrtle  Grow,  no 
complaint  was  madfe  iby  jthe  young  ladies  of  thd 
ttmui  that  had.  hitherto  consumed  them ;  btr 
frolicsome  gam bola  could  even  induce  Misd 
Barlwe  to  dispense  witb  her  dignity,  and  join  the 
little  fairy  on  the  lawn  before  the  house ;  but  Emily 
perfectly,  floated  ^afon*  her  adopted  chdld,  and 
could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  by  Mrs.  Daw- 
son; >to  practise  the  boars  which  her  progress  in: 
music  demanded.  At  lengtb  Miss  Bridewell  came 
lloo>effrom  her  visit;  in  fc  Y*fy,iUJfcuiBeur ;  Her 
naftity  wais  considerably  inflated  by  the  attentions 
she  had  received  during « bet :  stay  at  the  Mar- 
quis of  Peters&eldY;  but,  alia  iter  purse  had,  not 
beefl  pro|K>rtif>nably  >iaa reta&ed ;  for,  .  although 
b/er,  accourjt  for  Lady  Mwia  and  "Lady  Isa*. 
bellaTreotbam'a  education  sraa  Of  three  years' 
tfaittling>  no  .notice  .WA*!taJc«h  of  discharging  »it 
T&fefear  of  losing  twohftofttfurs  a»ebe  could  no* 
e»joy.  elsewhere,  .d^ejwrit^4i*s  <J}ridj?1reU  fflote 
pr&$jeg  her  demand,  ftti&a^iiddittonal  *hare  of 
thp  Maquis  an4  Marcbitfftess^gpod  grace* <m at 
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the  consequence  of  smti  complaisance;  but  as  I 
have  before  observed,  neither  honours  nor  good 
graces  will  ttftppeft*  household,*  and  Miss  Bride* 
wc^l,  much  as  she  toted  great  people's  sufferance, 
felt  most  sensibly  that  it  might  be  purchased' too* 
th&rly.    She  h^d  ber  extravagances  as  wef) :  as 
thfe  lertfs  ttnd  ladies  with  whom  she  was  tfo  fim& 
<rf  ftsttttrifetmg,  and  it  was  abominably  provoking- 
tothirik  tbafc  she  W*Ad Hot  purchase  their  society, 
without  giving  op  the  hdpesof receiving  what  coofd 
alone  enable  her  to  support  the  additional  ex  pence 
incurred-  by  its  indulgence. 

Full  of  these  rejections  Miss  Bride  well  entered 
her*1  own  mansion.  *  It  was  evening  when* she- 
arrive*,  ami  tittle  Fanny  was  already  retired  W 
tecfv'Mrs.  Dawson  was  summoned  to  attend  Miss1 
Bridewellirc  her  boudoir,  as  soonas  shehad  rt  little 
recovered  the  fatigue  of  her  journey;  and  requested' 
her  to  giveen  account  of  the  occurrences  during  her 
atseriMMif  JThe  wily  favourite  perceiving  that  her 
fttt£erioi''wtfS  disconcerted  at  something  which  had' 
cross****  her  Irishes,*  endeavoured  to  find  ovklwhat 
thfe-grteVante&wns,  before  she  began  her  narrative, 
that  slS&%iij8$t  s*it  her  story  to  the  humour  of  the' 
modtetit  {"with  a  look  of  anxiety,  therefore,  and' 
as  afifefetfcttttte  pressure  of  the  hand,  she  said, 
u  e&use  me;  defer  madam,  but  I  cannot  speak  on 
any  subject  for^ti  to  the  one  that  now  engrosses' 
wy  mkid,  untttyoiT  fmve-  quieted  my  apprehend 
sierte  respecting  yoirrsetfr  your  loom  betray  ua~ 
easiness;  dei^n  to  confide  your  sorrow  to  the 
most  ftkhfwl  of  your  /Head*??,  "You  are  * 
good  creatttre;  Dawfton,"  replied  Mis?  Bridewell, 
"and  dfcserte  tb  betruteted;  your  anxiety,  how- 
ever, has  overrated  my  present  grievances,  as  1 
assure  ydit'tftey^  are  nothing  more  than  what 
spring'  lfeota  pecuniary  disappointment.  The 
Marqais  has  not  settled  that  long  account,  nor 

en  oflfered  to^aeeommedatemewith  a  part,  and 
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I  have  some  payments  to  make,  that  would  reor- 
der a  couple  of  hundreds  very  acceptable  to  me 
just  now ;  as  aii  the  money  1  auirartof  receiving, 
is  appropriated  before  it  comes,  for  the  e*  pence* 
of  the  last  year.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to 
abridge  myself  of  all  those  enjoymeuts  which  are 
suited  to  my  taste,  and  to  which  fny  pretentions 
are  certainly  welt  founded :  two  hundred  pounds 
would  be  absolutely  worth  lour  to  me  at  this 
moment."  Mrs.  Dawson  smiled,  and  turning 
out  of  the  room  without  speaking,  went  in  search 
of  her  pocket  book,, which  contained  the  bank 
bill  that  had  been  received  with  little  Fanny.  So 
fortunate  an  opening  to  her  cause  was,  indeed,  as 
far  above  her  hopes  as  her  expectations ;  and  like 
a  skilful  lawyer,  Mrs,  Dawson  knew  well  how  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  When  she  re-entered  the 
room,  she  presented  the  pocket  book  to  Miss 
Bridewell.  "  Would  to  heaven/1  said  she,  "it 
were  always  in  my  power  to  administer  thus  for- 
tunately to  your  exigencies,  what  wish  of  my 
dear  friend's  would  then  remain  unratified?' 
Miss  Bridewell  looked  surprised,  but  mecha- 
nically opening  the  book,  she  cast  her  eye  upon 
the  bank  bill,  "  My  dear  Dawson,"  said  she,  aa 
she  took  it  in  her  bend,  "  what  can  this  mean  ?" 
"It  means,  ray  dear  madarp,  that  the  two  bun* 
dred  pounds  you  were  ju*t  wishing  for  is  there, 
at  your  command/9  M*s*  JPawsop  then  related 
the  story  of  Fancy's  arrival— produced  the  letter, 
and  described  the  child  as  a(perfect  cherub  ijv 
beauty,  and  a  pfpdigy  in  sense.  Her  narrative 
was  worded  in  a  mtooer  so  well  suited  to  .  Miss 
Bridewell's  particularities,  that  it  had  the  effect 
upon  ber  mind  her  narrator  intended  it  should. 
The .  seasonable  supply  of  two  hundred  pounds* 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  *o  much  wanted,  b^d 
put  ber  into  a  good  .humour*  and;  the  artful  o>ao£ 
9er  in  which  the  tale  bad  h^en  unfolded,  com- 
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pletecl  the  favourable  impression.  Fanny  was 
received  at  her  levee  the  next  morning,  in  the 
most  gracious  manner;  Emily  Barlows  was 
highly  commended  for  having  noticed  the  "  sweet 
Utile  creature?'  as  Miss  Bridewell  styled  her  new 
pupil,  and  of  course  it  became  the  order  of  the 
day  at  Myrtle  Grove  to  make  "  Fatherless 
Fanny/9  (as  she  sometimes  pathetically  called 
herself)  the  favourite  of  all  those  who  aspired  to 
its  lofty  mistress's  good  graces.  Every  visitor 
was  sheyirn  the  ••  lowly  girl"  and  were  told,  with 
a  significant  nod,  that  time  would  prove  the  child 
to  be  somebody.  Never  was  there  a  happier  being 
than  tittle  Fanny;  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
sweet  temper,  and  the  most  buoyant  spirits,  en- 
joying the  favour  of  every  creature  that  ap- 
proached her,  her  little  heart  best  responsive  to 
the  blissful*  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
Emily  Barlowe  was,  however,  the  dearest  object 
of  her  infantile  love,  and  on  her  gentle  bosom  the 
sweet  prattler  generally  composed  herself  to 
sleep,  when  the  hour  of  retirement  arrived*  To 
Emily,  Fanny  was  now  become  the*  sumum 
bonum  of  happiness,  who  filled  up  every  moment 
of  leisure  with  the  delightful  task  of  instructing 
her  darling,  to  whom  every  accomplishment  was 
imparted,  her  tender  age  was  capable  of  receiving. 
Lady  Maria  Trentham  was  very  fond  of  Fanny 
too,  and  vied  with  EiriHy  Barlowe  in  the  task  of 
instructing  her,  and  such  was  the  zeal  of  the 
teachers,  arid  such  the  capacity  of  the  scholar, 
that7  the  little  favourite  soon  became  a  miracle  of 
cleverness,  and  was  cited  as  an  example  to  girls 
twice  her  age,  not  only  for  application  but  ac- 
quirements. •  •■.«. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Miss  Bridewell, 
who  had  depended  upon  the  annual  two  hundred, 
promised  in  Fanny's  recommendatory  letter,  fell 
herself  extremelv  inconvenienced  at   ts  not  ap- 
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peering ;  but  when  a  second  year  elapsed,  and  no 
sptice  was  taken  either  of  the  promise  or  the  child, 
net  patience  was  entirely  exhausted.  Poor  Fanny 
was  no  longer  a  favourite;  but  a  little  troublesome 
brat*  that  bad  been  imposed  upon  ber  credulity 
by  some  designing  person,  who,  depending  upon 
the  benevolence  of  ber  heart,  imagined  she  would 
keep  the  child  for  nothing,  when  once  it  had  got 
aHjcb  hold  of  her  affection,  3s  to  make  it  painful  to 
her  to  part  with  it ;  however,  they  would  find 
tbsn^elves  mistaken,  for  she  w^s  not  a  person  to 
be  imposed  upon  in  that  manner,  Emily  Barlowe, 
who  was  presept  when  Miss  Bridewell  wan  vent- 
ing tar  spleen  upom  this  irritating  subject,  thought 
t*>  herself  "those  who  depend  upon  the  beneeo- 
lence  of  yow  h^rt,  must  find  themselves  mis- 
fak$v>"  '*  I  will  got  rid  of  the  little  troublesome 
impWteft"  <?o^tiuued  the  incensed  Miss  Bridewell, 
*'  I  *in  dgtermityed  1  will  do  so  immediately. 
INohqdy  ?frall  4&W  to  treat  me  in  this  manner 
with.  impiJnUy-  I  will  advertise  the  girl  in  the 
m (1st  po^plar  newspapers,  and  if  that  expedient 
itOftL  t*ot .  iftake  ber  friends  gome  forward,  1  will 
%m<\  \h$  ckit  to  the  workhouse,  where  she  ought 
to  feare  bfei*  sent  at  first,  if  Dftwsoji.bad  not 
be«n .'Ajfwli'*  "  My  dear  Miss  Bridewell/*  said 
th$  awmtle  Ewily,  *a  soon  93  sbe  could  get  in  a 
wo#d,  u  my  de$r  Mi*$  Bridewell,  I$t  me  plead  for 
this  poor  Uttte  inpoc^qt,  try  one  year  more  before 
yqu  b^ivf  recourse  to  web  severe  measures ;  per* 
haps  th$  i»o$t  fetal  confidences  may  accrue  to  ber 
unfw \nmt%  mother,  if  you  should  advertise  th* 
particulars  of  this  mysterious  story,  apd  may  prove 
the  «Jtirq*te  wm  of  tb$  dear  <?bttd.  If  nefcody 
comes  forward  in  that  time,  1  will  pay  you  the 
e*peQ$#*  pf  this  year  of  gypce.  put  of  1*1  y  own  al- 
lowance;  apd  if  y*H*  %re  fctQrwvwd to  par t  with 
the  lovely  orphan,  J.  wiM  write  to  pApa  for  peru^s- 
sion  to  adopt  her*  e&4  Uke  ber  with  me  to  Ja* 
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maica  when  I  fea^e  school/'  Miss  Bridewell  knew 
her  own  interest- too  well  to  refuse  such  a  request 
as  the  foregoing.  She  arrogated  considerable 
merit,  however,  in  the  concession,  and  Fatherless 
Fanny,  as  she  WW  how  generally  denominated  by 
her  governess,  was  permitted  to  remain  at  Myrtle 
Grdve,  the  cherished  object  of  the  benevolent 
Emily's  affection,  for  the  space  Of  another  ye&r. 

That  year  elapsed  like  the  former  two,  and  yet 
Jftamny  was  not  claimed  by  any  friend,  neither  was 
nny  money  remitted  for  her  support,  and  the  gentle 
Emily  was  obliged  to  pay,  out  Of  her  allowance, 
the  charge  made  by  Miss  Bridewell  for  thfe  last 
year.  This  sacrifice  of  nil  the  good  girl's  othef 
extra  expenses,  was  made  with  the  most  perfect 
good  will,  in  favour*  of  her  little  darling,  yet  it  watf 
n&t:tewarded  with*  the  satisfaction  so  benevolent 
an  action  was  entitled  to  ;  for,  alas  !  in  answer  to 
the  patheticcl  letter  shehadsentto  hefr  father,  plead* 
trig  th6' cause  6f  (he  unfortunate  orphan,  she  re- 
ceived Orte  from  her  mother,  couched  in  terms  of 
high  displeasure : — "I  have  intercepted  the  ridi- 
culous letter  yon  addressed  to  your  father/9  said 
Mrs.  BfrWowe,  "and  I  consider  it  a  lucky  circum- 
stance that  it  fell  into  my  hands,  51*1  know  his  silly 
good  nature,  would  most  likely  have  led  hitii  to 
comply  with  your  Romantic  request.  I  desire  I  rtay 
never  heav  of  such  a  thing  again.  Adopt  a  child 
indeed  f  I  fancy  you  will  find  vises  enough  for 
your  fortune,  when  you  get  it  into  your  hands, 
without  encumbering  yourself  with  brats  th&t  ar£ 
nothing  to  you.  Caroline  would  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing;  I  am  sure  she  has  tod 
main  prudence  and  good  sense  to  encourage 
such  ridiculous  propensities.  Remember,  girl, 
€  charity  begins  at  home.9  " 

This  severe  injunction  was  a  ciuel  blow  upon 
the  tender-hearted  Emily,  who  thus  lost  the 
power  of  sriatchirtg  her  dear  Fanny  from   the 
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evils  that  threatened  her.  The  good  girl  well 
knew  that  if  she  could  obtain  her  father's  ear,  her 
request  would  be  granted ;  but  after  this  prohibi- 
tion from  her  mother,  she  did  not  dare  to  risk 
another  letter  on  the  same  subject.  Only  one 
year  was  now  wanting  for  the  completion  of  the 
Miss  Barlowe's  education;  they  were  then  to  re* 
turn  to  Jamaica,  and  Emily  consoled  herself 
with  the  reflection,  that  at  least  when  she  saw 
her  father,  she  should  be  able  to  accomplish  her 
wishes  respecting  Fanny,  if  that  dear  girl  should 
then  stand  in  need  of  her  assistance*  Lady 
Maria  Trent  ham,  who  was  Emily's  particular 
friend,  would  gladly  have  assisted  her  in  main- 
taining Fanny;  but,  alas,  a  profusion  of  fine 
clothes,  and  an  unnecessary  display  of  trinkets, 
besides  a  truly  benevolent  heart,  was  all  the  poor 
girl  possessed.  Any  thing  would  have  been 
granted  her,  indeed,  by  her  indulgent  mother, 
that  did  not  require  ready  money,  for  of  that 
pleasing  article  there  qould  not  be  less  in  any 
house  than  in  that  of  the  noble  Marquis  of  Pe- 
te rsfield  ;  but  poor  Lady  Maria  knew  it  was  of 
no  use  to  offer  any  thing  short  of  the  ready  to 
Miss  Bridewell,  who  was  already  in  Hamlet's  case, 
namely — "  promised  crammed" 

The  expedient  of  advertising  the  helpless  Fanny 
was  therefore  adverted  to  by  Miss  Bridewell,  with- 
out farther  delay,  to  the  no  small  concern  of  that 
lovely  girl's  juvenile  patronesses,  who  daily  mixfed 
their  tears  together  at  the  idea  of  their  favourite 
being  removed  from  their  society.  The  following 
is  the  advertisement  which  appeared  in  the  most 
popular  papers  of  the  day,  relative  to  the  forsaken 
Fanny,  and  which  Miss  Bridewell  dictated 
herself:— 

CHILD  FOUND. 

Whereas  some  ill-minded  Person  or  Persons, 
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left  a  little  Girl  at  the  house  of  Miss  Bridewell, 
Myrtle  Grove,  three  years  ago,  with  an  intention, 
do  doubt,  of  defrauding  that  lady  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  said  child.  This  is  to  give  notice, 
that  unless  the  before  mentioned  little  Girl  be 
taken  away  from  Myrtle  Grove,  within  one  month 
from  the  date  hereof,  she  will  be  sent  to  the 
Workhouse.,  The  child  answers  to  the  name  of 
Fanny. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A  Misunderstanding.  ■ 

Lord  Elltncodkt  was  a  young  nobleman  of  that 
thoughtless  kind,  which  is  but  too  often  met  with 
in  this  dissipated  age.  He  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  gaming,  not  from  natural  inclination, 
but  an  acquired  habit  of  idleness.  His  lordship 
possessed  abilities  calculated  to  shine  in  the 
senate,  had  their  latent  powers  been  drawn  forth 
by  that  best  finisher  of  a  good  education — I  mean 
the  society  of  the  wise  and  virtuous.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  this  young  sprig  of  nobility  bad 
been  precipitated  into  the  vortex  of  extravagance 
and  folly,  by  his  connexions  at  college,  where  so 
many  of  his  Right  Honourable  cousins  assailed 
bim  with  the  temptations,  into  which  they  had 
long  been  initiated  themselves,  that  between  pre- 
cept and  example,  his  mind  became  perverted, 
and  he  forsook  the  paths  of  learning  for  those  of 
dissipation,,  and  soon  preferred  killing  time,  by  a 
thousand  extravagant  follies,  to  the  sober  enjoy* 
ment  of  spending  it  in  rational  amusements,  or 
valuable  acquirements.  At  his  debut  in  the  great 
*orld,  Lord  Ellincourt  kept  a  stud  of  race-hosies 
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for  the  *ake  of  employment :  two  packs  of  bounds 
for  the  same  reason  ;  and  for  the  same  good  mo- 
tive, when  the  pleasures  of  London  confined  him 
to  the  metropolis  for  the  season;  (winter  is  no 
longer  in  fashion)  he  drove,  with  the  fury  of  a 
Jehu,  a  tandem,  dog-cart,  a  mat/,  and  an  inex- 
plicable, to  the  astonishment  of  the  natives,  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  sober  foot  passengers 
who  came  in  his  way,  whilst  taking  his  dashing 
round  through  Bond-street,  Pall  Mali,  St.  James's- 
street,  and  Piccadilly.  Lord  Ellincourt,  like 
most  men  of  fashion,  had  many  favourites  amongst 
the  fair  sex,  but  few  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could 
place  much  reliance.  One  exception,  however,  he 
had  long  been  in  possession  of,  who  although  a  fe- 
,niale,  had  never  for  an  instant  broken  her  faith. 
Some  of  his  favourites  received  his  lordship  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  his  finances,  and  smiled  or 
frowued  in  proportion  to  the  golden,  shower  thai 
fell  into  their  laps  from  his  bounty;  but  his  little 
Fan  was  invariable  in  the  display  of  her  affection, 
and  lavished  her  caresses  upon  her  beloved  lord 
without  considering  whether  he  had  had  a  run  of 
good  or  ill  luck.  His  lordship  was  not  ungrateful, 
and  his  regard  for  Fan  was  quite  equal  to  the  one 
she  felt  for  him,  nor  did  he  ever  think  himself  hap- 
py when  she  was  not  by  his  side.  Whithersoever  he 
went,  his  faithful  friend  went  with  him,  and  even 
partook  of  his  bed-room ;  but  lest  I  should  be 
8 opposed  to  be  a  retailer  of  scandalous  anec- 
dotes, I  must  beg  leave,  in  this  place,,  to  inform 
my  readers  that  poor  Fan , was  nfour-footed  lady, 
and  therefore  the  intimacy  that  subsisted  between 
her  and  Lord  Ellincourt  could  reflect  no  disgrace 
on  either  party.  A  misfortune,  however,  hap- 
pened, I  hat  disturbed  the  happiness  of  this  loving 
pair.  Poor  Fan  was  stolen  away,  and  every 
effort  to  find  her  proved  ineffectual,  although  ad- 
vertisements, offering  large  rewards,  were  inserted 
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merry  meeting  for  their  friend  EIHncourt,  at  his 
return  from  Myrtle  Grove. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  EIHncourt  proceeded  to 
the  livery  stables,  where  his  horses  stood,  and  or* 
dering  his  grooms  to  prepare  his  tandem  immedi- 
ately, and  to  follow  him  to  Hyde  Park,  he  walk- 
ed thither,  anticipating  the  joy  he  should  experi- 
ence, when  little  Fan  was  restored  to  him.  The 
'drive  to  Myrtle  Grove  appeared  of  an  immode- 
rate length,,  so  impatient  was  his  lordship  to 
reach  the  place  that  contained  his  long-lost  fa- 
vourite. At  length  the  white  gate,  leading  to  the 
sweep  before  the  mansion,  struck  his  eye,  and 
giving  a  renovating  crack  of  his  whip  to  increase 
the  speed  of  his  barbs,  the  dashing  equipage  pre- 
sently stopped  before  it  The  porter  answering 
in  thig  affirmative  to  the  question  whether  Miss 
Bridewell  was  at  home,  Lord  EIHncourt  alighted 
and  was  ushered  into  the  elegant  boudoir  of  the 
modish  governess.  His  lordship's  patience  expe- 
rienced a  severe  trial,  whilst  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  antiquated  virgin ;  for  having  sent  in  his  name, 
the  lady  was  too  anxious  to  appear  in  style  to 
think  of  coming;  before  his  lordship  until  she  had 
consulted  her  mirror,  to  ascertain  the  exact  state 
of  her  dress,  in  performing  this  necessary  sacrifice 
to  the  grfcces,  Miss  Bridewell  perceived  that  her 
cap  did  not  become  her,  and  she  changed  it  for 
another ;  then  her  gown  did  not  please  her,  and 
she  ordered  her  maid  to  bring  her  last  new  dress, 
which  was  substituted  for  the  one  she  had  on : 
When  completely  equipped,  she  descended  to  her 
expecting  visitor;  who,  having  examined  every 
•ptehme,  and  turned  over  every  newspaper  that  lay 
wpoii  the  t&bte,  was  standing  whistling  in  one  of 
the  windows  when  Mi§s  Bridewell  entered  the 
room*  She  began  a  long  apology,  which,  how- 
ever, Lord  EUiBCftwrt  interrupted  in  the  middle* 
by  s*yirtg,  "  de&f  madaaa,  excuse  my  impatience ; 
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your  advertisement  informs  me  that  yon  have  got 
my  little  Fan,  and  I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to  see 
the  dear  creature."  "  And  does  little  Fanny  be- 
long to  yonr  lordship,"  exclaimed  Miss  Bridewell, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  whilst  a  smile  of  complai- 
sance expressed  the  pleasure  she  felt  at  the  intel- 
ligence. "  How  happy  I  feel- that  the  dear  little 
creature  fell  into  my  hands.  I  am  sure  your 
lordship  will  be  satisfied  with  the  care  I  have' 
taken  of  her.*  "You  are  very  good,  ma'am," 
answered  his  lordship,  with  an  impatient  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  kind- 
ness to  the  little  thing,  but  J  really  wish  to  see 
her;  she  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  so  was 
her  mother/9  "Your  lordship  was  acquainted 
with  Fanny's  mother,  then,"  said  Miss  Bridewell, 
drawing  up  her  mouth  in  a  formal  manner/'  "  Oh 
yes,"  answered  his  lordship,  laughing,—"  her 
mother  and  I  were  old  acquaintances."  Miss 
Bridewell's  formality  increased  at  this  speech  of 
his  lordship's,  but  her  features  were  rather  re- 
laxed atthe  conclusion  of  it,  for  he  added,  "  and  so 
indeed,  was  her  father,  I  was  very  fond  of  him 
too."  "And  pray,  my -lord,"  asked  the  prim 
lady,  "  what  is  become  of  poor  Fanny's  father, 
1  understood  he  was  dead  ?"  "  I  wonder  by  what 
means  you  ever  heard  any  thing  about  him,"  re- 
plied Lord  Ellincourt,  "however,  if  it  will  be. any 
satisfaction  to  y6u  to  know  it,  I  must  inform  you 
he  yvm  hanged,  about  to  years  ago/'  "  Hanged! 
Did  your  lordship  say  hanged?9  exclaimed  Miss 
Bridewell,  with  horror  and  astonishment  painted 
on  her  features.  "  Yes/  my  good  ma'am/'  an- 
swered his  lordship,  with  a  smile,  iC  the  poor  fel- 
low was  really  hanged  for  sheep-stealing  ;  I  did 
what  I  could  to  save  him,  but  my  interest  failed, 
he  was  caught  in  the  fact,  and  the  farmer  would 
not  hear  oi  pardon.  But  what's  the  matter,  Miss 
Bridewell,  you  look  frightened  ?"  "And  enougF 
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to  make  me  so,  I  think,  ray  lord.'1  answered  she, 
"  to  reflect. that  1  have  been  harbouring  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  skeepstealer  in  my  house  all  this  time." 
"  Oh  (  is  that  all  ?"  answered  Lord  Ellincourt, 
laughing,  "don't  let  that  frighten  you;  my  life 
upon  it  little  Fan  will  never  meddle  with  your 
lambs.  I  don't  intend  to  allow  her  to  stay  any 
longer  among  them."  "  I  assure  your  lordship/9 
said  Mum  Bridewell,  with  a  haughty  toss  of  her 
head,  "  the  contamination  has  already  been  too 
great.  But  pray,  my  lord,  what  is  become  of  the 
mother  of  this  unfortunate  female,  is  she  still 
alive  ?"  "  No,  she  is  dead  too"  answered  his  lord* 
ship,  "  I  kept  her  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  so  I 
mean  to  do  by  Fan,  if  you  will  but  have  the  good- 
ness to  put  an  end  to  this  long  catechism,  and  let 
me  have  the  dear  little  creature/'  "  I  have  no 
intention  of  detaining  her,  1  assure  your  lordship, 
but  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I  shall  expect  to 
be  reimbursed  for  the.  expenses  I  have  been  at  in 
her  maintenance  and  education/'  "The  main- 
tenance of  such  a  little  animal,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship, "cannot  be  much  to  be  sure,  but  as  to  her 
education,  lam  certainly  no  judge  of  what  that 
may  be,  for  I  cannot  imagine  what  the  deuce  you 
can  have  taught  her ,  she  knew  how  to  fetch  and 
carry  before  1  lost  her."  "  Your  lordship  talks 
in  a  very  odd  strain,"  answered  Miss  Bridewell, 
"but  I  can  produce  the  masters  bills  who  have 
been  employed  to  teach  hermtmc,  dancing,  and 
drawing"  Lord; Ellincourt  burst  into. an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter.  "Excuse  me,  Miss  Bride- 
well, but.  really  I  cannot  help  it.  You  educating 
ladies  are  for  instructing  everything  that  comesnear 
you,  or  you  never  would  have  thought  of  teaching 
my  poor  Fan  such  a  long  list  of  accomplishments; 
however,  to  make  all  straight,  I  will  agree  thus 
far  to  your  demand,  if  you  will  prove  to  me  that 
your  scholar  has  learned  any  thing  of  what  you 
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prete&d  to  have  taught  her,  1  will  pay  for  it  what* 
ever  you  think  proper  to  charge,  for,  upon  my 
soul,  I  think  I  shall  make  my  fortune  by  shewing 
the  little  creature  about  the  streets.  Damcingshe 
may  have  acquired,  but  as  to  any  thing  else,  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it"  "  Your 
lordship  is  at  liberty  to  think  what  you  please/' 
answered  Miss  Bridewell,  haughtily,  "  but  I  shall 
insist  upon  being  paid,  before  I  give  up  the  child. 
I  will  fetch  her  to  conviuce  your  lordship  that  she 
ha*  capacity,  and  that  she  has  received'  instmc* 
titm."  So  saying,  Miss  Bridewell  flounced  out  of 
the  room,  and  left  Lord  EiHucourt  mute  with  as* 
tonishment — "  That  old  maid/9  at  length  said  he, 
*'  is  so  used  to  have  children  under  her  care,  that 
when  she  gets  a  dog  iuto  her  clutches,  she  fancies 
she  must  educate  that,  and  talks  about  it  till  she 
believes  a  spaniel  is  a  child/'  Miss  Bridewell 
was  absent  oniy  a  few  minutes,  and  she  returned 
leading  Fanny  by  the  hand,  whose  terrified  conn* 
tenance  and  streaming  eyes  plainly  evinced  the 
severity  with  which  her  governess  had  just  been 
treating  her.  Fanny  was  now  turned  of  eight 
years  old,  a  tall  elegadtly-formed  child,  whose 
dazzling  complexion  and  beautiful  features  were 
calculated  to  strike  every  beholder  with  admira- 
tion. Lord  Ellincourt  gazed  at  her  with  surprise, 
mingled  with  delight.  "  What  a  sweet  creature !" 
exclaimed  bis  lordship,  "  but  why  is  she  weeping  ?* 
^  There,  my  lord,  is  little  Fanny,"  said  Miss 
Bridewell,  not  noticing  his  question,  'land  if  your 
lordship  was  really  as  fond  of  her  worthless  pa* 
rents  as  you  pretend  to  have  been,  yon  will  not 
think  much  at  paying  the  dshts  their  oflfepring  has 
contracted."  "  Upon  my  honour,  madam,"  re* 
plied  Lord  ENincourt,  "  1  am  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  guess  what  you  are  aiming  at ;  I  never  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  the.  parents  of  that  sweet  girl,  at 
least  to  the  best  of   my  knowledge."     "  Why, 
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good  heavens  T    exclaimed  Miss  Bridewell,  'dk 
not  your  lordship  say,  not  a  quarter  of  an  houi 
ago,  that  her  father  was  hanged  for  sheep-stealing 
ami  that  her  mother  wasa  naughty  kept  woman  V* 
u  Who,  I  ?''  rejoined  Lord  Ellincourt,  starting,  "  I 
never  even  imagined  such  a  thing.''     "  I  am  as- 
tonished at  your  lordship;   indeed  I  am,''  said 
Miss    Bridewell,  her  eyes  flashing  resentment, 
"did  not  your  lordship  say   you   were  come  to 
fetch  Fanny  away,  and  that  you  intended  keeping 
ber  as  long  as  she  lived,  as  you  had  done  her  mo- 
ther, and  all  that  we  hesitated  about  was  respect 
ing  the  payment  of  my  demand  for  her  education  T 
"  Here  has  been  a  great  mistake/'  replied  Lon 
Ellincoupt,  "  and  I  feet  very  much  ashamed  o 
having  occasioned  you  so  much  trouble.     1  came 
here,  madam,  at  the  instigation  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  told  tne  yoto  had  found  a  little  dog,  belong- 
ing to  me,  which  I  lost  some  time  ago.     The  little 
animal's  name  was  Fanny,  and  hence  originated 
the  mistake.     My  friend,  Sir  Henry  Ambersley, 
reed  an  advertisement  to  me  thts  morning,  stating 
that  the  creature  was  found,  and  might  be  heard 
of  here.     I  am  persuaiJed  he  did  it  for  a  hoax,  of 
which  he  is  too  fond,  a  circumstance  I  ought  to 
have  recollected  when  he  was  playing  off  this 
morning;  but  the  joy  of  finding  Fan  was  predo- 
minant, ami  swallowed  up  every  other  consider* 
ation."    "  It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  circumstance," 
replied  Miss  Bridewell,  "  and*  nas  been  produc- 
tive of  muqh  trouble  to  me."    **I  am  very  sorryf 
very  sorry  upon  my  soul/'  answered  Lord  Ellin 
court,   and   what  concerns  me   more  than  any 
thing  else  is,  that  I  fear  I  have  occasioned  sorrow 
to  this  beautiful  little  angel,"  taking  Fanny's  hand 
who  had  dried  up  her  tears  when  she  heard  his 
lordship  declare  that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of 
a  sheep~st eater.     Miss  Bridewell  reached  a  news- 
paper which  contained  her  advertisement,   and 


W^ed  Lord  Ellioconrt  to  read  it  As  sood  as 
W  kid  complied  with  ber  request,  be  said,  "  and 
k*  it  possible  yon  iotend  to  send  ibis  child  to  the 
work  boose  T  "  Yes,  my  lord,  unless  she  be  re- 
claimed by  the  time  I  bare  specified."  "  By  hea- 
vens von  shall  not  !**  said  bis  lordship, "  I  will  pay 
for  her  myself,  if  do  one  comes  forward  to  claim 
her.  I  will  keep  a  borse  or  two  less  at  New- 
market, to  enable  me  to  do  it.  Do  yon  agree  to 
thai,  Miss  Bridewell?"  Miss  Bridewell  smiled, 
and  was  vastly  pleased  with  such  an  arrangement. 
"  Your  lordship  understands  there  are  arrears  !" 
"  Undoubtedly ;  and  as  I  hare  just  bad  a  ran  of 
good  lack,  let  as  strike  a  balance  now,  let  us  hare  . 
your  bill."  Miss  Bridewell  complied  with  bis 
request ;  aod  presenting  her  exorbitant  demand, 
wbicb  she  bad  got  ready  drawn  out  in  ease  of  any 
application  from  the  child's  friends.  Lord  Ellin- 
court  only  looked  at  the  sum  total,  aod  immedi- 
ately drew  upon  bis  backer  for  the  amount. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  remember  now  Fanny  is  my 
child  henceforward,  and  mind  yon  use  the  little 
angel  kindly,  or  blame  me  if  I  don't  blow  your 
bouse  up  with  gunpowder.  1  may  come  to  see  her 
sometimes,  mayn't  Ir"  added  his  lordship.  "  Cer- 
tainly, my  lord,"  answered  Miss  Bridewell,  curt- 
seying low,  "we  shall  always  esteem  your  lord- 
-  ship's  visits  an  honour,  and  Fanny  1  am  sure  ought 
to  love  Lord  Ellincourt."  "  And  so  I  do  most 
dearly,  dearly,"  answered  the  sweet  girl,  holding 
up  her  lovely  face  to  kiss  ber  benefactor,  "1 
shall  pray  for  Lord  Ellincourt  every  night  and 
morning,  and  so  will  Emily  Barlowe  and  Lady 
Maria  Trentham,  for  they  have  been  so  unhappy 
about  me."  Lord  Ellincourtembraced  hisadopt- 
•d  child,  and  said  that  he  never  felt  so  happy  in 
"No,  by  heavens,"  added  he,  "not  even 
r  Miss  Tiffany  beat  Sir  Jeffery  Dollipau's 
ice,  and  the  bets  won  two  thousand  gui- 
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ncas.  "  Apropos/'  said  hrs  lordship,  turning  back 
as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  after  having  embraced 
Fanny  half  a  dozen  times  for  farewell,  "J  forgot, 
I  ought  to  see  the  Lady  Trenthams',  they  are  my 
cousins."  Miss  Bridewell  entreated  his  lordship 
to  defer  that  intention  until  his  next  visit,  and  after 
some  hesitation  he  complied,  and  hastening  to  his 
carriage,  dashed  off  in  an  instant.  Fanny,  who 
accompanied  her  governess  to  the  door,  to  witness 
his  departure,  followed  the  carriage  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears,  "  what  a  dear  sweet  gentleman  that 
is/'  said  the  innocent  girl,  "  Oh  how  1  love  him.1' 
"  He  is  a  very  generous  man  indeed,"  said  Miss 
Bridewell,  and  well  she  might  say  so,  for  he  paid 
her  enormous  charge  for  the  whole  time  Fanny 
had  been  with  her.  The  two  hundred  pounds 
that  came  with  her,  and  Miss  Barlowe's  gene- 
rous contribution,  were  therefore  a  clear  profit, 
and  Fatherless  Fanny  thus  became  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  scholars  she  had  ever  had. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Mutual  Explanation. 

When  Fanny  returned  to  the  apartment  where 
the  other  young  ladies  were,  she  entered  it  with 
a  lively  bound,  and  running  up  to  Miss  Emily 
Barlowe,  clasped  her  arms  about  her  neck  ;  the 
good-natured  Emily's  tears  flowed  so  fast,  that 
she  could  not  speak;  but  Miss  Barlowe,  the 
haughty  Caroline,   came  ?nd  disengaged  Fanny 
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from  her  sister's  embrace,  saying,  hi  an  ill-natured 
tone  of  voice,  "  this  disgraceful  intimacy  has  en* 
dured  long  enough,  I  insist  now  upon  its  termi- 
nation." Fanny  looked  aghast,  and  turning  her 
eyes  upon  the  other  ladies,  observed  contempt 
and  abhorrence  painted  on  every  "countenance,  ex- 
cepting those  of  Emily  and  the  compassionate 
Lady  Maria  Trentham,  who,  rising  from  her  seat, 
took  the.tei  rifled  girl  by.  the  hand,  and  said  t€  don't 
be  frightened,  Fanny,  I  will  always  be  your  friend/' 
u  Indeed,  but  1  say  nay  to  that/'  iuterrtipted  Lady 
Isabella,  w  a  very  pretty  story,  truly,  for  the  Mar* 
quis  of  Petersfield's  daughter  to  be  thecompanion 
of  a  sheep-stealer  s child"  Here  all  thegirls  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  poor  Fanny  was  so 
overcome,  that,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
she  sobbed  aloud.  Emily  Barlowe  cotild  not  sup* 
port  the  sight  of  her  favourite's  sorrow,  but  taking 
her  in  her  arms,  she  pressed  her  to  her  bosom. 
u  Nothing  short  of  a  parent's  commands  shaH  in* 
duce  me  to  forsake  this  dear  child,"  said  she,  •'  let 
her  be  the  daughter  of  what  she  will.".  Soothed 
by  this  kindness  poor  Fanny  recovered  her  speech 
— "lam  not  a  sheep-stealer's  daughter;  indeed 
Mies  Emily  it  was  fell  a  mistake,  for  Lord  Ellin- 
court  said  so"  ".Lord  Eilincourt !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Maria  ^Trentham,  "  was  it  Lord  Eilincourt 
who  has  just  been  here  ?  he  is  my  cousin  P  "  I 
know  it,"  replied  Fanny,  "  and  his  Lordship  asked 
Miss  Bridewell  to  let  him  see  you  and  Lady  Isa- 
bella ;  but  she  begged  him  to  wait  until  he  called 
next  time."  "  Is  he  coming  again  soon  ?'  asked 
Lady  Maria ;  "  Yes,"  replied  Fanny,  "  very  soon. 
Oh  how  I  love  Lord  Eilincourt/'  "  And  so  do 
I,"  said  Lady  Maria,  "  he  is  so  good-natured.  1 
-wonder  why  Miss  Bridewell  would  not  let  us  see 
him."  "  1  don't  know,0  answered  Fanny.  Miss 
Bridewell  generally  had  a  motive  for  what  she  did, 
that  concerned  herself  nearer  than  any  body  else, 
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and  such  was  the  case  ia  the  present  instance ;  fat 
her  only  reason  for  refusing  Lord  JSllincourtfs  re- 
quest, was,  that  she  wished  to  conceal,  from  a 
person  who  had  evinced  such  natural  benevolence* 
as  his  lordship  had  done,  the  cruelty  of  her  own 
heart,  which  had  led  her  to  treat  poor  Fanny  with 
such  unmerited  severity,  upon  the  strength  of  a 
mere  surmise.  When  Miss  Bridewell  had  quitted 
the  room  to  fetch  Fanny  to  Lord  Ellincourt,  her 
mjnd  was  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  imputed 
worthlessness  of  the  child's  parents,  and  proud  of 
an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  anxiety  she  had 
suffered  on  her  account,  she  immediately  spread 
the  report  of  poor  Fanny  being  the  daughter  of  a 
sheep-stealer,  by  exclaiming,  when  she  entered,  la 
qalle  des  sciences,  "  where  is  the  worthless  girl  { 
have  been  wasting  so  much  care  upon?"  Then 
seizing  Fanny's  hand  with  an  ill-natured  jirk,  she 
added,  "a  pretty  creature  you  are,  to  be  sures, 
Miss,  to  be  brought  into  the  society  of  young  la* 
dies  of  rank,  a  sheep  stealer's  daughter! !!"  The 
young  ladies  looked  astonished :  "  Yes,  indeed, 
ladies,  said  Miss  Bridewell,  "  this  girl  is  the  off- 
spring of  a  kept  mistress,  and  a  man  that  was 
hanged  for  sheep-stealing"  The  cooseqence  of 
such  a  speech  tq  a  group  of  young-girls,  proud  of 
(heir  .  births  and  tenacious  of  their  consequence, 
may  readily  be  imagined  ;  every  one  was  unani- 
mous in  execrating  the  innocent  object  of  their  ha- 
ired with  the  exception  of  Lady  Maria  Trentham 
and  Emily  Barlowe,  who  could  only  weep  over  a 
misfortune  they  could  not  remedy.  The  joy  these 
benevolent  girls  experienced  when  they  heard 
Fauny  say  the  whole  was  a  mistake,  may  be  rea- 
dily imagined,  and  whenit  was  confirmed  by  Miss 
Bridewell  herself,  who  related  the  story  of  the 
dog,  as  an  elucidation  of  the  mistake,  a  hearty 
laugh  removed  every  vestige  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
pleasure; and  the  sweet  Fanny  was  restored  to 
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the  same  portion  of  faf  our  she  before  enjoyed 
with  every  one  of  her  school  mates. 
'  When   Mrs.    Dawson  was  informed  that  the 
hurricane  had  subsided,  she  made  her  appear* 
ance  in  the  circle  she  had  quitted  at  the  first  in- 
timation of  Miss  Bridewell's  displeasure,  for,  aa 
she  had  been  the  ostensible  person  in   receiving 
Fanny,  she  well  knew,  if  the  disagreeable  report 
proved  true,  she  should   be  a  material  sufferer, 
both   from   her  stately  superior  and  the  young 
ladies.  •    Lord  Ellincourt's  generosity,  however, 
had  put  Miss  Bridewell  into  such  a  perfect  good 
humour,  that  Fanny  was  once  more  her  "  little 
poppet ;"  and  Mrs.  Dawson  from  a  "great  *hol" 
was  become  her  " dear  Dawson"  and  received 
the  pleasing  intelligence  of  the  debt  contracted 
by  Fanny,  having  been  so  nobly  discharged,  as 
Well  as  the  promise  made  by  Lord  Ellincourt  of 
Supporting   the  little   orphan  in   future.     "  The 
turn  off  about  the  dog,  my  dear  Dawson,"  said 
Miss  Bridewell,  "  was  extremely  well  done,  bat 
I  assure  you  it  did  not  impose  upon  me,  for  1 
firmly  believe,   at   this   moment,    that   Fanny  is 
Lord  Ellincourt's  daughter;  but  as  mucvi  good 
may  be  drawn  from  keeping  the  girl,  you  may  be 
sure  I  shall  not  breathe  my  suspicions,  and  I  de- 
sire you  to  be  equally  circumspect."     "  Oh  !   you 
know    my  dear  ma'am,  thaJ  you  can  rely  upon 
my  prudence.     I  am  as  secret  as  the  grave ;  but 
do  you  really  think   Fanny  can  be  Lord   Ellin- 
court's  daughter?   I  understood  his  lordship  was 
only  just  two-and-twenty,  and  Fanny,  you  know, 
is   turned   of  eight.     Miss  Bridewell   paused — 
then    answered,  in  an  impatient  tone,  u  I  don't 
care  how  old  either  of  them  are,  I  have  adopted 
my  opinion,  and  I  am  not  apt  to  relinquish-  my 
opinions  when   once    formed."      Mrs.    Dawson 
knew  this  as  well  as  Miss  Bridewell,  she  there- 
fore acquiesced  without  farther  disputation  and 
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Miss  Bridewell  proceeded  to  give  directions  re- 
specting Fanny's  future  acquirements  ;  notwith- 
standing her  boast  to  Lord  Ellincourt,  no  mas- 
ters had  attended  the  poor  girl  since  the  defalca- 
tion of  the  payment.  Miss  Emily  Barlowe  had 
supplied  their  place  to  the  utmost  of  her  abilities 
that  her  favourite  might  not  entirely  lose  the  ac- 
complishments in  which  she  was  making  such 
rapid  progress.  "  That  girl  must  be  attended  to 
now,'!  said  Miss  Bridewell,  "  for  I. dare  say  she 
will  go  somewhere  in  the  holidays,  where  hefr 
advancement  will  be  ascertained."  "  I  will  ob- 
serve what  you  say,  my  dear  ma'am/9  said  the 
supple  Mrs.  Dawson,  "  you  know  the  neglect  she 
has  experienced  was  at  your  own  suggestion/' 
"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Miss  Bridewell,  "I  am 
aware  of  that,  but  no  doubt,  you  remember  the 
old  French  adage — "  Point  df argent,  point  de 
Suisse  and  so  it  ought  to  be  at  Myrtle  Grove.'' 
"  Undoubtedly,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Dawson,  "  wc 
must  not  throw  our  attention  upon  beggars" 

Whilst  matters  were  settling  according  to  this 
prudent  plan,  at  Myrtle  Grove,  Lord  Ellincourt 
pursued  his  way  to  Lorfdon,  singing  to  himself, 
with  a  gaiete  de  cceur  of  which,  till  that  moment, 
he  had  been  insensible:  this  may  appear  a  para- 
doxical assertion,  after  what  has  been  said  re- 
specting the  thoughtless  life  his  lordship  tad 
hitherto  led,  but  to  any  of  my  readers,  who  may 
have  trod  the  flowery  paths  of  dissipated  pleasure, 
it  will  not  be  deemed  impossible  that  a  disciple 
of  Circe,  should  be  a  stranger  to  genuine  heatt  felt 
satisfaction — that  sweet  sensation  of  the  soul,  is 
the  result  of  conscious  virtue,  and  the  first  time 
Lord  Ellincourt  experienced  its  happy  influence, 
was  when  he  first  reflected  on  a  benevolent  ac- 
tion ;  it  was  not  that  his  lordship  was  destitute  of 
humanity,  or  insensible  to  feeling,  but  from  a  na- 
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tural  thoughtlessness  of  disposition*  and  an  habi- 
tual propensity  to  dissipation,  that  he  had  never 
•before  adopted  the  plan  of  extending  the  hand  of 
charity  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  misfortune, 
as  an  expedient  against  the  ennui  of  which  he  was 
always  complaining.  Chance  had  now  thrown 
an  opportunity  iu  his  way,  trying  a  new  kind  of 
delassement,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  was 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  his  lordship  to  pur- 
sue the  path  that  had  been  struck  out' for  him. 
The  motion  of  the  light  vehicle  he  was  driving 
was  not  more  rapid  than  the  progress  of  the  id.eas 
that  succeeded  each  other  in  Lord  Elliticourls 
mind,  as  he  returned  towards  the  metropolis. — 
Fanny,  the  lovely  artless  Fanny,  was  the  subject 
of  all  these  cogitations,  and  the  fhsciuatuui  thai 
had  seized  his  mind,  increased  with  every  recol- 
lection.  Her  interesting  countenance,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  first  beheld  her,  still  seertied  to  rise  be- 
fore him;  her  blooming  cheeks  suffused  with 
pearly  drops  \  her  eyes  of  '  softest  blue'  turned 
with  a  supplicating  look  towards  him,  that  might 
have  softened  the  most  obdurate  heart. — "  Sweet 
creature'''  said  his  lords  hip,  as  he  drove  along, 
.u  I  never  spent  money. with  such  delight  as  that 
I  paid  for  her  to  day.  She  shall  be  my  child  !  by 
heavens  she  shall,  and  I  will  maintain  her  like  a 
little  princess  P  This  resolution  filled  Lord  Ellin- 
court's  heart  with  pleasure,  and  when  he  drove 
through  the  turnpike,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  he 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  agreeable  reverie  he  had 
indulged  in,  that  he  did  not  perceivfe  Colonel 
Ross  and  Sir  Henry  Ambersley,  who  were  stroll- 
ing arm  in  arm  along  the  pave,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  way-laying  his  lordship  on  his  return. 
41  Ellincourt,"  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  exalting  his 
voice  into  the  tones  of  Stentor,'  "  where's  little 
Fan  ?*  Lord  Ellincourt  drew  up  to  the  side  of 
the    pavement,  and  extended  his  hand    to    Sir 
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Henry,  "  a  tnousand  thanks  my  dear  fellow/9  , 
said  he,  "  for  procuring  roe  the  greatest  pleasure 
I  ever  experienced  in  my  life*  The  little  Fan  you 
sent  me  in  search  pf,  instead  of  a  dog  is  an  angel. 
"  What,  have  you  been,  peeping  at  Winnifred 
Bridewell's  pretty  heiresses;  Eh,  Ellincourt  ?" 
said  Sir  Henry.  LordEllincourt  gave  the  reins, 
to  his  groom,  and  descending  from  his  carriage, 
hejoined  his  friends.  Old  Bridewell  is  a  down- 
right divinity,  and  Myrtle  Grove  superior  to  Ida 
itself,"  said  his  lordship,  putting  an  arm  through 
that  of  the  friend  on  each  side  of  him.  "  He's 
caught,  by  all  that's  striking,"  said  Col.  Ross, 
"old  Bridewell  knows  what  she's  about,  I  war- 
rant her;  she  has  been  showing  off  some  titfohunt- 
ing  Miss,  and  the  trap  has  taken  a  lord.  A  true 
bill,  is  it  not,  Ellincourt  ?"  n  That  my  heart  is 
touched,  I  allow,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  and  by 
a  pretty  girl  too ;  but  it  is  an  artless  amour,  I  as- 
sure you,  on  both  sides,  and  owing  entirely  to 
your  hoax  about  the  dog,  Ambersley.  It  is  ah 
attachment  that  will  last  for  life,  however,  I  am 
persuaded,  and  when  I  shew  the  object  of  my  af- 
fection, if  you  "do  not  say  she  is  the  most  fascina- 
ting creature  you  ever  saw,  I  will  never  cite  you 
for  men  of  taste  again  as  long  as  I  live."  "  Bui 
when  shall  we  see  her  ?"  asked  Sir  Henry,  "  for 
you  have  set  me  longing;  is  the  show  open  to 
every  body?"  " Oh !  no/'  said  Col.  Ross,  "  I  sup- 
pose- Ellincourt  has  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up 
until  he  puts  bis  coronet  on  her  brow.  Is  it  not 
so?"  "Time  will  shew,"  answered  his  lordship, 
"  but  this  I  will  promise  yon,  next  time  I  go  to 
Myrtle  Grove,  I  will  take  one  of  you,  for  1  sup* 
pose  they  will  not  grant  admission  to  three  sued 
sad  dogs,  and  then  you  will  be  better  able  to  form 
your  judgment  of  my  charmer'9  "  Hoax  for 
hoax,  my  word  for  it,"  said  Colonel  Ro§s,  "  El- 
lincourt is  only  playing  at  reprisals.  IK1  has  been 
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put  into  the  stocks  at  Myrtle  Grove,  for  his  ill 
behaviour,  and  he  wants  to  get  us  into  the  same 
scrape."  "  You  may  do  as  you  like  about  going/ 
rejoined  his  lordship,  "  but  I  give  you  my  word 
1  am  in  earnest ;  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my 
life ;  and  to  prove  it,  I  intend  persuading  my  mo- 
ther to  accompany  me  in  my  next  visit.  I  shall 
drive  her  in  my  mail,  and  you  can  sit  with  me 
upon  the  dickey.'1  "  I  will  go  with  you,"  said 
Col.  Ross,  "if  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  militaire. 
If  1  should  rival  you,  it  would  not  be  so  well." 
" True,"  rejoined  Lord  Ellincourt,  "but  I  am 
fearless  on  that  subject.  My  Fanny  will  love  me 
best,  see  who  she  will."  "I  do  not  feel  so  sure 
of  that,"  said  Sir  Henrv  Amberslev,  "and  as  I 
have  no  inclination  to  measure  swords  with  you, 
I  will  abstain  from  going/'  "  Comme  il  vous 
pleura?  answered  Lord  Ellincourt,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  immediately  changed. 

The  whim  of  adopting  Fanny,  did  not  turn  out 
like  most  of  Lord  Ellincnurt's  former  whims,  it 
survived  the  lapse  of  several  clays,  and  seemed  to 
acquire  strength  from  reflection.  The  Dowager 
Lady  Ellincourt,  his  lordship's  mother,  was  one 
of  those  indulgent  parents  that  feel  every  other 
sentiment  absorbed  in  their  maternal  tenderness. 
Her  ladyship  had  been  left  a  young  widow,  and 
although  several  very  advantageous  offers  had 
been  made^her,  she  had  remained  in  the  solitary 
state  of  widowhood  out  of  pure  affection  to  her 
children* 

Lady  Ellincourt  had  only  two  children  living; 
the  son  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  and  one 
daughter  who  was  some  years  older  than  her 
brother.  Lady  Caroline  Mason  had  been  mar- 
ried at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  to  the  Earl  of 
Castlebrazil,  an  Irish  nobleman,  and  resided 
chiefljr  in  that  country.  Lord  Ellincourt  was 
therefore  his  mother's  only  solace,  and  there  was 
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no  request  th  it  he  could  make  her,  with  which 
she  did  not  fe;l  eager  to  comply.  Her  ladyship 
was  at  her  Villa  at  Richmond,  when  Lord  Ellin- 
court  paid  his  visit  to  Myrtle  Grove :  she  knew 
nothing  therefore  of  her  son's  new  attachment, 
vintil  her. return  to  London,  about  a  week  after- 
wards, when  Lord  Ellincourt  called  at  her  lady- 
ship's house  in  Hill- Street,  and  broke  the  ice  in 
the  following  manner: — 

"  I  have  something  to  ask  you,  my  dear  mother, 
that  I  hardly  know  how  tq  begin  about,  for  fear 
you  should  disapprove  of  it"  "  What  is  it,  Ed- 
mund ?"  said  Lady  Ellincourt,  with  a  smile  that 
Might  have  encouraged  even  a  more  timid  peti- 
tioner, "  you  know  I  am  not  very  inaccessible.99 
"  I  know  it  well,*  replied  his  lordship,  "  and 
therefore  I  don't  like  to  intrude  upon  your  good- 
ness, but  my  heart  is  get  upon  your  compliance." 
"Is  it  money,  Edmund?"    "No,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, but  I  will  not  give  you  the  trouble  of  guess- 
ing, my  dear  mother.      I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  a 
sweet  girl,  and  I  want  your  countenance  for  her/' 
"Edmund,"  said  Lady  Ellincourt,  looking  very 
grave,  "  1  hope  you  are  not  forming  an  attach- 
ment I  am  likely  to  disapprove  of;   marriages 
against  the  consent  of  parents  are  seldom  produc- 
tive of  happiness,  and  I  have  the  most  decided 
objection  to  them  from  a  knowledge  of  their  fatal 
tendency.     My  own  family  will  furnish  you  with 
an   instance  of  the  most  melancholy  kind,  that 
could  not  fail  of  impressing  your  mind  with  a  salu- 
tary fear  of  falling  into  the  same  error,  were  I  to 
take  the  trouble  of  mating  the  sad  tale,    but  I 
know  you  have  a  great  dislike  to  long  stories,  so 
1  shall  not  trouble  y<  u  with  it  unless  yon  render 
it  necessary>   by   you.    imprudence."  "  You  give 
excellent  advice,  my  dear  mother,"   replied  Lord 
Ellincourt,  "  but  my  attachment  is  not  of  the 
kind  you  suppose  it  to  be.     The  girl  I  have  taken 
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a  fancy  to,  is  quite  a  child ;  she  is  destitute  of 
friends,  and  I  am  determined  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  her  education;  the  favour  I  want  you  to 
grant  me,  is,  your  countenance  for  the  sweet  little 
creature,  which  when  you  have  seen,  you  will  ad-- 
mire  as  much  as  I  do."  Lord  EHincourt  then 
related  the  trick  Sir  Henry  Ambersley  had  played 
him,  about  the  advertisement,  and  the  visit  in  con- 
sequence of  it  to  Miss  Bridewell's  Temple  of  In- 
struction." Lady  EHincourt  laughed;  "are  you 
sure,  .Edmund,"  said  she,  "  that  this  is  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  ?>'  "  Upon  honour"  re- 
plied his  lordship,  "when  you  have  seen  her  you 
will  not  doubt  it :  let  me  drive  you  there  to-day, 
my  d«ar  mothers  "Not  to-day,  Edmund,  re- 
plied her  ladyship,  bt»t  I  will 'accompany  you  to- 
morrow:" 

The  next  day  Lady  EUincourt  kept  her  ap- 
pointment, and  her  son,  accompanied  by  Col. 
Ross,  drove  her  down- to  Myrtle  Grove.  Lady  EU 
lincourt  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  ladies 
Trent  ham,  and  was  therefore  personally  known 
to  Miss  Bridewell,  who,  being  a  devout  worship- 
per of  high  rank,  was  delighted  when  her  noble 
visitor  was  announced.  Lady  Isabella  and  Lady 
Maria  were  called  to  see  their  aunt,  and  at  their 
entrance  Lord  EHincourt  demanded  his  dear  little 
Fanny.  Miss  Bridewell,  with  a  significant  nod, 
said,  "  I  waited  for  your  lordship's  command :" 
and  ringing  the  bell,  ordered  the  servant  to  fetch 
Miss  Fanny.  The  sweet  child  sbon  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  regardless  of  the  presence  of  Lady 
EHincourt  and  Col.  Ross,  ran  with  open  arms  to 
embrace  her  benefactor,  whose  delight  at  this  tes- 
timony of  her  gratitude  and  affection  made  him 
ready  to  devour  her  with  kisses.  As  soon  as  the 
loving  pair  could  separate  from  each  other,  Lady 
EHincourt  took  Fanny  by  the  hand,  and  examin- 
ing her  countenance,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  sweet 
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creature !  What  is  her  name,  Edmund  ?"  "  Father- 
less Fanny"  replied  Lord  Ellincourt,  "  she  has 
no  other/'  "  I  am  ftot  to  be  called  Fatherless 
Fanny  any  more,"  said  the  child,  "for  Lord  El- 
lincourt will  be  my  papa."  Col.  Ross  smiled,  and 
looked  significant,  and  Lady  Ellincourt  pressed 
the  sweet  girl  to  her  bosom.  A  suspicion  she 
could  not  repress,  made  her  ladyship  incline  to- 
wards the  Colonel's  and  Miss  Bridewell's  opinion, 
although  a  moderate  calculation  of  their  respec- 
tive ages  would  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  the 
fallacy  of  such  an  idea,  as  that  Fanny  could  be 
Lord  Ellincourt's  daughter.  The  playful  inno- 
cence of  the  engaging  Fanny,  won  completely 
upon  the  heart  of  Lady  Ellincourt,  who  became 
as  warm  an  advocate  for  the  scheme  of  adoption 
as  her  son,  and  added  her  charges  to  His,  in  desir- 
ing Miss  Bridewell  to  attend  to  the  education  of 
the  lovely  orphan,  who  rose  proportionably  in  the 
good  gi'aces  of  her  governess,  as  she  appeared  to 
i  be  esteemed  by  the  great  people  that  lady  so  con- 

stantly bowed  to.  Lady  Maria  Trentham,  who 
rejoifced  in  Fanny's  good  fortune,  received  her 
cousin  with  more  than  usual  cordiality,  and  Lord 
Ellincourt,  who  had  been  informed  by  Fanny  of 
her  ladyship's  kindness  to  his  favourite,  thought 
he  had  never  seen  the  amiable  Maria  look  so  be- 
witching. 

v  When  Lady  Ellincourt  found,  by  her  watch, 
that  she  had  staid  to  the  utmost  limits  of  her  time, 
she  gave  the  signal  for  departure ;  and  Lord  El- 
lincourt putting  a  little  parcel  into  Fanny's  hand, 
which  he  told  her  contained  a  keep-sake,  kissed 
her  for  farewell,  and  the  whole  party  separated; 

During  the  drive  home,  Col.  Ross  repeated  his 
conjectures,  respecting  Fanny's  affinity  to  her  be- 
nefactor, adding,  with  a  laugh,  "  that  he  could 
not  have  supposed  his  lord  capable  of  so  much 
art  as  he  had  that  day  displayed  ;  why  you  have 
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done  the  old  lady  complete] y,"  said .  he.  "  If 
you  mean  that  1  have  imposed  upon  my  mother," 
said  Lord  Ellincourt,  "  you  are  mistaken,  for  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  know  there  vfras  such  a -being  in 
existence  as  my  little  Fanny,  until  Ambers  ley  sent 
me  on  a  fool's  errand  in  search  of  her  namesake." 
"  If  that  be  really  the  case,"  said  Col.  Ross,  "  I 
can  guess  what  are  your  views  with  this  girl.  She 
is  a  pretty  creature,  and  will  make  an  agreeable 
variation  in  your  amours  passages  bye~and-bye." 
44 1  may  have  been  dissipated  and  unthinking," 
replied  Lord  Ellincourt,  reddening  with  resentment 
at  the  vile  suggestion,  "  but  I  hope  I  am  incapa- 
ble of  deliberate  villainy,  such  as  you  insinuate* 
The  precaution  I  have  taken  of  giving  my  mo* 
ther  s  sanction  to  my  whim  ought  to  teach  you 
better." 

"You  astonish  me!"  interrupted  Col.  Rosa, 
"  is  it  possible  that  you  have  no  other  view  but 
benevolence  in  this  munificent  action  ?"  "  None, 
upon  .my  honour,  excepting,  indeed,  the  pleasure 
of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  a  being  I  love* 
in  a  manner,  wholly  unaccountable,  even  to 
myself,"  said  Lord  Ellincourt. 

"Then  I  must  compliment  your  lordship's  phi- 
lanthropy," rejoined  the  Colonel,  sarcastically* 
"and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  participate  in  the 
happiness  resulting  from  such  heroism,  by  permit- 
ting me  sometimes  to  visit  your  beautiful  protegee 
in  your  company  ?" 

"  No,  by  heavens,"  replied  Lord  Ellincourt, 
"the  man  who  could  suspect  another  of  snch 
baseness,  as  the  deliberate  perversion  of  inno- 
cence, is  unfit  to  be  trusted  where  be  could  prove 
himself  capable  of  the  same  turpitude,  to  the  de- 
triment of  a  defenceless  female/'  "  Moralizing  too,* 
raid  Col.  Ross, "  by  all  that's  pretty !  Upon  my  ho- 
nour I  rejoice  in  your  lordship's  conversion,  and 
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cannot  enough  admire  the  superlatively  charming 
cause  of  such  a  wonderful  reformation." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  drive  passed  in  silence  on  both  sides.  Lord 
Ellincourt  was  piqued,  and  Col.  Ross  was  digest* 
ing  a  Scheme  which  had  presented  itself  to  his 
fancy,  whilst  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the 
gentle  Fanny ;  the  accomplishment  of  which,  pro- 
mised to  gratify  two  of  his  predominant  passions ; 
namely — sensuality  and  revenge.  Lord  Ellin- 
court  had  offended  his  pride,  by  censuring  his  sen- 
timents, and  he  wished  for  an  opportunity  of  being 
even  with  him;  to  deprive  his  lordship,  at  some 
future  period,  of  the  object  of  his-geiierous  affec- 
tion, offered  a  fair  prospect  to  the  diabolical  Co- 
lonel, of  revenging  the  supposed  injury,  and  at 
the  same  time  obtaining  a  beautiful  creature  to 
administer  to  his  unlawful  pleasures,  and  finally 
become  the  victim  of  them. 

It  was  certainly  a  long  while  to  look  forward 
to,  but  Col.  Ross  was  one  of  those  epicures  in 
sensuality  who  could  deliberately  plan,  and  un- 
relentingly execute,  the  most  atrocious  acts  of 
cruelty,  if  they  promised  the  slightest  gratification 
to  his  depraved  appetite.  His  wickedness  was 
systematic  and  he  had  as  much  pleasure  in  plan- 
ning as  in  executing  the  designs  he  conceived. 

But  we  will  leave  him  to  his  cogitations,  $nd 
proceed  with  pur  narrative.  The  happy  Fanny, 
as  soon  as  her. new  friends  had  departed,  opened 
the  parcel  Lord  Ellincourt  left  with  her,  and 
found,  to  her  great  delight,  an  elegant  gold  chain 
for  her  neck,  with  a  small  watch  suspended,  and 
a  pair  of  bracelets  to  correspond.  It  will  be  ea« 
sily  conceived  how  such  a  present  must  win  upon 
the  heart  of  a  girl  like  Fanny.  She  jumped  about 
in  raptures,  and  displayed  her  "  Papa's  present," 
as  she  styled  Lord  Ellincourt,  to  every  creature 
thai  came  near  her,  and  the  novelty  of  possessing 
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such  a  treasure  kept  her  awake  a  good  part  of 
the  night. 

However  she  soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
possession  of  trinkets,  for  Lord  Ellincourt  never 
was  so  happy  as  when  bestowing  marks  of  his  ge- 
nerosity upon  his  favourite.  Anxious  to  purchase 
good  treatment  for  her,  his  lordship  took  care  to 
remember  Miss  Bridewell  with  a  munificence  that 
completely  won  that  lady's  heart.  The  improve- 
ment of  Fatherless  Fanny  seamed  now  of  more 
real  consequence  than  that  of  any  lady  in  the 
house,  and  Mrs.  Dawson  and  the  subordinate 
teachers  were  continually  reminded  of  Miss  Bride- 
well's anxiety  on  the  subject.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  Fanny  possessed  great  natural 
abilities,  her  rapid  progress  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed, under  such  advantageous  circumstances, 
and  she  soon  became  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  skill 
so  justly  ascribed  to  the  preceptress  of  Myrtle 
Grove  establishment  f  in  bestowing  polite,  accom- 

Elishments  upon  the  pupils  under  her  care.  But 
arren  is  that  mind,  whose  improvement  has  been 
confined  to  the  study  of  mere  ornamental  acquire-*' 
ments;  the  musician,  the  dancer,  or  the  pain  tress, 
however  skilful  in  the  various  branches,  will  make 
but  a  poor  wife,  if  she  be  deficient  in  the  more 
solid  and  valuable  qualities  of  good  sense,  good 
temper,  and,  above  all,  religion  and  virtue.  . 

The  softest  melody  cannot  soothe  the  ear  of 
pain,  nor  can  the  anxious  eye  of  sorrow  dwell 
with  delight  upon  the  graceful  attitude,  or  highly 
finished  picture.  The  knowledge  of  languages, 
though  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  can 
suggest  no  comfort  for  affliction,  nor  strengthen 
the  suffering  mind  to  bear  the  reverse  of  for- 
tune with  fortitude  and  resignation.  Such  know- 
ledge,  therefore,  may  be  pronounced  in  the  words 
of  Solomon — "  Vanity  of  vanities,"  unless  she  who 
possesses  it  has  first  sought  religion  in  the  page 
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of  troth,  and  having  found  the  divitie  precept, 
made  that  the  basis  on  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  refinement  was  reared.  The  accom- 
plishments and  graces  which  adorn  virtue,  may 
be  entitled  to  admiration.  The  skill  of  the  lapi- 
dary may  cajl  forth  the  brilliatncy  ofhe  diamotid, 
but  cannot  give  the  same  lustre  to  the  pebble. 

All  the  pains  bestowed  upbn  Fanny's  education 
by  Miss  Bridewell  and  her  assistants,  would  have 
availed  little,  had  not  the  good  precepts  instilled 
into  her  heart  by  the  amiable  Emily  Barlowe* 
given  solidity,  to  her  principles.  Piety  is  a  natural 
feeling  of  the  youthful  heart,  and  only  requires 
some  skilful  hand  to  call  forth  its  latent  energies, 
and. give  them  their  proper  bias.  Emily  Barlowe 
Jiad  been  instructed  by  her  father  in  the  principles 
of  religion;  and  her  youthful  heart  glowed  with 
the  fervour  of  genuine  piety.  With  what  rapture 
did  the  amiable  instructress  awaken,  in  the  docile 
mind  of  her  beloved  Fanny,  the  first  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  and  teach  her  guileless  lips  to  pro- 
nounce the  first  word  of  praise  and  gratitude. 
Then  judiciously  turning  the  mind  of  her  pupil 
from  the  adoration  of  the  CrecUor  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  creature.  Pity  for  the  various  ills 
inseparable  from  human  nature,  soon  gave  birth  to 
charity,  and  the  mercy  she  asked  of  God  for  her- 
self, she  felt  ready  to  bestow  upon  her  fellow  mor- 
tals ;  not  only  in  gifts  of  benevolence,  but  in  acts 
of  forbearance  and  good  will.  Thus  Fanny,  in 
imitation  of  the  example  Emily  set  before  her  eyes* 
became  good-natured,  patient,  and  forgiving,  from 
principle,  and  benevolent  from  the  irresistible 
feelings  of  her  heart-*- 

r\  "  Jaftt  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  iaclin'd. ' 

The  superiority  in  virtue  over  the  generality  of 
her   sex  to   which    Fanny   afterwards  attained, 
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might  justly  be  said  to  owe  its  perfection  to  thd 
early  instructions  of  the  amiable  Emily,  who,  like 
a  guardian  angel  watched  the  infancy  of  her  fa- 
vourite, and  took  the  advantage  of  that  critical 
season  when  the  human  mind  is  fittest  to  receive 
the  impression  of  piety,  and  which,  like  the  seed 
time  in  agriculture,  if  once  neglected  eaanetbe 
retrieved.  And  whilst  she  Was  anxiously  incul- 
cating the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  she 
took  especial  care  to  eradicate  every  tendency  to 
vanity  or  arrogance,  from  which,  even  the  best 
dispositions  are  not  wholly  exempt. 

Lord  Ellincourt'g  presents  were  but  too  well 
calculated  to  engender  pride,  and  the  praises  he 
always  lavished  upon  Fanny's  person  every  time 
he  saw  her,  would  inevitably  have  rendered  her 
vain,  had  not  the  watchful  Emily  repressed  the 
rising  emotions,  and  by  expatiating  upon  the  pre- 
carious tenure  of  personal  charms,  exposed  ad 
they  are  to  the  ravages  of  sickness,  and  certain 
decay  of  old  age ;  and  explaining  the  still  more 
uncertain  duration  of  human  attachments,  the 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  her  youthftil  auditor  re- 
flections that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  girt 
double  her  number  of  years. 

The  effect  Lord  Ellincourt's  attachment  to  Fan- 
ny had  upon  his  mind,  was  of  the  most  salutary 
kind.  With  the  genuine  spirit  of  patertial  affec- 
tion, he  was  frequently  calculating  •hie- expenses* 
and  projecting  curtailments  of  their  extent,  in 
order  to  purchase  some  advantage  >or  'pleasure 
for  his  darling,  and  to  the  astontehtnewt  x>f  all  th« 
gentlemen  of  the  turf,  hts  lordship's  afcud  at.  New* 
market  was  sold  off,  and  the  desttueti *e  *tnd*e* 
nient  of  horse-racing  abandoned  within  a  year 
after  he  took  the  whim  of  adopting  'Fanny,  he- 
cause  he  had  made  a  determination  to  retrench, 
in  order  to  have  it  in  his  powet  to  make  a  settle- 
ment upon  his  favourite,   which  resolution  it  was 
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impossible  to  put  in  practise  whilst  he  kept  up 
such  an  extensive,  establishment,  and  incurred 
such  heavy  losses  an  generally  attended  his  gam- 
bling ventures. 

.  Laity  l£liincourt,  who  felt  greatly  pleased  with 
llieappfcar^flpe  of  her  son's  reformation,  gave  every 
encaitr^gjanpepi  to  his  |>atronage  of  the  little  or- 
phaa,  and.  ewn<  indulged  him  so  far  as  to  invite 
Fanny,  to*  spend  a  month  with  her  during  the 
stumper's  vacation,  at  her  country  seat,  which  lay 
iu  Yorkshires  on  an  estate  that  bad  been  lately 
purchased  for  hec,  by  her  agent,  and  was  celebra- 
ted) fo*  the  ap£*que  grandeur  of  the  house,  and  the 
beai*£y.of  the  guiirotmdiqg  paik&and  grounds* 

To  £}iis  dtligfrtful  retreat  the  happy  Fanny  was 
coqvey^odt  in  Lftdy  Ellincourt's  coach,  and  no 
spoiler  had  $he^utered  the  great  ball,  than  she  ex- 
cl^pi^d*  in  eqtas j*,  "Oh!  this  is  mamma  Sydney's 
b<fu$e>,<k)  let  me  ^ee  her?"  and  running  forward, 
sih$-jft$de  toatdoar opposite  to  her,  and  attempted 
tq:9geu  it.  The  look  resisted  her  efforts.  "  Pray 
offlfaji t  ft>f  me;?"  said  tbechiM,  turning  to  a  ser- 
vaufc  "iuamtta*  Sydney  is  in  there  \  and  I  want 
tqc&&  hfiti"  Loud  EJIiocourt,  who  had  arrived  a 
fcw:bottrs  before- his  mother,  now  came  into  the 
hail*  ■"  Whut  is .  the;  matter  with  my  Fanny?" 
sai4;  ^is  Jord*kbim  "  what  is  the  little  girl  doing 
tifflTO^'  "X  wi#i/to)See  mamma  Sydney,"  replied 
Jfoflpy* ,f «  and  linow  she  is  in  that  room  :  she  al- 
W43f%  u^ed  to  sit  tke*e>" 

"  Were  you  ever  in  this,  house  before  ray  love  P* 
a«kftd  his-  lordship**  astonishment  painted  on  his 
copaMftanee*.  "CXh!  yes, papa, I, used  to  live  here, 
and.  this  door  you  will  -  not  open  for  me,  is  mam- 
ma-Sydney'fpartaur.. 

Lord  Elliuoourt  ordered  .a  servant  to  inquire 
for  the  key  of  the  room,  and  turning  to  Fanny,  he 
sjad  "  your  mamma  Sydoey  cannot  be  in  that 
room  for  you  see  it  is  locked."     Fanny  stood  in 
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the  utmost  agitation  whilst  the  key  was  fetched 
but  appeared  too  much  struck  to  speak  a  word. 
In  the  mean  time  Lady  Ellincou/t,  who  had  been 
speaking  to  her  steward  relative  to  some  altera* 
tions  that  had  been  lately  made,  came  up  to  see 
what  had  arrested  the  attention  of  her  son  and 
Fanny.  When  she  was  informed  of  the  child's 
assertion  respecting  the  bouse ;  "  Some  resem- 
blance, I  suppose/'  said  her  ladyship,  "  between 
this  and  the  house  where  she  formerly  resided, 
but  this  could  not  be  her  mamma  Sydney's  house, 
because  the  estate  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  had  resided  abroad  some  years  before  his 
death,  and  1  purchased  it  of  his  heir.  The  place 
had  not  been  inhabited  from  the  time  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton went  abroad,  as  its  dilapidated  condition 
plainly  proved,  at  the  time  I  took  possession  of  it, 
about  two  years  ago."  At  this  moment  the  ser- 
vant brought  the  key,  and  the  door  was  opened ; 
Fanny  ran  into  the  room,  but  presently  returned 
with  a  sorrowful  countenance.  "  Mamma  Syd- 
ney is  not  there/1  said  she,  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
"  I  wonder  where  she  is  gone."  €l  Are  you  sure 
this  is  the  room  where  your  mamma  Sydney  used 
to  sit  ?"  asked  Lady  Ellincourt.  "  Oh  yes  ma'am/* 
replied  Fanny,  "  see  here  is  her  work  table !"  and 
the  child  going  up  to  the  fire-place,  raised  a  brace- 
let that  seemed  made  for  the  convenience  of  hold- 
ing a  candlestick  or  book,  for  any  body  who  chose 
to  sit  close  to  the  fire.  "  Mamma  Sydney  used  to 
put  her  Work-bag  upon  this,  when  she  was  working, 
and  when  she  was  doing  nothing,  her  snuff  box  v 
used  to  stand  upon  it/1  said  Fanny,  "and  sometimes 
a  book;  and  when  she  had  done  reading,  she 
would  put  her  spectacles  into  the  middle  of  the 
book,  and  lay  it  down,  and  say  to  me,  come  pn8$% 
you  must  divert  me  now*9 

Both  Lord  and  Lady  Ellincourt  were  very  much 
struck  with  an  account  so  distinctly  given  of  an 
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event  so  remote,  and  her  ladyship  said  shetwould 
inquire  the  particulars  relative  to  the  former  in- 
habitants of  her  mansion,  and  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  elucidate  the  mystery. 

Fanny  was  now  led  about  the  spacious  rooms, 
and  long  galleries  that  distinguished  the  noble 
dwelling,  by  her  beloved  " Papa*  and  every 
now  and  then  expressed  her  delight  at  the  disco- 
very of  some  old  acquaintance,  either  in  the  rooms 
or  their  furniture,  and  her  recollection  of  trivial 
circumstances  was  so  clear,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  evidence  that  appeared  to  contradict  the  pro- 
bability of  Fanny's  having  heen  formerly  <an  in- 
mate of  Pemberton  Abbey,  neither  Lord  JEUiq- 
court  nor  his  mother  could  divert  their  mioits 
from  the  belief  that  her  account  was  correct 

Every  inquiry  was  made  amongst  the  tenantry, 
likely  to  elucidate  the  mystery,  but  fo  little  pur- 
pose;  their  answers  corresponded  uniformly  when 
composed  together; — no  lady  of  the  «ame  of 
fSydney  had  resided  in  that  house,  or  its  vicinity, 
.nordid  they  believe  that  Pemberton  Abbey  had 
,been  inhabited  by  any  body  besides  the  servants, 
who  were  left  in  care  of  it,  since  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  until  it  was  purchased  by  Lady 
JLHincourt,  a  period  of  several  years.     > 

This  wan  to W  Fanny ;  but  she  still  persisted  in 
her  assertion,  nor  could  any  argument;  for  a  mo- 
ment shake  her  opinion,  or  make  her  waver  in 
her  story.  Of  her  removal  from  Pemberton  Abbey 
.she  could  give  but  a  very  imperfect  account,  *he 
.retqembered  having  been  in  a  carriage  a  long 
.time,  but  whither  she  was  carried,  or  by  whom, 
.she  could  not  tell;  all  she  knew  perfectly,  was, 
that  her  Mamma  Sydney  did  not  go  with  her,  and 
that  the  lady  with  whom  she  staid  for  some  days 
/before  she  was  left  at  Miss  Bridewell's*  was  very 
cross  with  her. 

A  wide  field  was  here  opened  for  conjecture, 
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succeeded  in  pacifying  the  terrified  Fanny,  who', 
lay  trembling,  and  in  the  greatest  agitation.   ".The . 
poor  child  has  been  frightened  through  a  dreatq," 
said  the,  compassionate  Lady,  '*  so  take  her  into  , 
my  bed*  Parsons,  she  shall  not  be  left  alone  again, 
to- night,  other  nerves  may  suffer  severely.'9  Mrs. 
Parsons  obeyed  her  lady's  commands,  and  F?nny ; 
was  so  delighted  at  being  permitted  to  sleep  with 
her  dear  benefactress,  that  she  forgot  her  terror, 
^and  her  tears,  and  gave  way  to  such  emotions  of 
joy,  that  Lady  Ellincoqrt  was  sensibly  affected, 
by  a  proof  of  attachment  so  unquestionably  ex- 
quisite. 

The  ne*t  day,  however,  Fanny  persisted  in  her . 
assertion,  that  she  had  really  seen  her  Mamma 
Sydney;  nor  could  all  Lady  Ellincourt's  disser- 
tations on  the  strength  of  the  imagination,  durjng 
the  influence  of  dreams,  avail  any  thing;  the  child/ 
still  insisted  that  she  was  wide  awake  when  the 
figure  of  Mamma  Sydney  had  appeared  before- 
her,  and  that  the  noise  of  some  door  opening  bad; 
awakened  ben  "It  seemed,"  said  she,  "as  if  a 
door  had  been  forced  open,  that  had  been  long. 
5 but,  for  it  made  a  bursting  noise,"  "  There  us 
only  the  door  that  leads  from  Parson's  door  to 
yourV  replied  Lady  Ellincourt,  "  and  that  you. 
know  stood  open  ;  you  must  therefore  have  been, 
mistaken,  my  dear  Fanny."  Fanny  shook  her 
wise  head :  "  I  cannot  tell  how  it  could  he,"  $aid 
she,  "  but  I  am  sure  it  was  as  I  say/' 
:  The -room  in  which  Fanny  slept  was  pan  qe]  led 
with  cedar  wood,  which  was  carved  in  the  most 
curious  manner,  and  had  no  doubt  been  esteemed 
a  chef-dy  <p*r>ve  of  workmanship,  at  the  time  the 
house  was  built  The  child's  obstinacy  respect* 
ing  the  person  she  had  seen,  impressed  Lady  EI- 
Jia$o<irt's  mind  so  strongly,  that  she  sent  for  a 
carpenter  to  examine  the  wainscoat,  with  the  most 
Scrupulous  exactness,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
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titer  tfagrt  was  any  secret  entrance  to  the  apart* 
ment. 

The  scrutiny,  however,  produced  nothing  to 
elucidate  the  mystery ;  the  man  declared  the  par- 
titions perfectly  sound ;  at>d  asserted  that  it  was 
an  utter  impossibility  that  they  should  conceal' 
arty  way  of  entering  the  room  impervious  to  hi* 
minute  investigation. .  This  satisfied  Lady  Ellin* 
court;  and  she  returned  to  her  first  opinion— i.  e. 
That  Fan  by  had  been  misled  by  a  dream ;  and 
the  circumstance  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  child, 
as  no  recurrence  of  the  same  terror  could  happen, 
as  her  joy  at  sleeping  with  Lady  Ellincourt,  had 
endeared  her  so  much  to  that  lady*,  that  she  was 

Eetmitted  to  remain  the  partner  of  her  bed  during 
er  stay  at  Pemberton  Abbey,  from  whence  she 
was  conveyed  to  school,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
vacation. 

.The  Christmas  following  the  Mi  as  BarloweV 
left .  Miss  Bridewell's,  and  poor  Fanny  lost  her 
best  friend  in  her  beloved  Emily  ;  her  sorrow  wa» 
somewhat^  assuaged,  however,  by  an  Unexpected 
event.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barlowe  had  come  to  Eog-» 
land  to  fetch  their  daughters,  and  the  health  of  the 
latter  was  so  delicate,  that  it  was  jttdged  necetn 
sary  to  her  recovery  to  breathe  her  native  air  for 
some  time ;  she  determined  therefore  to  stay  a 
'ear  in  England,  and  th«»  Emily  Barlowe  had 
requent  opportunities  of  visiting  her  d^ear  Fanny, 
is  Mr.  Barlow e  entered  into  his  daughter's rfto* 
ings  respecting  the  child,  with  all  the  warmth  of 
benevolence  natural  to  his  disposition.  The  high 
patronage  the  little  orphan  mow  fenjoyed,  rendered 
all  pecuniary  aid  unnecessary ;  but  Mr.  Barlowe 
knew  enough  of  the  world  to  believe  that,  not- 
withstanding present  appearances,  there  might 
tome  a  day  when  poor  Fanriy  would  find  that 
friendship  is  no  inheritance. 
"  If  Lord  Ellincourt  should  neglect  to  make 
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any'settftement  upon  his  adopted  child  "  said  the, 
good  gentleman,  "  life  is  a  precarious  tenure,  and 
how  soon  may  the  sweet  girl  be  exposed  to  the! 
frowns  of  a  cruel  world,  or  indeed,;, what  is  still, 
worse,  to  the  various  sti  ares  which  are  constantly 
spread  forindigent  beatity,  by  the  remorseless  pan* 
ders  of  opulent  depravity.1' 

"  Surely,"  replied  Emily,  to  whom  this  speech 
was  addressed,  "surely  papa,  Lord  Ellincoiut 
will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  the  dear  child  uu~ 
provided  for ;  his  lordship  seems  so  very  fond  of 
her  that  I  should  think  such  a  thing  impossible." 

"  Lord  Ellincourt  is  a  very  young  man,9'  an- 
swered Mr.  Barlowe,  "and  besides  that,  a  very 
thoughtless  one.  I  don't  believe,  by  what  I  hear 
of  him,  that  he  ever  did  a  good  thing  in  his  life, 
before  he  patronised  Fanny.  Such  men  as  he 
think  little  about  death,  although  there  is  certainly 
lio  situation  which. is  more  exposed  to  mortality, 
than  that  of  a  true  votary  of  fashion,  since,  should 
their  necks  escape  the  perils  of  charioteering—* 
their  health,  the  intemperate  excesses  of  midnight 
revel*— their  lives  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  repro- 
bate with  whom  they  associate ;  for  should  he 
choose  to  call  them  out  for  any  frivolous  offence, 
whether  fancied  or  real,  the  imperious  laws  of 
honour  forbid  .them  to  decline  the  combat ;  yes, 
such  is  the  inverted  order  of  things,  that  he  who 
has  dared  to  blaspheme  his  God  in  his  common 
conversation,  who  has  infringed  the  sacred  rights 
of  humanity,  upon  the  slightest  temptation,  and 
who*  has  trampled,  in  their  turn,  every  law,  humaii 
and  divine,  as  they  opposed  the  gratification  of  his 
inordinate  passions ;  such  a  man,  I  say,  will  trem- 
ble to  act  in  opposition  to  the  self-created  law  of 
the  Moloch  of  these  days,  at  whose  shrine  modern 
idolaters  still  sacrifice  their  children  without  re- 
morse or  contrition." 

If  Mr.  Barlowe  had  merely  reasoned  upon  the 
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subject  of  Fanny's  precarious  situation,  little  merits 
could  have  been  arrogated  for  such  a  negative 
proof  of  his  regard  for  her,  but  that  worthy  gen-; 
tleman  had  not  so  much  of  the  Pharisee  in  his 
composition ;    he  never .  discussed  any  subject, 
either  moral  or  divine,  without  acting  up  to  <he: 
principles  he  professed,  and  in  this  instance  he , 
went  even  farther  than  common  bounds  of  bene- 
volence, for  he  provided  for  a  contingency  which' 
appeared  perfectly  imaginary  to  every  eye  but  his 
own. 

Before  Mr,  Barlowe  left  England,  be  vested 
five  hundred  pounds  in  the  funds,  in  the  name  of 
Fanny,  and  appointed  a  trustee  to  apply  it  to  her 
use,  in  case  any  thing  should  happen  to  render 
such  an  assistance  necessary.  As  Fanny  had  no 
surname,  Mr.  Barlowe  had  described  her  actual 
residence  at  the  time  of  the  donation,  and  other 
circumstances  proper  to  identify  her,  with  a  pre- 
cision that  proved  his  anxiety  for  her  welfare,  and 
his  own  kind  heart,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt.  The  friend  to  whom  the  trust  was  cant 
fided,  was  charged  too,- to  give  immediate  notice, 
by  letter,  to  Mr.  Barlowe,  should  any  accident 
happen  to  place  Fanny  in  circumstances  of  necgsr 
sity,  as  the  generous  gift  was  intended  merely  w 
a  prelude  to  his  further  bounty,  in  case  of  Such  an 
event,  as  it  had  always  been  Mr,  Barlowe^  iiHso- 
tion  to  indulge  his  daughters  wish  of  adopting 
the  pretty  orphan,  if  it  could  be  done  without  pre- 
judice to  her  favourite ;  and  although  Lord  EI  tin- 
court's  bounty  superseded  that  intention  for  the 
present,  Mr.  Barlowe  still  cherished  the  idea  that 
the  scheme  might  yet  become  both  practicable 
and  agreeable  to  all  parties. 

The  amiable  heart  of  the  gentle  Emily  felt  the 
most  grateful  impression  of  her  fathers  kindness; 
yet,  still  she  found  it  impossible  to  believe  any 
thing  that  militated  against  the  exalted  opinion. 
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she  had'  formed  of  Lord  EUincourt's  goodness. 
The  benevolence  his  lordship  had  evinced  for  her 
favourite,  in  that  trying  moment,  when  her  own 
heart  was  nearly  broken  at  finding  herself  power- 
lees  in  her  cause,  had  first  recommended  him  to 
her  favour ;  the  agremens  of  a  handsome  person 
and  highly-finished  manners  had  completed  the 
conquest,  and  the  gentle  Emily  had  bestowed  her 
affections  beyond  the  power  of  recalling  them, 
upon  the  unconscious  Ellincourt,  before  she  even 
suspected  such  a  thing  was  possible. 

A  father's  anxious  eyes  had  penetrated  the 
guarded  secret  of  her  bosom,  by  them  he  had  seen 
his  daughter  twice  in  Lord  EUincourt's  company, 
he  had  observed  too,  with  equal  precision,  that  his 
lordship's  ideas  had  never  wandered  towards  the 
love-sick  Emily,  and  his  prudence  suggested  an 
immediate  separation;  It  was  this  conviction, 
too,  that  had  induced  him  to  dwell  with  such 
force  upon  the  general  depravity  of  fashionable 
men,  in  bis  conversation  with  his  daughter,  which 
has  just  been  related,  hoping  that  his  just  stric- 
tures upon  the  manners  of  the  great,  would  tend 
to  weaken  her  partiality  for  Lord  Eliincourt.  But, 
alas !  when  the  poets'  described  love  as  a  blind 
deity,  they  ought  to  have  added  that  be  was  deaf 
also,  And  that  his  votaries  were  generally  subject 
to  the  same  infirmities. 

Emily  Barlowe  had  been  accustomed  to  believe 
her  father's  opinions  infallible,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion she  either  did  not  hear  them,  from  the  reason 
above  mentioned,  or  they  failed  in  their  usual 
effect. 

The  year  allotted  for  Emily  Barlowe's  May  in 
England  soon  glided  away,  and  the  mournful 
hour  arrived  that  was  to  tear  her  from  dear 
Etigland— her  tetiderly-beloved.Fanny — and  from 
the  contemplation  of  that  admired  countenance, 
whose  smile  never  failed  of  imparting  delight,  and 
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whose  frown  gave  the  thrill  of  anguish  to  her 
heart* . 

Fanny  was  at  lady  Ell  incomes  house,  on  a 
visit,  at  the  time  of  the  Barlowe's  departure,  and 
as  Emily  was  a  particular  favourite  with,  htr  lady- 
ship, she  was  invited  to  spend  the  last  week  of 
her.  stav  iu  London,  under  the  same  roof  with  her 
favourite.  This  was  a  dangerous  indulgence  to 
the  tender  girl,  who  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
more  frequently  meeting  with  another  favtiuriie, 
not  so  congenial  to  her  happiness  as  the  blooming 
Fanny.  Lord  Eilincourt  had  always  thought 
Emily  Barlowe  a  sweet  girl,  and  felt  grateAil  to 
her  for  her  kindness  to  Fanny,  bqt  he  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  boldness  of  modterd  k^ 
dies,  whose  beauty  demands  rather  than  wiqsad- 
iniration,  to  be  easily  charmed  by  otiQbtrueivti 
merit,  and  soft  feminine  loveliness,  veiled  by  the 
shade  of  general,  modesty., 

fits  lordship  felt  surprised,  therefore,  to f find 
what  a  charming  girl  he  had -so  long  regarded  with 
indiflevence,  when  a  more  social  intercourse  dig* 
played  those  attractions  to  his  notice,  which  had 
been  hitherto  concealed  by  the  amiable,  diffidence 
of  the.. lovely  possessor.  "Upon-  my  fronpnr," 
said  his  .lordship,  the  morning;  after  Emily's  de- 
parture, "  upon  my  honour,  1 .  ahoqld  have  been 
desperately  in  love  with  Emily  Barlowe,  if  sht 
bad, staid  a  little  longer.  Where  did  she  hide  all 
her  powers  of  charming  so  long  ?  Moat*  young  la* 
dies,  are  to  be  known  pow  a- days,  by  conversing 
with  them  two  or  three  tripes;  at  Jeaat  all  that  is 
agreeable  iu  them ;  but  this  lovely  creature  seems 
to  vise  in  one's  estimatiqn  every  time  pne  con- 
verses with  her,  and  I  have  never  examined  her 
flashing  countenance  of  late,  without  discovering 
some  beauty  unobserved  before,  yet  which  ap- 
peared too  striking  to  be  overlooked  by  any,  but 
an  insensible.  Can  you  tell  me,  my  dear  mother, 
the  reason  of  this  late  discovery  ?" 
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Lady  Ellincourt  smiled.  "The  reason,  my 
dear  Edmund,  lies  in  your  own  breast,  where  a 
growing  partiality  has  beautified  its  object,  ami 
discovered  charrag  impervious  to  any  other  vision." 
"  What  do  not  you  admire  Emily  then?*  asked 
Lord  Ellincourt.  "  I  do,  ra<*t  sincerely,"  answered 
her  ladyship,  "but  so  I  always  did;  I  find  no. 
'  new  beauties,  she  always  appeared  to  me  a  lovely 
girl,  both  in  mind  and  person."  "  I  wish  you  had 
said  before,  that  you  thought  her  so,"  replied 
Lord  Elliocoprt,  with  a  thoughtful  look.  Lady, 
Ellincourt  smiled:  "I  never  wished  to  direct 
your  choice,  Edmund,"  said  she,  "  but  if  it  had 
fallen  on  Miss  Emily  Barlowe,  I  certainly  should 
have  started  no  objection;  her  fortune  is  large* 
and  her  family  unexceptionable:  but  she  is  gone, 
and  you  must  endeavour  to  forget  her." 

''.That  is  impossible/'  replied  his  lordship, 
whose  imagination  had  grown  warm,  in  discuss* 
ing  the  subject,  "I  can  never  forget  the  charming 
Emily,  and  1  have  a  great  mind  to  follow  her  Jo 
Jamaica/'  "  Take  a  little  time  for  consideration/ 
said  Lady  Ellincourt,  "  the  fit  may  go  off,  a  lover's* 
eternity  is  not  of  long  duration — sometimes," 
"  You  treat  the  matter  lightly,,  my  dear  mother," 
said  Lord  Ellincourt,  "but  depend  upon  it  you 
will  find  lam  serious;,  in  the  meantime,  I  am 
glad  to  find  this  alliance  does  not  come  within  the 
censure  of  ill-assorted  matches,. which  I  remember 
you  once  seriously  warned  me  against— apropos, 
you  said  there  was  a  melancholy  instance  ia  our 
family,  of  the  folly  of  such  marriages;  1  wish  you 
would  tell  me  the  long  story,  as  you  styled  it,  I 
feel  an  inclination  for  such  an  indulgence;  will  you 
grant  itine  ?"  "  With  pleasure,  ipy  dear  Edmund," 
replied  Lady  Ellincourt*  "  when  we  have  time  to 
get  to  the  end  of  it,  which  is  not  the  case  now. 
This  evening,  however,  I  shall  be  at  your  service, 
Fanny  is  to  return  tf  Myrtle  Grove  this  morning, 

H 
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her  young  companions  will  console  her  better 
than  I  can,  for  the  loss  she  has  sustained,  or  at 
teast  make  her  forget  her  sorrow^  for  that  is  the 
only  remedy  at  her  age/9  Lord  Ellincourt  said 
he  would  accompany  his  mother  in  her  morning 
drive,  and  assist  lb  taking  their  mutual  favourite 
to  school." 

Fanny  was  now  in  her  eleventh  year,  and  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel.  There  was  such  an  expression 
of  innocence  and  sweetness  in  her  countenance, 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  her ;  and  al- 
though the  tints  of  the  rose,  the  lily,  the  violet, 
and  the  carnation,  combined  to  Tender  her  com- 
plexion lovely,  it  was  the  emanation  of  her  hea- 
venly mind  that  gave  that  brilliancy  to  her  coun- 
tenance, which  rendered  it  truly'dazzling.  Lord 
Ellincourt  contemplated  his  lovely  ward,  as  he 
sat  opposite  to  her  in  his  mother's  barouche,  and 
he  was  more  than  ever  struck  with  her  exquisite 
beauty.  That  sweet  girl,  thought  he,  must  be 
protected  with  unceasing  vigilance,  or  she  will 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  some  of  the  wretches,  her  un- 
common loveliness  will  not  fail  to  attract  around 
her.  But,  although  Lord  Ellincourt  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  Fanny,  he  neglected  the  surest 
method  of  doing  so,  and  thereby  verified  Mr.  Bar-, 
lowe's  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  a  thoughtless 
as  well  as  a  young  man. 

We  will  now,  however,  set  down  Fanny  at  Miss 
Bridewell's,  and  jumping  over  a  few  hours,  or*Atf#~ 
ing  them  by  my  fashionable  device,  bring  our 
readers  to  Lady  Ellincourt's  fire-side;  where  her 
ladyship  on  one  side,  and  her  son  on  the  other* 
they  may  listen  to  our  next  chapter,  which  cod- 
tains  a  long  story. 
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CHAPTER  J V. 


A  Long  Story. 

# 

u  My  father/'  said  Lady  EHincourt,  " was,  you 
know,  the  Marquis  of  Petersfield,  but  at  the  time 
of  his  coming  of  age,  there  was  very  little  pro- 
bability of  his  ever  attaining  to  that  dignity,  as  he 
was  only  a  very  distant  branch  of  the  Trentham 
family,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  living  claimants, 
besides  the  chance  of  their  having  children,  stood 
between  him  and  the  title ;  yet  such  is  the  muta- 
bility of  all  human  tenures,  that  notwithstanding 
these  opposing  obstacles,  my  father  became  Mar- 
quis of  Petersfield  by  the  time  he  was  eight- and* 
thirtv.  He  was  then  a  widower,  with  two  chil- 
ilren — my  dear  lamented  brother  and  myself, 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  us  had  he  never 
been  induced  to  re-enter  the  pale  of  wedlock ! 
My  father  had  doated  on  my  mother,  and  he 
transferred  his  affections  to  her  children,  when 
she  was  borne  from  him  by  a  premature  death. 
Never  was  a  fonder  parent,  a  more  indulgent 
friend,  than  he  always  approved  himself  to  us, 
whilst  we  were  so  happy  as  to  share  his  love  be- 
tween us. 

"  My  brother  was  nearly  three  years  older  than 
I  was,  and  the  most  perfect  friendship  existed 
between  us  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason.  My 
beloved  Seymour  was  of  so  sweet  a  disposition 
that  he  made  it  his  study  to  render  me  happy, 
and  the  little  superiority  he  had  over  me,  in  point 
of  age,  rendered  him  at  once  my  instructor  and 
playmate.  At  the  time  of  my  fathers  second 
marriage,  I  had  just  attained  my  fourteenth  year, 
and  Seymour  was  seventeen. 
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"  The  lady  selected  for  our  mother-in-law,  was 
every  way  niy  father's  inferior,  both  as  to  rank 
and  fortune;  being  merely  the  daughter  of  s 
subaltern  officer,  who  had  been  educated  as  half- 
boarder  at  a  school  of  repute,  and  from  thence 
attained  to  the  employment  of  governess  to  two 
over-grown  girls  of  fashion,  whose  ill-judging 
mother  had  engaged  Miss  Henderson  to  relieve 
her  from  the  irksome  task  of  entertaining  her 
daughters,  for  instruction  had  been  long  out  of 
the  question  with  the  pupils  committed  to  her 
care.  The  eldest,  Miss  Howard,  was  seventeen 
at  the  time  Miss  Henderson  entered  Lady  How- 
ard s  family,  and  the  youngest  considerably  turned 
of  fifteen. 

"  The  girls  were  co-heiresses,  and  perfectly 
aware  of  their  approaching  independence — tbeit 
fortunes  were  to  be  at  their  own  disposal  the  very 
day  of  their  coming  of  age. 

"  Miss  Henderson  was  artful  enough  to  consult 
her  own  interest,  rather  than  the  improvement  of 
her  pupils;  she  accordingly  indulged  their  most 
capricious  fancies,  and  entered  into  their  most  un- 
reasonable projects  with  a  degree  of  patient  per* 
severance,  that  succeeded  in  rendering  her  indis- 
pensible  to  their  happiness.  This  was  just  what 
Miss  Henderson  had  intended,  and  she  exulted 
"n  the  success  of  her  schemes.  Instead  of  being 
iismissed  when  her  pupils  were  presented,  as  is 
"  itsuhl  with  governesses  in  general,  Miss  Hender- 
son was  retained  as  their  companion,  with  an  in 
creased  salary,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  visit 
with  them,  in  a  style  of  elegance  suitable  to  the 
appearance  of  the  ladies  she  accompanied.  This 
much  wished -for  intercourse  with  the  fashionable 
world,  introduced  Miss  Henderson  to  my  father, 
and  her  ambition  was  fired  with  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining his  notice  as  a  lover,  which  hope£  were 
afterwards  but  too  fatally  realized,  for  the  welfare 
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of  my  unfortunate  brother  and  myself.  Miss 
Henderson  was  the  epitome  of  every  thing  that  is 
hateful  in  woman ;  artful,  designing,  and  iusatia- 
bly  ambitious. 

.  *' In  the  subordinate  station  she  had  hitherto 
filled,  it  bad  been  necessary  for  her  to  display  the 
most  unvarying  Complaisance.  She  had  appeared, 
therefore,  to  my  father's  infatuated  fancy  a  gentle 
timid  creature,  whose  diffidence  and  unassuming 
modesty  veiled  half  the  perfections  of  her  mind  ; 
and  he  exulted  in  the  thought  of  bestowing  upon 
bis  children  a  mother-in-law,  who  would  be  as 
solicitous  for  their  welfare  as  he  was  himself. 
Unhappy  delusion  !  which  cost  him  but  too  dear! 
No  sooner  was  Miss  Henderson  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Marchioness  of  Petersfield,  than  all  her 
complaisance,  her  humility,  and  her  gentleness, 
vanished  like  the  fading  meteor. 
■..  "  The  most  haughty  airs,  the  most  intolerable 
caprice,  were  instantly  displayed  by  the  new-made 
-peeress,  and  felt  by  every  unfortunate  creature 
who  came  within  the  circle  of  her  power.  To  my 
brother  she  took  the  most  inveterate  dislike,  from 
the  first  week  of.  her  marriage;  and  Lord  Dur- 
ham a  extravagance,  and  Lord  Durham's  idleness 
the  unformed  rudeness  of  his  manners,  soon  became 
•the  unfailing  theme  of  her  invective.  Whilst  he 
was  at  home  the  poor  youth  never  enjoyed  a  mo- 
ment's respite  from  her  malice ;  and  whet*  he  re- 
turned to  college,  jiis  bills  were  censured,  his  al- 
lowance curtailed,  and  every  vexatious  torture  in- 
-flic ted  upon  him,  which  cruelty  could  invent,  or 
ingenuity  devise.  To  me  she  was  more  indulgeut, 
-for  she  felt  not  the  same  jealousy  of  ?ny  existence, 
which  disturbed  her  with  regard  to  my  brother. 

"  She  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  mother, 

as  well  as  the  wife,  of  a  Marquis;  and  the  birth 

^of  a  son  a  year  after  her  marriage,  rendered   her 

more  formidably  malicious  to  Lord  Durham,  than 
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she  had  ever  been  before.  At  the  age  .of  nineteen 
my  dear  brother  was  sent  abroad,  to  give  that 
necessary  finish  to  polite  education,  which  used 
to  be  acquired  by  visiting  the  different  courts  of 
Europe,  but  which  has  been  impracticable  ever 
since  French  anarchy  has  convulsed  every  Euro- 
pean state  with  war  and  faction.  The  evening 
before  his  departure,  the  amiable  youth  was  in  my 
dressing  room,  passing  the  last  few  hours  of  his 
stay  in  the  parental  mansion,  with  the  only  person 
who  appeared  to  lament  his  departure.  My  fa- 
ther's affection  had  long  been  weaned  from  him 
by  the  artifices  of  his  cruel  inother-iq-jaw. 

"  'My  dear  Catherine/  said  Lord  Durham, 
pressing  my  hand  as  he  spoke,  '  I  am,  at  this  mo- 
ment, labouring  under  an  affliction  of  which  your 
gentle  breast  has  no  idea.  The  pangs  I  feel  at 
parting  from  my  sweet  sister  are  severe  incteed  ; 
but  what  will  she  say  when  I  assure  her  that  there 
exists  another  dear  one,  from  whom  I  cannot  tear 
myself  without  feelings  of  agony,  nothing  inferior 
to  those  which  part  the  soul  and  body/  '  Good 
heavens !'  exclaimed  I,  '  what  means  my  dearest 
Seymour?'  'I  mean,9  replied  the  sweet  youth, 
'  that  I  have  undone  myself  by  my  imprudence, 
and  that  I  have  involved,  the  most  amiable  of  her 
sex  in  my  ruin — I  am  married  P  '  Married  V  re- 
peated 1, 4and  to  whom?'  'To  an  angel/ rejoin- 
ed.he, wringing  his  hands  in  agony,  'Oh!  Caroline, 
your  heart  wil  bleed  for  her,  when  you  know  her/ 

*  Have  you  never  hinted  your  situatiQn  to  my  fa- 
ther?9 inquired  I,  trembling  as  I  spoke,  for  I  per- 
ceived such  a  wildness  in  my  brother's  looks  that 
it  alarmed  me  beyond  expression.  '  I  never 
touched  upon  the  subject  but  once,'  answered  be, 

*  and  then  I  was  silenced  in  a  manner  too  de- 
cisive to  admit  of  my  again  renewing  it/ 

"'But  who  is,  the  lady?'  said  I,  'you  forget 
my  anxiety,  for  I  am  sure  you.  would  not  trifle 
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with  it.9  '  You  know  Lady  Emily  Hinchinbroke?' 
*  I  do/  replied  I,  *  but  surely  it  is  not  her,  the 
daughter  of  my  father's  deadly  foe,  the  man  who 
would  have  deprived  him  of  life  ?'  '  It  is,  it  is/ 
exclaimed  Seymour,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  '  ah ! 
why  did  I  ever  behold  her  face?  Why  was  I  ever 
taught  the  inestimable  value  of  an  affection  that 
has  undone  me?  But  I  will  no  longer  keep  you 
in  suspense ;  the  mournful  story  is  a  short  one : — 

"  *  I  became  acquainted  with  the  fascinating 
Emily  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Riversdale,  her 
maternal  uncle,  whose  son  has  always  been  my 
most  intimate  friend  at  college ;  the  attachment 
was  mutual,  and  I  really  believe  its  violence  was 
increased  by  the  certainty  that  it  never  could  be 
approved  by  our  parents.  A  secret  correspon- 
dence lias  been  carried  on  these  two  years  ,  be* 
tween  us,  and  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  it 
was  determined  that  we  should  be  asked  in 
church,  and  married,  as  we  were  both  under  age, 
and  could  not  be  united  by  any  other  means.  This 
plan  was  the  suggestion  of  sir  Henry  Poulet, 
Lord  Riversdale's  son,  who  has  been  our  confi- 
dant from  the  beginning  of  our  attachment  In  a 
fatal  hour  we  both  acceded  to  it  Emily  was  on 
a  visit  at  Lord  Riversdale's,  in  Berkley  Square, 
and  as  I  visited  there  every  day,  with  the  freedom 
of  a  son,  the  unfortunate  scheme  was  but  too 
easily  accomplished. 

u  •  It  is  now  about  five  months  since  we  were 
united,  and  already  have  we  deeply  repented  our 
imprudent  rashness,  and  yet  our  repentance  does 
not  originate  in  decay  of  affection/far  from  it,  our 
love  is  more  tender,  more  ardent  than  ever ;  but 
alas !  we  see  too  plainly  the  fatal  consequences 
of  our  impatience.  My  own  sufferings  would  be 
nothing  in  my  eyes,  were  it  not  for  those  entailed 
upon  my  Emily.  Oh  !  that  atiy  selfish  gratifica- 
tion should  have  induced  me  to  fill  that  heart  with 
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sorrow,  that  beats  only  for  me!  The  secret  has 
hitherto  been  kept  inviolable,  *  and  I  believe  un~  • 
suspected,  but  thai  security  is  at  att  end,  for 
Lord  Somertown  has  fixed  upon  a  husband 
for  bis  daughter,  and  she  has  received  notice  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  event  The  rich  Mar- 
quis of  Alderney  is  his  intended  sorbin -law.  Emily 
infreats  me  to  leave  her  to  the  development  of 
our  unhappy  secret,  and  assures  me  that  she  con- 
siders it  a  fortunate  .circumstance  that  I  am  about 
to  leave  England,  as  she  thinks  her  father's  anger 
will  cool  sooner  when  he  feels  the  impossibility  of 
wreaking  it  upon  me;  but  these  arguments  have 
little  weight  with  a  heart  so  anxious  as  mine,  and- 
1  would  rather  brave  his  utmost  fury  than  leave 
my  angel  Emily,  to  encounter  the  slightest  share 
of  his  resentment  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  delay  my-journey^  but  nothing  can  avail 
me  to  protract  my  departure  any  longer,  uniess  I 
make  a  premature  discovery,  which  must  inevita- 
bly prove  fatal  to  us  both.  I  am  constrained, 
therefore,  to  abandon  her  my  soul  holds  dearest 
upon  earth,  at  the  moment  she  stands  most  in  need 
of  my  support. 

"  *  All  our  hbpes  rest  upon  some  accidental 
rupture  of  the  marriage  treaty,  between  Lord 
Somertown  and  the  Marquis  of  Alderney.  If 
Emily  could  but  remain  unmolested  until  I  am  of 
age,  every  thing  would  be  well.  Henry  Poulet 
has  promised  to  give  me  notice,  should  any  violent 
step  be  taken  with  my  Emily,  that  I  may  fly  to 
Iter  succour;  for  what  barriers  could  prevent  me 
from  returning,  if  her  danger  called  for  my  pro- 
tection? No  impediment thatseas,  rocks,  ormoun* 
tains  can  present,  could  for  an  instant  intimidate 
a  mind  absorbed  as  mine  is,  by  one  object,  dearer 
than  life  itselfc 

"  I  listened  to  this  recital  60  toy  brother's  no** 
fortunate  story  with  an  aching  heart,  too  well  a«- 
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qeatnted  with  the  animosity  that  existed  between 
Lady  Emily's  father  and  my  own,  to  form  the 
slightest  hope  of  their  ever  being  reconciled  ;  my 
prophetic  eye  beheld  in  an  instant  the  phial  of 
vengeance  poured  upon  their  devoted  heads.  Lady 
Petersfield  I  knew  would  aggravate  every  thing 
likely  to  render  my  brother  obnoxious  to.  my  fa- 
ther's anger,  and  I  .too  plainly 'foresaw  that  the 
unpropitious  union  would  not  be  long  a  secret 
Yet  still  I  thought  it  better  that  my  brother  should 
not.  be  within  reach  of  Lord  Somertown's  ven- 
geance, during  the  first  emotions  of  fury  that  would 
follow  the  fatal  discovery;   J  therefore  urged  his 
immediate  departure ;  and,  endeavouring  to  veil 
my  own  agonized  feelings,  1  spoke  the  words  of 
hope,  whilst  my  heart  trembled  with  terror;   my 
faultering  accents,  however,  but  ill-accorded  with 
the  cheerfulness  I  wished  to  inspire.    Seymour 
wrung  my  hand,  whilst  agony  was  painted  on  his 
countenance,    *  It  is  in  vain,  my  sister,  that  you 
attempt  to  console  me— that  pale  cheek — that 
quivering  lip— and  tear-fraught  eye,  but, too  plain- 
ly tell,  me  what  you  think  of  our  situation.    The 
die  is  ca$t,  and  our  fate  is  irrevocable.    To  heaven 
I  commend  my  Emily.  Ah,  surely  innocence,  such 
as  her's,  will  not   be  forsaken!    And  yet  why 
should  I  abandon  her  ?  No !  I  will  stay,  and  brave 
the  worst;  I  will  this  night  confess  my  marriage 
to  my  father,  and  implore  his  protection  for  my 
adored  wife ;  be  will  not,  I  am .  sure,  be  able  to 
esist  the  eloquence  of  a  love4ike  mine/ 

"  'For  heaven's  sake/  interrupted  1, ' think  no 
more  of  such  a  mad  scheme,  replete  with  instant 
ruin.  You  talk  of  softening  my  father  by  your 
eloquence;  but  oh Ttell  me  who  shall  be  found 
sufficiently  skilled  in  persuasion,  to  soothe  tfte 
anger  of  Lord  Somerowni  You  are  both  under 
age,  the  marriage  can  therefore  be  set  aside,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  would  lie  the  first 
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step  her  vindictive  father  would  take,  should  y*uf 
•  by  a  premature  discovery,  put  it  into  his  power  to 
do  so.     You  are  going  abroad,  when  you  return 
'  you  will  be  of  age,     it  will  be  easy  to  fine)  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  your  marriage,  indisso- 
luble by  repeating  the  ceremony,  and  who  knows 
what  accidents  may  intervene  during  the  period. of 
*your  absence,  that  may  render  its  renewal  more 
.propitious.     Lord  Sumertown  is  not  immortal, 
and  should  be  die,  I  am  sure  in y  fathers  animo- 
sity would  die  with  him.     He  is  too  good  a  man 
$o  Visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  innocent 
offspring/    . 

"  *  True,  my  dear  sister/  replied  Lord  Durham, 
'  but  instead  of  the  fair  prospect,  you  endeavour 
*o  place  before  my  eyes,  suppose  my  Emily's 
stern  parent  should  insist. upon  her  giving  her  hand 
to  another ;.  what  will  become  of  the  timid-  girl 
unsupported  as  she  will  then  be  by  the  husband 
for  whose  sake  she  jnust  brave  the  brutal  fury  of 
that  most  vindictive  man?'  *  Should  any  treaty  of 
pi&rriage  be  likely  -to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,' 
said  If  i  it  will  then.be  time  enough  for  you  to're- 
turn  and  acknowledge  your  marriage.  I  promise 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  an  interview 
with  Lady  Emily  ;  I  visit  a  lady  who  is  intimate 
with  her,  we  will  then  lay  a  plan  for  carrying  on 
a  correspondence,  and  I  promise  to  inform  yon  *>f 
every  movement;  which  seems,  likely  to  threaten 
ypur  beloved  Emily  :with  danger*'  .  'Kind  be- 
loved sister  r  exclaimed  my.  brother,  pressing  my 
band,  '  I-  will  rely  on  your  friendship,  .and  -be 
guided  by  your  advice,  and  believe  me  it  is  no 
small  consolation  to  me,  in  this  hour  .of  trial,  to 
possess  a  confident  so  ready  to  sympathize  in  my 
sufferings.' 

"  Soon  after  this  conversation  my  brother  took 
his  leave,  and  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  tears  and  lamentations,  withput  attempting. to 
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iittdred*  myself  or  go  to  bed.  At  the  peep  of  daj 
I  heard  the  carriage,  that  was  to  convey  him  awaj 
come  to  the  door.  I  crept  to  my  window,  and 
saw  him  step  into  it,  attended  by  bis  tutor,  the 
door  closed  upon  him,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels  was  soon  lost  in  distance.  1  listened  to  the 
last  faint  sound,  and  throwing  myself  upop  my  bed 
I  exclaimed  '  he  is  gone !  I  shall  see  that  beloved 
lace  no  more/  My  tears  nearly  suffocated  me, 
and  I  sank  upon  my  pillow  in  an  agony  of  woe. 
Alas !  my  words  were  prophetic — 1  saw  the  noble 
youth  no  more !  He  was  doomed  to  fall  beneath 
the  murderous  steel  of  an  assassin!  But  I  must 
not  anticipate  the  catastrophe. 

"  Lord  Durham  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  our 
cruel  mother-in-law  set  every  engine  to  work  to  < 
rain  him  with  his  father.  Thrdugh  the  medium 
of  a  discarded  servant  from  Lord  Somertown's, 
she  learned  the  secret  of  my  brother's  attachment 
to  Lady  Emily-r— of  the  marriage,  however,  she 
knew  nothing,  nor  do  I  believe  a  suspicipn  of  such 
a  circumstance  ever  crossed  her  imagination.  This 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  exasperate  my  father, 
the  bare  idea  of  a  connexion  between  his  son 
and  the, daughter  of  his  implacable  enemy,  filled 
him  With  fury,  and  so  artfully  did  his  unprincipled 
wife  work  upon  his  irritated  feelings,  that  he  took 
a  solemn  ctath  never  to  see  his  sou  again  if.  he 
persisted  in  his  choice  of  Lady.  Emily  lor  a  wife.: 

"This  resolution  was  communicated  to  my  un- 
fortunate brother,  in  a  letter  from  his  incensed  fa- 
ther, who  imprecated  the  most  dreadful  maledic- 
tions upon  his  son's  head,  should  he  dare  to  act 
in  disobedience  to  his  commands.    • 

"My  Brother  was  at  Nice  when  be  received  the 
fatal  mandate,  and  he  pursued  his  way  to  Italy, 
with  a  heart  nearly  broken  with  anguish  and  re- 
morse. In  the  meantime  I  had  fulfilled  my  pro- 
mise of  cultivating  Lady  Emily's  friendship,  and 
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I  dffen  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  the 
sweet  girl  seemed  to  receive  the  most  salutary 
consplation  from  oar  mutual  confidence.  We 
could  not  meet  openly,  bat  we  enjoyed  our  friend- 
ly intercourses  unsupected,  at  the  horise  of  a  third 
person  Poor  Lady  Emily'd  health  began  to  de- 
blirie  rapidly:  ihe  became  pale  and  thin;  and  the  de- 
Jjresslioh  bf  herspirits  seemed  to  i&crtafe  daiify;  shfe 
y**s  s6  urged  t  for  nie  to  pass  ds  ihiicH  tirneas  possi- 
ble wfth  her,  that  I  often  went,  imprudent  lengths 
to  gratify  her,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
itoplacdble  L&dy  Petertfield  dtsfcdvered  odf  in- 
timacy, by  -mbans  of  some  bf  ber  spies ;  this  was 
fresh  food  for  her  malipe,  and  she  did  not  fail  to 
make  die  of  it,  to  the  destruction  of  the  unhappy 
lovecs. 

"  Lady  Emily  had  shewn  s6  mheh  firmness  in 
tberefusai  of  ibe  M&rqais  of  AldernfeyTi  addresses, 
that  bfer  father,  who  did  not  in  the  idast  degree 
suspect  her  dausp  of  it;  yielded  to  tier  bbgtin&y, 
and  dismissed  the  lover.  What  then  was  his 
fury  when  he  ^ras  informed  by  a  letter  from  Lady 
Petferdfield,  that  tjiere  wdsfe  secret  correspondence 
earned  on  between  his  daughter  and  Lord  Dun 
laid:  The  letter  was  couched  in  tehhs  of  haughty 
defiance,  and  implied,  to  have  bben  written  by  my 
father's  order:  itcontaihed  a  peremptory  injunc- 
tidntto  put  a  stop  to  the  connexion,  or  to  tremble 
for  the  conselqrrehces. 

,  1*  No  hinsguage  could  do  justice  td  the  rage  that 
agitated  the  furious  Earl,  when  be  had  read  the 
Ada}  fetter :i  he  sent  for  LAdjf  Emily  into  his  pre- 
Seuce;  and  so  Viblent  Was  the  paroxysm  of  his 
an^er,  that  he  wohld  certainly  have  made  her  its 
Victihij  by  destroying  her  the  instant  she  came  be- 
fore him,  but  for  the  timely  interference  of  a  ser- 
vant, who  came  to  her  assistance,  and  forcibly 
dragged  her  from  her  enraged  father,  at  the  peril 
of  bis  own  life,  and  conveyed  ber  out  of  her  pa- 
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ternal  mansion  befdre  Lord  SotnertoWn  was  aware 
v  of  bis  intention.  The  sweet  girl  lay  concealed  in 
an  obscure  lodging  for  Several  days,  and  the  ser- 
vant having  disappeared  also,  the  voice  of  scandal 
soon  spread  the  report  that  Lord  Souiertowii's 
daughter  had  ran  off  with  her  lather's  footman. 

"  Lady  Petersfield  took  care  to  have  several 
paragraphs  respecting,  this  pretended  elopemen t 
inserted  ifi  different  papers,  and  collecting  the  va- 
rious reports  together,  she  made  a  packet  of  them 
and  sent  them  with' Lord  Durham's  letters  to 
Florence.  A  letter  from  me,  however,  went  by 
the  same  mail,  which  informed  my  brother  of 
Lord  Somertown's  ill-treatment  of  Lady  EmHy, 
and  her  fortunate  escape  from  his  tyranny*  I  as- 
sured him  his  beloved  Emily,  was  in  safe  hands, 
and  had  determined  to  return  no  more  to  her  fa-  > 
ther,  as  she  found  herself  in  a  fair  way  of  becom- 
ing a  moth^t,  and  therefore  knew  too  well  the 
fatal  consequences  of  such  a  circutpstance  being 
known  to  her  father,  to  risk  so  dangerous  a  step. 
I  endeavoured  to  inspire  my  brother  with  a  degree 
of  confidence  I  did  not  feel  myself,  but  my  letter 
produced  the  contrary  effect,  for  it  made  him  take 
the  rash  resolution  of  returning  immediately  to 
England. 

"  His  tortured  mind  beheld  his  beloved  wife 
exposed,  to  every  danger,  both  from  relations  and 
strangers.  Oppressed  by  her  father*  traduced  by 
the  world,  and  defenceless  amidst  a  host,  of  ene- 
mies. The  picture  was  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon, 
and  without  giving  me  any  notice  of  his  intention, 
the  unfortunate  youth  set  out  on  his  retrogade 
journey.  In  the  mean  time  every  effort  was  made 
by  Lord  Somertown  to  discover  the  retreat  of  his 
daughter,  but  without  success ;  she  still  eluded 
his  vigilance,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the 
bouse  of  a  generous  friend,  who  had  determined 
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to  ran  all  risks  for  her  sake,  without  any.  suspicion 
being  awakened  among  the  numerous  spies  wno 
were  upon  the  watch  to  detect  her  movements ; 
as  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  this  lucky  circum- 
stance, I  wrote  the  pleasing  news  to  my  brother,' 
little  imagining  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  England; 
regardless  of  danger  and  impatient  of  delay.     - 

"  At  this  time  my  father  removed  his  family  to* 
the  country  for  the  summer,  and  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  him  ;  this  was  a  cruel- 
trial  to  me,  as  i  found  it  very,  difficult  to  obtain 
any  intelligence  of  Euriiy,  as.it  was  impossible  (o 
write  to  her  by  direct  means,  and  the  tedious  one- 
thods  I  was  forced  to  adopt,  rendered  ray  8tis~ 
pense  and  anxiety  intolerable.      At  length  the  < 
agreeable  news  reached  me  that  she  bad  given 
birth  to  a  daughter,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  do 
well. 

"  How  did.  I  exult  at  that  moment  in  the  pleasing 
reflection  that  the  sweet  infant  had  escaped  the  fury 
of  liord  Somertown,  from  whose  vindictive  rage  I 
felt  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions.  Alas  1  I  had 
but  little  time  for  exultation,  as  a  very  few  days  only , 
elapsed  before  the  deepest  sorrow  overwhelmed  me, 
in  the  premature  death  of  the  most  amiable  of  bro- 
thers. Lord  Durham  had  pursued  his  journey  to. 
England  with  such  unremitting  diligence  that  he 
arrived  in  London  before  I  thought  itprubable  he> 
had  received  my  letter.  •*     < 

"  Disappointed  at  not  finding  me  in  town,  he 
wrote  to  me  in  haste  to  inquire  the  retreat  of  his 
beloved  Emily.  This  letter,  by  one  of  those  un- 
lucky chances  that  too  frequently  occur  in  clan- 
destine proceedings,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Qur  im- 
placable mother-in-law. 

"  Lord  Durham's  hand-writing  was  well  known 
to  her,  and  as  the/London  post-mark  struck  her  eye, 
her  fertile  imagination  presented  the  possibility  of 
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my  brother's  return  to  England,  on  Lady  Emily's 
account.  Lady  Petersfield  had  no  idea  that  the 
unhappy  pair  were  already  united,  but  supposed 
that  Lord  Durham  had  been  brought  back  by 
EmrlyV  entreaties,  that  the  .union  might  be  ce- 
mented. There  was  nothing  Lady  Petersfield 
dreaded  more  than  my  brother's  marrying,  and 
she  naturafly  concluded,  as  he  was  so  much  at- 
tached to  Lady  Emily,  if  she  could  but , prevent 
the  marriage',  there  would  be  little  danger  of  his 
making  another  choice.  Full  of  these  ideas,  there- 
fore, the  cruel  woman  carried  my  brother's  letter 
to  my  father,  without  breaking  the  seal,  and  im- 
parting her  sentiments  to  him,  upon  the  subject, 
left  it  to  his  own  option  whether  he  would  read  it 
or  not.  My  father  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but 
tearing  open  the  fatal  letter,  he  soon  became  mas- 
ter of  the  carefully>-concealed  secret. 
•  "Good  Heavens!  what  a  scene  followed!  I 
was  sent  for  by  my  enraged  parent,  and  loaded 
with  every  epithet  anger  could  dictate  or  passion 
utter  I  In  accents  scarce!/  articulate  from  fury, 
he  demanded  the  place  of  Lady  Emily's  retire- 
ment, and  said  he  would  not  only  disinherit,  but 
instantly  renounce  me,  if  I  refused  to  satisfy  hitn 
on  that  head.  His  threats  had,  however,  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  determining  me  to  keep  the 
secret  inviolable.  *  Oh!  my  father,'  said  I,  throw- 
ing myself  on  my  knees  before  him,  '  oh!  my  fa- 
ther, spare  your  unhappy  daughter,  and  tempt  her 
not  to  betray  confiding  friendship.  1  have  solemn- 
ly sworn  not  to  reveal  to.  any  one  the  retreat  of 
my  unhappy  sister,  and  I  cannot  break  the  sacred 
vow,  though  you  were  even  cruel  enough  to  fulfil 
your  dreadful  threats,  and  crush  me  beneath  the 
weight  of  your  vengeance.' 

"  *  Begone  from  my  presence,  serpent,'  said  my 
father,  '  begone,  or  1  shall  curse  thee  !  How  soon 
does  a  girl,  when  she  is  made  the  confident  of  a 
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romantic  love  story,  lose  all  sense  of  duty,  alf 
shame  of  acting  rebellious  to  hf  r  parents.  You 
talk  of  friendship  with  your  father's  bitter  enemy, 
and  would  prefer  wounding  his  heart,  to  the  uo* 
pardonable  crime  of  betraying  this  highly- prized 
friend.  But  call  her  not  your  nister,  a*  yopr  peril 
give  her  not  that  i  ame.  Stae  is  not — she  qaftoqt 
be  that-r^-no  marriage  can  be  Rood  which  i*  coj*r 
traded  by  a  minor,  and  I  vviJJ  takebarP  ypjur  bror 
ther  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  fen$Aymg  th$ 
contract./  Begone,  to  your  apartment,  girl,  and 
in  that  retirement  eudeavouf  to .reeaUio  yW|fiTr 
verted  mind  some  sense  xjf  filial  d«ty*  \  ioiqbid 
you  to  leave  yoqr  rpom  until  I  withdraw  the  pro- 
hibition, and  if  ;vau. value  your  l^athgrfc  happiness 
attempt  not  to  .write  to  hini.? 

44 1  obeyed  my  father's  h&rik  mandate  In  ^ilenoev 
and  retired  slo,wly  to  my  room,  xdifffe -I.h$d  tho 
mortification  of  finding  myself  coosj;an%  a/tend- 
ed, and  closely  wfttcbed.iiy  Lady  Petersield's 
confidentialfriend^-r-a  creatine  who  seeded  toJbtfar 
an  instructive  hatred  both  to  my  brother  and  my* 
self. 

44  In  the  mean  time  my  father  wrote. to  Lord.  Dun- 
ham, and  informed  him  that  having  comeito  a  know,- 
ledge  of  his  most  unpardonable  misconduct,  in 
attaching  himself  to  Lady  Emi)y„  he' offered  him 
fats  pardon,  on  one  condition  only,  namely,  la  re- 
turn immediately  to  the  Continent,  without  at> 
tern pting  to  see  the  object  qi  his  imprqdent  phpica 
4  All  efforts  to  obtain  an  interview/  added  my  la- 
ther, 4  will  prove  ineffectual,  and  only  acnve  to . ex- 
pose you  to  my  just  resentment,  as  Lacjy  Emily  is 
now  in  her  father's  house,  where  I  hope  she  w«H 
recover  a  proper  sense  of  her  duty,  and  no  longer 
endeavour  to  seduce  you  from  yours. 

"The  receipt  of  this  letter,  instead  of  intimidat- 
ing my  brother,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  bad  a 
contrary  effect,  and  determined  him  instantly  to 
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declare  his  marriage  to  both  families,  and  demand 
ma  wife.  Full  of  this  resolution,  he  wrote  a  letter 
«o  his  father,  acknowledging  his  fault  in  having 
token  a  step  of  such  importance,  without  his  sanc- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  it  was  his 
fixed  resolve  to  abide  by  the  consequences,  be  they 
what  they  might,  and  live  only  for  his  Emily.  '  I 
am  going/  added  he,  ( to  demand  her  of  her  cruel 
father,  for  she  shall  no  longer  remain  under  his 
tyranny/    \  - 

'•  The  JeMer  concluded  with  the  most  affecting 
entreaty  for  pardon,  and  an  appeal  to  Lord  Pe- 
tersfield's  parental  feelings  in  behalf  of  his  unfor- 
tunate son.  As  soon  as  my  brother  had  despatch- 
ed this  letter,-  lie  fl$w  to  Lord  Somertown's,  and 
requested  an  interview  with  his  lordship.  To  his 
surprise  he  wits  immediately  admitted.  Lord 
Somertown  received  him  with  haughty  coldness* 
but:  without  any  appearance  of  the  violence  he  had 
expected.  ,  Encouraged  by  this,  Lord  Durham 
entered  upon ,  an  immediate  explanation  of  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Emily,  and  in  a  mild  but  de> 
terra ined  manner  desired  to  be  allowed  to  see  her. 

"  *  Who  told  you  she  was  in  my  house  ?'  asked 
Lord  Somertown.  •  My  father/ .  replied  Lord 
Durham.  *  The  information  is  worthy  the  inform 
mer,'  rejoined  the  exasperated  Earl,  whose  coun- 
tenance now  bore  testimony  to  the  rage  that  boiled 
within  his  bosom.  '  I  will  tell  you  what,  young 
tpan,'  added  he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate 
through  stifled  fury,  '  I  will  tell  you  what,  you 
have  injured  me  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy,  and 
'..  will  have  vengeance.  Remember !  I  tell  you  soi 
As.  to  my  daughter,  she  is  not,  nor  ever  shall  be, 
sour  wife ;  much  sooner  would  I  see  her  expire 
jeneatb  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  than  acknow 
jedge  such  an  union.  Your  boasted  marriage .  if 
*tdl  and  void,  for  you  are  both  under  age ;  name 
4  not  again,  for  I  will  annul  it.9  r 
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"  •  IVty  marriage  19  valid,  and  no  power  can  an* 
nul  it/  replied  Loftl  Durham,  '  we  were  married 
at  out4  parish  ^tntrbli,  after  having  the  banns  pub* 
limbed  three  times,  in  the  same  place,  according 
to  Che  form  prescribed ;  and  had  you,  my  lord-, 
attended  jitibfie  worship,  as  yoir  ought  to  do,  you 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  forbidding  the 
bantis,  if  the  marriage  did  not  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation; N 

"  '  Vile  traitor!9  exclaimed  Lord  Sqmertownj 
*  bfc*gotie  from  my  presence:'  and  he  rang  the  bell 
for  the  &rvanta  to  tttrti  my  brother  out,  which 
they  did  by  fotfee,  #ith  the  most  insolent  brutality* 

" '  Retoettaber/  cried  Lord  Somertown,  as  the 
teefi  Were  dragging  ftty  brother  out* c  remember  I 
wit  I'  atanul  the  marline,  there  are  more  ways  than 
but  of  dotttg  it;  No  Tr^iiham  shall  niritfe  with  my 
fc«tffyf  ftnd  lite!  When  my  brothev  returned 
froriie,  be  tviOfe  a  tetter  to  me  relating  all  that  had 
pgftfcdF  lit  LdV^  Soriierto wnX  and  entreating  me  to 
fctiotoi  hfai  Whitfter  his  Emily  waa,  indeed,  un-» 

u  My  brottver  de^ffed  cbe  to  endeavor  to  soften* 
fefe  ftfther  iff  bis  fttvtfiftv  and  to  lend  bihi  what  as- 
fewtsSice  I  coftJ<Vbi  finding  Ms  beloved  wife.  The 
tfffttag  of  this  tetter  was  the  last  action  tfeni  was 
fcNWfti  6f  the  tftifoitottgte.  youth's  lMe.  A  note 
foti  be&ft  gften  hirii,  whilst  he  was  employed  in  ity 
8fld  a&  Idbfr'aft'  he  Had  finished  it,  he  took  his  kit/ 
fttaf ;  Weftf  cfdL *  His  servant  waited  np  for  bim, 
fffifil  #&  da#n  of  (My,  and  felt  great  alarm  at  his 
fatyiri^  out,  as  H  was  very  unusual  with  my  bro^ 
Iher  to  rio  ho.  When  the  porter  got  op,  Lord 
Durham's'  vatet  went  to  bed,  and  having  slept  till 
fttftt  ofclock,  found  his  anxiety  greatly  increased^ 
Wheft  he  learned  that  his  Lord  had  not  yet  rev 
Mrft£id. 

c<  My  father,  on  the  receipt  of  my  brotber's  let* 
ter,  had  set  immediately  off  for  LoaxHon,  and  ar- 
med there  late  the  same  night. 
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M  Tbe  howe  wbs  io  the  utmost  confusion  when 
he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  as  the  bleeding  body 
of  my  brother  hptd  juat  been  found  In  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  recently  owned  by  bis  aJfcctionate 
valet,  whose  anxiety  for  Ji is  master's  safety  had 
led  hitn  a,U  twer  the  town  in  semrah  of  him.  The 
report  of  a  wounded  gentle  man  being  found  in  Ken- 
siugtou  Gardens,  soon  reaehed  hi  sears,  and  he  flew 
to  the  spot  whither  Lord  Durham  had  been  c6»j 
veyed  by  tbe  person  who  found  him,  and  whefre 
surgical  aid  had  been  adrainisterecEmyaui;  for  at* 
thaugh  my  dear  brother  shewed  signs  of  life  for 
several  hours  after  be  was  found,  be  never  spoke, 
Bor  gave  the  least  token  of  sensibility,  and  every 
glimmering  of  hope  was  fled,  and  tbe  last  feint 
struggle  over,  before  poor  Graham  arrived,  who 
instantly  recognised  hip  beloved  master,  when  be 
talked  upon  bU  lifeless  corpse,  fjia%ured  as  it 
W»a  by  wounds  and  blood  ;  and  on  searching  his 
pockets  narrowly,  %  note,  w;hich  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  first  examinees,  was'  found,  which 
Lord  Durham  bad  received  only  a  lew  minutes 
before  he  left  bis  father's  house,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  Jed  him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  murdered. 

"The  baud-writing  was  an  imitation  of  Lady 
JSp»ily's,  and  the  words  were  merely  these:— 
4  Precisely  at  five  o'clock  ibis  afternoon  you  will 
$ud  a  person  at  Kensington  Garden  gate,  who  will 
lea*)  you  to  your  faithful  wife.— Emily/ 

"  A  latent  bope  of  reviving  his  dear  lord,  pot- 
witbe4a#ding  baa -lifeless  appearance,  and  the 
opuiipn  pf  the. surgeon,  had  induced  poor  Gra- 
ham fc>>  have  my  brother  conveyed  home,  where 
ev^ry  $id  was  immediately  summoned,  that 
anxiety  and  affection  could  suggest ;  but  human 
help  was  q(  no  avail,  the  vital  spark  had  fled,  and 
tbe  inanimate  body  was  incapable  of  receiving 
succour. 

"  Tbe  AMial  sentence  bad  j vis t  been  pronounced 
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by  the  surgeons  Graham's  care  had  assembled,  at 
the  moment  of  ray  father's  arrival.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  agony  of  that  distracted  pa- 
rent, when  the  fatal  news  was  revealed  to  him. 
He  had  set  dut  on  his  journey  with  sentiments  of 
the  most  Violent  anger  towards  his  son,  and  de- 
termined at  all  events  to  annul  the  marriage,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  displeasure,  little  expecting  - 
to  find  it  for  ever  set  aside,  by  a  batastrophe  so  fa- 
tal. The  circumstances  of  my  poor  brother's  be- 
ing discovered  were  extraordinary.  Two  men, 
employed  in  the  gardens,  h&d  heard  the  report  of 
two  pistols,  whilst  they  were  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gardens,  they  both  agreed  that  it  was  a 
duel,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  towards  the 
spot  the  sound  appeared  to  come  from. 

"They  were  some  time,  however,  before  they 
found  any  thing  to  confirm  tneir  suspicions.  A» 
it  was  a  rainy  day  no  person  was  walking,  and 
when  they  had  looked,  in  vain,  for  some  traces  of 
the  snpposed  duellists,  they  were  about  to  aban- 
don their  opinion,  and  return  to  their  work,  when 
one  of  them  stumbled  over  something  lyiug  on  the 
grass,  and  on  stooping  to  examine  what  it  was, 
found  a  pistol.  This  circumstance  reviving  their 
former  suspicion,  they  made  a  diligent  search, 
and  soon  afterwards  discovered  my' unfortunate 
brother  lying  extended  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree, 
whose  spreading  branches  had  so  darkened  the 
spot,  that  the  long  grass  concealed  him,  until  the 
men  were  close  to  him.  His  hat  was  off,  and  lay 
at  some  distance  from  him,  and  a  pistol,  unloaded, 
lay  close  beside  hfm.  Some  faint  signs  of  life, 
that  appeared  on  a  close  examination,  induced 
the  men  to  lift  him  from  his  cold  bed,  and  convey 
him  to  the  nearest  public  house,  though  a  feftrfor 
their  own  safety  had  well-nigh  deterred  them  from 
the  charitable  act,  as  the  mysterious  circumstances 
<tf  Jiis  death  rendered  it  but  too  probable  that  they 
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might  be  suspected  of  murdering  him.  Their  h u- 
rnitiity  triumphed  ever  their  fears,  and  they  acted 
the  p^rt  of  the  good  Samaritan.  On  their  entrance 
in  the;public  house,,  the  men  desired  the  landlord 
to.  examine  the  dear  youth's  pockets,  when  his 
purse  was  found,  containing  a  considerable  sum 
o£  money,  and  his  -watch,  which  was  a  gold  re- 
peater of  great  value ;  which  proved  beyond  a 
dpubt  that  he  had  not  been  robbed. 

"  From  a  fear  of  getting  into  trouble,  the  land- 
lord of  the  public  house  where  my  jbrother  lay, 
had  summoned  the  coroner,  with  the  utmost  des- 
patch, and  an  inquest  was  held  upon. the  body 
before  it  was  cold.  At  this  investigation  it  had 
been  decided  that  the  gentleman  had  been  killed 
in  a  duel  with  some  person  unknown,  as.  the  two 
pistols  being  found  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
proved  he  had  not  put  an  end  to  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  his  property  being  untouched,  was  a 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  had  not  fallen  by 
the  band  of  a  robber.  The  mournful  ceremony 
was  over  before  the  arrival  of  Graham,  who  repro- 
bated their  precipitation  in  the  strongest  terms,  ex- 
claiming '  That  he  was  sure  his  dear  master  was  not 
dead,  but  had  only  fainted  through  loss  of  blood/ 

"  He  had  his  lord  removed,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
a  lifter  could  be  provided,  with  the  tender  est  cau- 
tion ;  i>ut,  as  I  have  already  related,  disappoint- 
ment was  the  sad  result  of  all  the  faithful  creature  s 
endeavours. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  mournful  event,  was 
a  fcerious  fit  of  illness  to  my  father,  whose  agonised 
feeling^  were  too  much  for  his  constitution,  he  re- 
proached himself  incessantly  with  his  son's  death, 
believing  that  his  own  severity  had  driven  him  on 
his  ruin  ;  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  two 
pistols  being  found  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
my  father  always  thought  Lord  Durham  had  kil- 
led himself,  although  the  note  found  iu  his  pocket 
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by  Graham,  but  too  plainly  pointed  out  the  moum- 
ftil  truth,  and  left  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  my 
mind  that  my  brother  had  been  trepanned  by  the 
nile  forgery,  into  the  power  of  an  assassin ;  who 
that  assassin  waa^  baa  never  been  fliacareaed, 
though  I  must  omn  tuy  au&piciopa  seated  on  one 
poison  only,  either  as  the  principal,^  at  least  4h«s 
employer.  My  fqther  sent;  for  me  the  day  .after 
he  took  to  his. bed,  and  endeavoured  by  his  ten- 
deirnass  to  ptao*  for  the  hacsh  pianner  in  which  he 
had  tieaited  me. 

"  Heraentiooed  his  intentions  of  acknowledging 
Lady  Durham  and  her  infafct,  and  sent  me  to  the 
place  of  her  $onoeaiment,  with  a  kind  message  to 
that  pnopoDt. 

♦'Jiut  ala$l  a  nejeaorvow  was  prepared ;for»me  : 
the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  Emily  bad  been 
discovered  .by  her  implacable  father,  who  forcibly 
conveyed'  her  >to  one  of  his  qwn  *  [nations  in  a  dis- 
tant county.  The  lovely  creature  had  refiised  to 
ppirt  .with  her  child,  who  was  ^accordingly  permit- 
ted tA  accompany  her  in. her 'banishment. '    ■ 

"My  father  received,  the  news  of  this  fresh  act 
of  cruelty  with,  real  con  corn:     He  had  rested  his 
hopes  of  conciliating  his  uweasj  conscience  by 
showing  to  rthe  beloved  wife  of  < bis  lamented  son, 
the  deep  penitence  be  felt  for  hi^  former  cruelty, : 
and  endeavouring  to  atone  for  it  by  e*e$y  act  of 
tenderness  her  forlorn  •  situation  required .     This • 
mournful  satisfaction  was,  however,  denied  bun, 
and  he  took  on  so  heavily,  that  his  grief  produced 
a  train  of  disorders,  which  soon  became  fatal. 
He  survived  his  son  only  thirteen  months ;  during 
the  whole  of  that  melancholy  period,  I  lived  to- 
tally secluded  from  society.      Lady  Petersfield 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  displace  me  from  my  fa*, 
tfrer's  sick-room ;  1  was  tenacious  of  my  post  as 
head  nurse,  and  as  my  services  appeared  more 
agreeable  to  my  unhappy  parent  than  any  other  • 
person's  all  her  manoeuvres  were  fallacious. 


"  Wfceti  tier  Uiriyshrp  found  I  was  stationary, 
she  camg  (ess  frequently  into  the  apartment,  and 
soon  rettit hed  to  her  gay  habits,  without  concent 
ing  herself  About  the  invalid,  whom  she  represent-1 
ttl  as  £  hypochondriac,  to  all  her  acquaintance. 
Indeed  her  ladyship's  spirits  appeared  better  thart 
evei\  aAe>^iy  defer  brother's  death.  Her  favourite 
ftoitft  was  obtained,  hereon  was  now  Lord  Dur- 
ham She  heard  of  ray  brother's  marriage,  and 
ttttft  there  *vas  a  child,  but  her  indefatigable  ge- 
nius s6oh'  discovered  that  it  was  a  daughter,  and 
ftterteforfe  not  to  be  feared .  During  the  whole  time 
ftfy  Father  lived,  I  received  no  letter  from  Lady 
Dtiifitiih,  nor  could  I  gait*  any  access  to  her  by 
al)  the  stratagems  I  could  devise;  various  and 
tbrihentirtg  were  the  reports  spread  abroad  of  that 
interesting  creature, 

•f  Sbtfie^Hti^s  I;  heard  she  tras  in  a  deep  decline; 
at  others,  that  she  had  quite  recovered  her  health 
and  spirits,  and  was  about  to  emerge  from  her  re- 
tirement, and  become  the  ornament  of  ton.  I 
dared  not  to  mention  these  vague  rumours  to  my 
father,  whose  spirits  became  weaker  every  day, 
and  whose  remorse  was  frequently  beyond  the 
control  of  reason.  At  length  the  awful  moment 
arrived — the  agonised  frame  could  no  longer  sup* 
port  the  painful  struggle — my  poor  father  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  in  his  forty-niutfr  year,  and  left  me 
an  isolated  being,  without  o&e  friend  to  console 
me.  I  could  pot  remain  with  Lady  Petersfield, 
the  slgfet  of  her  w&s  insupportable;  I  therefore  re* 
moved  as  soon  as  I  decently  could  to  my  Aunt 
Mbrris<>n?$f  tiftert  I  returned  dntil  I  married  Lord 
JSHftif^ourt,  Wliidfa  ev^iittook  place  the  ensuing 
Jear. 

••  tfte  bfcstfje  of  my  marriage  obliged  me  to  mix 
more  #ith  'fHtf 'tttylid,  and  fey  dtgtees  I  recovered 
at  portitfn  ot  wrf  ftfrnier  S^ttUs,  tet  still  I  heard 
ridflflfeg  otxrtf  pbtW  Utility  that  wras  satisfactory  : 
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sbe  never  appeared  in  public,  and  I  h&d  every 
reason  to  suppose  she  was  a  close  prisoner  in  her 
father's  gloomy  mansion  in  Westmoreland.  Seven 
years  had  elapsed  without  my  obtaining  any  light 
upon  the  subject,  when,  one  day,  taking  up  the 
newspaper,  I  was  struck  by  reading  the  following 
paragraph :—  On  Thursday  died,  at  her  father's, 
seat, in  Westmoreland,  Lady  Emily  Hinchinbroke, 
only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somertown ;  her  la* 
dytsliip  has  been  long  in  a  declining  state/  I  was 
inexpressibly  shocked.  *  Poor  victim  of  impla- 
cable revenge,'  said  I,  ( thou  hast  then  escaped 
from  thy  dreary  prison!  But  what  alas!  is  become  % 
of  thy  offspring  ?'  The  air  of  disclaiming  her  hus- 
band's title,  in  announcing  Lady  Durham's  death, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  her  child  was  no  more. 

<fc  Eight  years  more  elapsed  before  I  was  con- 
vinced this  idea  was  erroneous ;  I  then  received 
the  following  words,  written  in  a  beautiful  small- 
Hand: — 

» 

"  Dear  Aunt, 

.  "  I  have  beeri  taught  to  love  you  by  the  best 
of  mothers,  and  1  do  love  you  with  all  my  heart, 
though  I  have  never  been  so  happy  as  to  see  you*J 
My  grandfather  is  gone  to  Ireland  on  some  busi- 
ness, and  my  kind  governess  has  promised  to  take 
me  to  your  house,  if  you  will  condescend  to  re* 
ceive  your  dutiful  and  affectionate  Niece, 

* ,  . 

Emily  Trentham/*    » 

"  I  could  not  doubt  that  this  letter  came  from 
my  brother's  child,  and  I  was  delighted  beyond 
measure  with  the  sweet  idea  of  folding  her  to  my 
bosom.  My  answer  may  be  guessed,  and  the 
next  day  the  sweet  angel  was  introduced  to  ma 
I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  what  I  fell  when  I. 
beheld  the  most,  striking  likeness  of  my  injured. 
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Seymour,  in  the  soft  features  of  bis  lovely  daugh- 
ter. A  more  perfect  beauty  I  never  saw,  nor  a 
female  so  devoid  of  yanity.  She  seemed  the  very 
soul  of  affection,  and  capable  of  interesting  the 
sternest  heart  in  her  favour.  This  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  her  governess,  who  assured  me  that 
Lady  Emily  had  so  won  upon  her  grandfather; 
that  she  believed  his  lordship  loved  no  other  being 
upon  earth  but  herself.  The  sweet  girl  could  ptay 
but  a  short  time  with  me,  but  we  often  renewed 
the  pleasure  we  experienced  in  meeting  during 
Lord  Somertown's  absence. 

"  These  visits  were,  however,  suspended  at  bin 
return,  and  a  letter  now  and  then,  clandestinely 
exchanged,  was  all  our  consolation,  under  the 
privation.  I  did  not  see  the  dear  Emily  again  for 
two  years,  and  then  I  found  her  every  thing  the 
fondest  heart  could  wish,  in  mind  and  person ; 
but  there  was- an  air  of  melancholy  about  her  that 
greatly  distressed  me,  as  it  appeared  unnatural 
to  her;  she  blushed  when  I  questioned  her,  and 
replied  that  she  would  some  day  lay  open  every 
thought  of  her  heart  to  me  ;  but  at  present  she 
must  be  excused.  Alas  !  I  saw  her  no  more  from 
that  period,  for  about  this  time  her  cruel  grand- 
father died,  and  I  at  first  hoped,  when  I  heard  the 
news,  that  the  lovely  girl's  emancipation  would 
follow.  In  this  hope  I  was  fatally  mistaken,  his 
son  and  successor,  the  present  lord,  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  his  father,  and  seemed  'to  consider  his 
cruelty  as  much  an  inheritance  as  his  estate. 

"  In  his  hands  the  hapless  Emily  found  another 
tyrant,  and  she  was  soon  afterwards  married, 
against  her  inclination,  it  is  generally  thought,  to 
a  nobleman,  whose  name  I  shall  not  now  mention, 
and  went  over  with  him  to  Ireland  immediately. 
I  am  astonished  she  has  never  written  to  roe  since, 
although  I  have  addressed  several  letters  to  her, 
supposing  that  the  restraint  she  formerly  suffered, 
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had  noW  been  agreeably  changed  to  liberty.  A 
murmur  which  has  lately  reached  me,  respecting 
her  present  situation,  makes  me  very  *unhappy, 
but  as  it  has  not  yet  been  confirmed,  I  will  pass  it 
over  in  silence, 

"I  hope,  however, that  my  melancholy  story 
has  sufficiently  impressed  your  mind  with  the  truth 
of  what  I   first  advanced — That  marriages  con- 
trary to  the  express  prohibition  of  parents,  are  ge 
nerally  unhappy,  and  often  fatal/' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  Modern  Bluebeard. 

a  Would  you  imagine  my  stupidity,  my  dear 
mother,"  said  Lord  EUincourt,  "  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to  your  story  with  the  most  profound  in- 
terest, because  I  took  it  into  my  wise  head,  that 
the  denoument  would  prove  my  Fanny  to  be  the 
daughter  of  your  hero  and  heroine.  A  curious 
anachronism,  certainly?' 

*  u  Yes,"  replied  Lady  EUincourt, "  the  daughter 
of  my  unfortunate  brother  is  at  least  sixyears  older 
khan  you  are,  and  has  be^n  married  several  ijrears." 
.:  "My  sapience  will  be  found  a  little  more  pro- 
found," said  Lord  EUincourt,  "  in  regard  to  the 
,  same  of  the  nobleman  who  married  that  child  of 
misfortune — I  know  him  well." 
4  "How  is  that  possible?"  asked  Lady  Ellin- 
court,  "  1  am  sure. I  never  mentioned  one  of  the 
personages  in  this  mournful  drama  to  you  before. 
As  Lord  Somertown  never  acknowledged  my 
brother's  marriage  with  his  daughter,  nor  would 
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<?ver  permit  her  unfortunate  offspring  to  be  called, 
by  his  name,  I  have  strequously  avoided  advert-' 
ing  to  the  melancholy  story;  even  in  my  own 
family/" 

"  Your  own  family  have  learned  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars, nevertheless/'  answered  Lord  Ellincourt, 
"  as  I  will  shew  you.  About  two  months  ago,  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  sister,  which  contains  a 
lorighistory  of  the  lady  you  allude  to,  and  who> 
by  the  bye,  is  wife  to  the  Earl  of  Ballafyn,  the 
Bluebeard  of  Ireland.  You  shall  read  Caroline's, 
letter." 

'  "  Pray  let  me  look  at  it  directly/'  said  Lady 
Ellincourt,  "  for  the  account  I  had  was  a  very 
imperfect  one,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  inquire  more 
particularly,  lest  I  should  revive  a  tale,  which  I 
wish  to  be  forgotten." 

"  I  never  liked  Lord  Ballafyn,"  said  Lord  El- 
lincourt, "  I  have  been  often  in  his  company,  dur- 
ing his  visits  to  England,  though  I  little  thought 
he  was  related  to  me.  By  Caroline's  account  he 
is  a  monster  in  the  form  of  a  man,  who  not  con- 
tent with  rendering  &n  innocent  woman  wretched, 
has  now  taken  the  diabolical  measure  of  blacken- 
ing her  character.  I  will  bring  the  letter  when 
I  come  to-morrow,  but  1  am  engaged  this  evening, 
and  cannot  possibly  call  again/* 

"  You  are  a  provoking  creature/'  replied  Lady 
Rllincourt,  "  for  I /shall  be  upon  thorns  until  I 
read  Caroline's  letter.  1  wonder  she  never  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  me/' 

"  She  knew  that  it  would  revive  some  disagree- 
able remembrances/'  said  Lord  Ellincourt,  "  and 
therefore  she  foyebore  to  touch  upon  it.  Youwill 
see  her  reasons,  when  you  read  her  letter ;  for  my 

ftart  I  did  not  understand  to  what  event  she  al- 
uded,  until  your  melancholy  recital  explained  the 
enigma.  To  curtail  the  endurance  of  your  sus- 
pense, I  will  inclose  my  sister's  letter  to  you,  in  a 
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cover,  as  soon  as  I  return  home,  and  then  my  dear 
mother  can  indulge  her  curiosity  immediately." 

Lord  Elllncourt  kept  his  promise,  and  in  a  few 
hours  his  mother  was  in  possession  of  the  letter 
It  was  as  fo?lows : — 

41  My  dear  Edmund, 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  you  do  not  intend 
visiting  Ireland  this  year,  as  I  had  made  up  my* 
mind  to  expect  you,  and  my  good  lord  has  posi- 
tively assured  me  that  he  cannot  afford  to  take  me 
with  him,  when  he  goes  to  England,  we  shall  not 
meet,  therefore,  for  many  months.  I  had  a  story, 
so  much  in  the  marvellous  to  entertain  you  with, 
had  you  kept  your  word  of  spehding  the  Christmas 
with  us,  atid  \  had  intended  to  reserve  the  surprise 
for  a  winter  evening's  delassement,  but  now  you 
must  have  it  in  a  letter. 

"  You  have  frequently  mentioned  Lord  fialla- 
fyn's  brother,  Col.  Ross,  as  one  of  your  intimates, 
and  therefore  I  daresay  you  are  no  stranger  to  his 
lordship.  Whether  his  beautiful  exterior  has  the 
power  of  prejudicing  bis  own  sex  in  his  favour,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  it  has  had  bqt  too  much  success 
with  ours.  Some  years  ago,  this  fascinating  no: 
bleman  married  oneof  the  loveliest  Women  England 
ever  produced,  and  brought  his  bride  with  him  to 
Ballafyn  Castle,  where  she  was  looked  up  to  as  a 
divinity  by  all  the  guests  who  were  admitted  to 
the  Castle. 

"Lady  Ballafyn's  carriage  was  such  as  the 
strictest  prudence,  joined  to  the  most  unaffected 
modesty,  would  dictate ;  but  the  melancholy  that 
seemed  to  prey  upon  her  spirits  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  many,  and  the  curiosity  of  all*  This 
was  naturally  supposed  to  originate  in  the  treat' 
raent  she  received  from  her  husband,  who,  although 
the  greatest  libertine  that  ever  entered  the  pale  of 
matrimony,  took  it  into  his  wise  head  to  bejealou9 
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of  her,  and  led  her  a  life  suitable  to  bis  lioeral 
ideas  of  female  chastity. 

"  All  this,  Lady  Ballafyn  bore  with  unrepining  * 
patience,  and  finding  that  her  unreasonable  lord 
appeared  displeased  with  the  admiration  she  ex- 
cited, the  charming  Emily  declined  going  into 
public  as  much  as  she  possibly  could. 

'•  Lord  Ballafyn  permitted  his  wife  to  return  to 
England  for  her  lying-in,  and  she  passed  several 
months  in  her  native  country  after  that  event; 
during  which  period  the  child  died,  and  the  poor 
lady  returned  to  Ireland,  in  a  state  of  mind  bor- 
dering on  melanqholy,  and  never  afterwards  mixed 
with  any  company  whatever.  Lord  Ballafyn's 
visitors  now  consisted  of  gentlemen  only;  and 
Lady  Ballafyn,  either  by  her  own  choice,  or  his: 
cruelty,  inhabited  an  obscure  corner  of  the  castle, 
where  her  very  existence  was  nearly  forgotten. 

"  It  is  said  that  she  has  visited  England  once, 
during  one  of  her  lord's  absences,  unknown  to 
him,  and  that  a  discovery  which  he  lately  made  of 
that  transaction,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  cruelty 
with  which  she  has  been  treated  within  these  few 
months.  Such  unheard  of  barbarities,  were,  I  be- 
lieve, never  before  practised,  unless  by  his  name- 
sake, Bluebeard,  which  title  has  been  bestowed 
upon  his  lordship  for  his  savage  conduct,  by  all 
the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood.  . 

"My  maid  assures  me  that  the  poor  lady  has 
been  shut  up  for  days  together  without  provision, 
and  that  the  monster  has  more  than  once  lifted  hi* 
ugly  paw  against  her,  and  even  dragged  her  by 
the  hair  of  her  head  from  oneapartment  to  another. 
No  person  is  suffered  to  have  access  to  her,  nor 
can  any  letter  reach  her  hand,  as  she  is  surrounded  ' 
by  his  creatures,  and  never  left  one  moment  to 
herself. 

*4  A  few  months  ago  a  young  man  of  noble  mien, 
and  with  the  most  beautiful  countenance  in  the 
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world,  was  seen  creeping  about  the  purlieus  of  the 
castle,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate  within  its 
ponderous  walls;  his  attempts  were,  however, 
fruitless,  and  at  last  he  applied  himself  to  pne  of 
the  servants,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  interest*  in, 
his  cause,  by  a  bribe,  that  showed  however  mean, 
his  apparel  might  be,  that  he  was  not  in  indigent 
circumstances.  .» 

"  The  servant  pocketed  the  bribe,  and,  like 
many  of  his  betters,  who  do  the  same,  without  the 
least  intention  of  earning  what  he  had  accepted, 
he  listened  to  all  the  stranger  had  to  say,  and  pro- 
mised to  obtain  for  him  what  he  wished,  namely — 
an  interview  with  Lady  Ballafyn.  Tlje  hour  of 
midnight  was  appointed  for  the  meeting,  and  the, 
unwary  youth,  trusting  to  his  dpceitful  betrayer 
was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  exasperated  lord ; 
who,  after  loading  him  with  every  epithet  of  abuse, 
assured  him  that  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life, 
was  by  making  a  full  confession  of  his  own  and 
Lady  Ballafyn's  guilt.  The  youth  listened  to  the 
base  proposal  with  silent  contempt,  and  when 
forced  by  his  persecutors  to  answer  the  charge,  he 
persisted  in  asserting  theinnocence  of  the  traduced 
lady,  and  declared  that  she  knew  not  of  his  coming, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  culpable,  if  he  was. 

"  He  refused  to  answer  any  farther  questions ; 
treating  the  threats  of  his  persecutors  with  ineff-. 
able  disdain.      '  To  die,9  said   the  gallant  youth, 
4  is  no  such  mighty  hardship,  but  to  betray  a. trust . 
is  impossible  to  a  man  who  thinks  as  J  do.'     He. 
was  kept  several  days  prisoner  at  the  castle,  in  or- 
der to  extort  some  confession  from  him,  but  when 
Lord  Ballafyn  found  him  impervious  to  all  his 
stratagems,  he  employed  some  of  his  myrmidons 
to  get  rid  of  him  in  a  way  that  has  not  yet  been 
properly  ascertained.     Some  reports  say  that  the  ; 

stranger  has  been  sent  to  T Goal  to  take  his 

trial  the  next  assizes,  as.a  housebreaker:  Others, 
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that  he  has  been  smuggled  on  board  a  transport 
lying  at  Y  — at  the  time,  that  was  bound 

for  the  West  Incfies,  whither  he  was  sent  as  a  re- 
cruit in  a  regiment  going  in  that  ship  thither ;  the 
captain  of  which  is  a  creature  of  Lord  Ballafyn  s. 
'  But  my  maid,  who  always  deals  in  the  marvellous 
as  well  as  the  horrific,  assures  me  that  he  was 
thrown  down  the  black  rock,  that  hangs  over  the 
sea,  a  little  distance  from  Ballafyn  Castle,  and 
that  bis  ghost  has  been  seen  every  moonlight  night 
since,  standing  on  the  crag  of  the  rock,  and  point- 
ing to  the  restless  surges  beneath. 

"  The  people  pretend  that  this  interesting  stran- 
ger resembled  Lady  Ballafyn  so  strikingly,  that 
he  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  herself  in  man's 
attire. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  hear  stories  like  these  with 
indifference;  I  confess, therefore,  that  I  have  been 
deeply  interested  by  this  tale,  particularly  so,  as 
I  understand  the  unfortunate  lady  is  a  near  rela- 
tion of  ours.  I  don't  know  whether  yon  ever 
heard  of  an  ill-fated  marriage,  in  our  family,  that 
caused  my  poor  grandfather's  death:  My  mother 
could  tell  you  the  sad  history  more  perfectly  than 
I  can,  but  I  would  not  have  you  ask  it,  unless  she 
leads  to  it  herself,  for  I  have  heard  that  the  sad 
consequences  of  that  fatal  union  nearly  overset  her 
reason,  during  the  first  shock  she  sustained. 

"Lady  Ballafyn  is  the  offspring  of  that  marriage, 
and  seems  to 'inherit  the  misfortunes  of  her  parents. 
But  to  return  to  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 
My  imagination,  which  you  know,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, is  tolerably  fertile,  has  formed  half  a  score 
of  romances  out  of  the  materials  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  the  most  probable  of  which,  appears  to 
me  to  resemble  the  pathetic  tale  of '  Owen  of  Car- 
ron;  or,  the  tragedy  of  Douglas/  The  stranger 
must  be  a  son  of  Lady  .Ballafyn*?,  by  a  former 
marriage,  and  having  just  found  out  who  is  his 
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parent,  be  has  experienced  the  fate  of  the  artless* 
Owen,  or  the  more  magnanimous  Douglas.  And 
my  maid  says  that  the  stranger  appeared  too  old 
to  be  the  son  of  Lady  B.  and  if  that  be  true,  he 
must  be  her  lover,  and  her  lord  is  not  quite  so  cul- 
pable as  we  think  him.  And  yet  the  said  Lady 
Ballafyn  did  not  expect  him,  nor  know  aay  thing 
of  his  coming.  He  might  therefore  be  a  lover, 
though  not  a  favoured  one ;  and  yet  why  did  he 
not  come  before,  if  he  meant  to  come  at  all ;  and 
if.  Lady  B.  did  not  know  of  his  coming,  bow  could 
he  expect  she  would  receive  biro,  or,  what  end 
could  he  hope  to  have  answered  by  so  dangerous 
a  step  ?  In  short  I  am  Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  con- 
jecture, and  1  heartily  wish  yoi*  were  heie,  J2d- 
mund,  to  aid  my  search  for  the  clue  that  must 
lead  me  out  of  it 

"  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  delightful  feat 
of  knigbt-erraatry,  foryou  to  haxe  delivered  the 
fair  lady  from  the  claws  of  hcjr  persecutor,  which 
yon  might  have  done  in  the  character  of  her  nearest 
relation.  Yomr  intimacy  with,  CoU  Ro$s~.  would 
have  gained  access  to  the  Castle  for  yov,  and  your 
own  ingenuity  must  have  accomplished  pH  the 
rest.  You  see  what  a  charming  pt*n  I  had.  laid 
out  for  your  winter's  campaign,  but  yo*r  pbgtinatei 
attachment  to  your  own  country  spoila  every  tbitfg. 
One  thing  I  forgot,  which  is  a  materia*  part  of  my 
story*— Lord  Ballafyn  has  publicly  reported  (bet 
his  lady  has  been  guilty  of  infidelity,  and  that,, 
for  that  reason,  he  chooses  to  immure  her  m  soli- 
tory  confinement ;  he  pretends  that  beh$&  detected 
the  crime  he  alleges  against  her,  asserting  tlmt  h§* 
has  several  letters  in  bis  possession  that  are  irre- 
fragable proofs  of  her  delinquency* 

"  One  of  his  lordship's  friends  ventured  to  asfc 
him  why  he  did  not  sue  for  a  divorce,  from  a 
woman,  who  reflected  such  dishonour  upon  bis 
name.    But  be  replied,  that  he  knew  th^t  was 
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what  Lady  Ballafyn  wished,  and  therefore  he  was 
determined, to  disappoint  her.  This  is  his  ostensi- 
ble reason,  but  depend  upon  it  the  real  one  origi- 
nates in  his  owft  evil  conscieqce.  How  could  a 
man  demand  justice  upon  bis  wife  for  a  breach  of 
faith  who  has  a  mistress  in  every  place  he  inha- 
bits? He  keeps  a  very  expensive  lady  io  Dublin; 
another  in  England ;  and  there  is  one  who  was 
bis  favourite  before  he  married,  who  resides  within 
the  precincts  of  his  own  demesne,  and  this  woman, 
it  is,  they  say,  who  instigates  his  cruelty  to  his 
suffering  lady.  What  think  you  of  our  modern 
Bluebeard?" 

When  Lady  EHincourt  had  perused  her  daugh- 
ter's letter,  she  felt  the  most  poignant  affliction. 

Some  faint  rumours  had  reached  her  that  Lord 
JJallafyn  had  suspected  his  lady's  fidelity,  but  as 
no  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  a  divorce,  Lady  EU 
lincourt  gave  no  credit  to  them.  The  miserable 
truth  was  now  but  too  evident ;  her  niece  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  cruel,  and  abandoned  libertine,  and 
her  character,  and  perhaps  her  life,  would  be  sa- 
crificed to  gratify  the  malice  and  revenge  of  his 
depraved  mistress.  The  sweet  creature  appeared 
destitute  of  friends  to  espouse  her  caujse,  and 
therefore  wholly  at  the  villain's  mercy  ! 
*.  "  Oh !  my  brother/'  exclaimed  Lady  EHincourt,' 
clasping  her  hands  in  agony,  "  my  beloved  bro- 
ther, the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  offspring  awaken 
in  my  mind  the  sad  remembrance  of  thy  cruel 
death.  The  wounds  of  my  heart  are  torn  open, 
and  bleed  afresh,  and  I  am  still  the  same  power- 
less creature,  as  when  weeping  thy  misfortune**  I 
can  only  lament;  to  remedy  is  not  within  the  copv- 
pass  of  my  power  l" 
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Wurv  the  first  amotions  of  Lady  Elliacotufa 
sorrow  had  subsided,  she  rat  down  to  write  to  her 
daughter*  Her  letter  contained  a  gentle  repri- 
mand for  not  immediately  informing  her  of  the 
moarnfol  situation  of  her  beloved  niece,  and  re* 
</oe*ted  her  never  to  spare  her  feelings,  in  future, 
at  the  e*pence  of  her  humanity.  «■  I  know,"  added 
she,  "  that  I  am  a  poor  powerless  creature,  as  to 
any  thine  I  can  do,  bot  my  mind  suggests  a  mea- 
sure which  may,  perhaps,  be  adverted  to  with 
success, 

"Cannot  yon,  my  dear  Caroline,  find  some  ge- 
nerously disinterested  person  who  could  be  per- 
suaded to  write  to  Lord  Somertown,  and  state 
the  actual  situaton  of  his  niece.  1  have  been 
told  he  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  1  think  if  he  knew 
how  the  is  treated,  he  would  find  some  means  to 
redress  her  wrongs* 

11  The  notice  must  not  come  from  oar  family,  or 
how  readily  would  I  fly  to  acquaint  him  with  her 
peril ;  for  my  anxiety  for  my  poor  Emily,  would 
supersede  every  feeling  of  resentment  in  my  bosom 
and  force  me  to  act  in  concert  with  my  bitteres, 
enemv,  so  that  her  welfare  appeared  likely  to  re- 
mit from  such  a  coalition.  I  understand  that 
Lord  Somertown  resides  constantly  now  at  his 
■eat  in  Yorkshire,  a  prey  to  the  most  profound 
melancholy.  1  fear  there  is  but  too  much  cause 
for  such  a  disposition.  Reflection  to  a  mind  like 
hie,  must  be  exquisite  torture.  Surely  he  will  be 
glad  of  something  to  rouse  him  from  the  torpor  of 
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despair,  atid  force  bim  to  exert  all  the  energy  he 
possesses  in  behalf  of  his  suffering  niece." 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  Lady  Ellinconrt  receiv 
ed  the  following  from  her  daughter  :— 

41  The  object  of  your  solicitude,  my  dearest 
mother,  is  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  this  cruel 
world!  Lady  Ballafyn  bad  been,  dead  a  fortnight 
when  your  letter  reached  me.  I  wonder  you  have 
npt  seen  it  announced  in  the  English  papers. 

"  Innumerable  reports  are  spread  about  here, 
concerning  ibid  event.  Many,  people  assert  that 
her  ladyship  met  an  untimely  death  by  poison, 
administered  to  her  by  her  cruel  lord.  Of  this 
number  Mrs.  Flyn,  my  maid,  is  the  most  devout 
believer,  for  she  has  seen  people  there  who  have 
seen  Lady  Ballafyn's  ghost  all  in  white  upon  the 
crag  of  the  rock,  where  her  lover  appeared  some 
time  ago.  '  And  what,  my  lady,  could  take  her 
ladyship's  ghost  there,  you  know,  if  she  had  come 
fairly  by  h^r  death  ?'  This  is  Fly n's  creed,  and  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  could  not  turn  her  from 
it,  were  they  to  try. 

"Other  people  assert  that  Lady  B.  has  made 
her  escape  to  England,  and  that  it  was  only  a  log 
of  wood  that  was  so  pompously  interred,  a  few 
days  ago,  and  that  my  lord's  reason  for  choosing 
to  believe  her  dead,  is  because  he  intends  marrying 
the  woman  he  has  kept  so  long,  and  make  her 
as  good  as  a  great  many  more  ladies  who  wear 
coroners,  and  came  by  them  in  the  same  manner. 
But  for  my  part  I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  con- 
vert'to  neither  opinion ;  for  I  think  it  extremely 
natural  that  a  person  of  a  delicate,  frame,  like 
Lady  Ballafyn,  should  sink  under  the  pressure  of 
ill-treatment  and  confinement,  particularly  as  she 
had  ,  not  one  sympathising  bosom  to  whom  she 
could  impart  her  sorrows — I  only  wonder  she  has 
lived  so  long. 

44 1  hope  my  dear  mother's  excellent  sense  will 
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suggest  the  best :  cotosolatfon  to  her.  Ttoe  death' 
of  Lady  Batlafyois  the  emancipation  of  a  wretched 
slave,  and  ought  to  be  hailed  with  joy  instead  of 
lamentations  • 

"  That  she .  was  innocent  I  don't  entertain '  a 
doubt,  and  in  that  case  what  ab  exchange  is  her  Is! 
Sinking  as  she  was  beneath  accumulated  sorrow 
and  distress,  both  of  body  and  mind.  She  ift  now" 
translated  to  the  folness  of  glory  and  happiness 
for  evermore."    . 

•'  Lady  EUincpurt's  mind  was  relieved  from  the 
tortures  of.  suspense  and  anxiety,  by  the  mournful 
news  conveyed  to  her  in  her  daughter's  letter,  ahd 
her  agitated  feelings  gradually  dunk  into  the  calm 
of  settled  melancholy.  The  last  vestige  of  her  be- 
loved brother  was  now  extinct,  and  his  name  for 
ever  blotted  out.  The  sweet  offspring  of  that  tin* 
happy  marriage  had  terminated  her  youthful  ca- 
reer in  a  manner  no  less  wretched  than  her  parents 
bad  done  before  her ;  but  she  could  now  suffer  no 
more,  and  fear  subsided  with  hope,  in  the  heart 
of  Lady  Ellincourt. 

Lord  Ellincourt  beheld,  with  real  concern,  the 
havock  grief  was  making  oh  the  delicate  frame  Of 
his  indulgent  mother,  and  he  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavour to  divert  her  melancholy.  The  society 
of  the  engaging  Fanny  seemed  to  promise  the 
best  antidote  to  the  gloom  that  was  creeping  over 
her.  Lord  Ellincourt  intreated  his  mother  there- 
fore to  take  the  child  from  school,  and  by  making 
her  the  constant  inmate  of  the  house,  insure  to 
herself  the  comfort  of  a  companion,  whose  intru- 
sions on  her  privacy  would  be  optional. 
'■  Lady  Ellincourt  approved  of  the  scheme,  and 
Fanny  was  installed  in  hernew  abode  before  an- 
other week  had  elapsed,  to  the  almost  uncontroll- 
able joy  of  the  lively  girl,  who  thought  she  could 
never  sufficiently  express  her  gratitude  to  her  dear 
-—dear mamma,  as sheaow  styled  Lady  EiHncourt, 
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£>r  a  &vour  as  delightful  as  unlooked  for.  That 
Fanny  might  be  no  loser  by  the  removal,  Lady 
Ellincourt  determined  to  engage  an  accomplished 
governess  to  complete  the  education  of  her  darling 
under  her  root 

.  Mi*R  Bridewell  who  just  at  that  period  was 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  her  dear  Dawson,  recom* 
meaded  that  Lady  as  the  fittest  person  she  knew 
to  fill  up  the  important  station. 

Lady  Ellincourt  approved  the  measure,  and 
M  ra.  Dawson  became  the  governante  of  Fatherless 
Fanny,  assuming  as  much. importance  upon  the 
occasion,  as  if  she  had  been  appointed  to  the  tui- 
tion of  the  first  princess  in  the  known  world. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  mention,  that  soon 
after  the  Lady  Trenthams'  left  school,  the  amiable 
Lady  Maria,  became  the  wife  oi  the  far  from  ami* 
aide  Col  Ross,  whose  pleasing  exterior  had  be* 
goiled  her  of  her  heart*  before  she  was  aware  that 
nhe  had  one ;  and  whose  large  fortune  and  high 
family  rendered  him  agreeable  to  the  marquis  of 
Petersfield  as  a  son-in-law,  particularly  as  there 
appeared  to  be  a  fair  chance  of  the  family  title  and 
estate*  of  Bailafyn  centering  in  that  gentleman,  as 
his  brother  had  been  married  many  years  without 
having  an  heir,  and  the  rumours  that  had  reached 
the  Marquis  respecting  Lady  Ballafyn's  supposed 
infidelity,  rendered  it  probable  his  lordship  would 
nevdr  marry  again. 

During  the  ensuing  five  years  of  Fanny's  life, 
little  occurred  to  vary  the  scene.  She  was  the 
cherished  companion  of  her  kind  benefactress,  and 
thestill undiminished  favouriteof  Lord  Ellincourt, 
who,  though  he  continued  his  giddy  career  through 
the  mazes  of  fashion,  never  abated  aught  of  his 
kindness  towards  his  adopted  child. 

Mr 8.  Dawson  had  now  completed  the  educa- 
tion of  her  pupil,  and  the  recommendation  of 
Lady  Ellincourt,  obtained  for  that  lady  a  similar 
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situation  in  the  family  of  a  lady  who  resided  a 
pari  of  the  year  in  Ireland. 

Mrs.  Dawson  it  has  before  been  observed,  was 
of  a  disposition  exactly  calculated  to  make  her 
way  in  the  world.  She  well  knew  how  to  catch 
the  whim  of  the  moment,  and  to  humour  it  with 
the  most  consummate  skill. 

She  was  always,  therefore,  a  great  favourite 
with  her  employers.  Lady  Bllincourt,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world,  thought  Mrs. 
Dawson  the  epitome  of  perfection,  for  to  her  ob- 
servation she  had  appeared  as  pious  as  she  was 
accomplished,  and,  in  the  latter  point  there  was  no 
deception ;  Mrs.  Dawson  was  certainly  full  ca- 
pable of  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  as  far  as 
elegant  attainments  extended,  but  poor  Fanny 
would  have  imbibed  but  little  of  the  true  spirit  of 
piety  from  Mr  governess,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
genuine  lessons  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  affecti- 
onate friend,  Lady  Ellincourt;  and  the  firm  found* 
at  ion  that  had  been  laid  by  the  amiable  •  Emily 
Barlowe,  during  the  infant  years  of  the  interesting 
orphan.: 

Mrs.  Dawson  had  found  the  secret,  however, 
of  winniug  Fanny's  affection,  whose  artless  bosom, 
as  incapable  of  suspicion  asof  deceit,  judged  every 
.body  of  the  pure  model  of  her  own  heart.  Every 
secret  of  her  soul  had  been  reposed  in  Mrs.  Daw- 
son's keeping,  and  she  had  not  a]  thought  she 
wished  to  conceal  from  the  person  she  had  so 
long  considered  in  the  light  of  a  second  self.  To 
part  with  this  tenderly  beloved  friend,  was. there* 
fore  a  most  painful  trial  for  the  affectionate  girl, 
and  Mrs.  Dawson  took  care  the  impression  should 
not  be  softened  by  any  of  the  attentions  Lady  El- 
lincourt bestowed  upon  her  favourite  by  way  of 
amusing  her  thoughts,  and  diverting  them  from  the 
object  of  her  regret. 

Fanny  s  grief,  which  had  been  continually  in- 
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creased  by  the  artful  suggestions  of  Mrs.  Dawson, 
appeared  beyond  the  control  of  reason  when  the 
final  separation  took  place,  and. to  mitigate  its  vio- 
lence Lady  Ellincourt  consented  to  an  arrangement 
which  had  not  her  entire  approbation,  namely,  the 
establishing  of  a  regular  correspondence  between 
the  pupil  and  her  ci-devant  governess,  when  at  a 
distance  from  each  other. 

"  This  was  exactly  the  object  Mrs.  Dawson  had 
in  view  all  the  time,  and  the  attainment  of  her 
wishes  promised  to  gratify  the  two  ruling  passions 
of  her  mind,  curiosity,  and  selfish  policy.  She 
well  knew  that  by  Fanny's  letters  she  could  ob- 
tain the  kuowledge  of  every  material  occurrence  in 
Lady  Eilincourt's  family,  and,  over  and  above  the 
satisfaction  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  to  her 
naturally  curious  mind,  she  might  be.able  through 
her  skill  in  manoeuvreing,  to  turn  some  of  them  to 
her  own  advantage.  Things  being  thus  arranged 
in  her  own  mind,  Mrs.  Dawson  took  her  leave; 
with  every  exterior  appearance  of  the  deepest  re-> 
gret,  although  her  heart  secretly  rejoiced  at  the 
change,  as  her  salary  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  event,  and  she  went  away  laden  with  marks 
of  Lady  Ellincourt's  munificence,  besides  ail  Hie 
valuable  trinkets  she  had  obtained  from  the  simple 
Fanny,  by  "loving"  them  for  the  sake  of  the  "  dear 
—dear  wearer." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


The  Separation. 


Lord  Ellincourt's  attachment  to  Emily  Bar- 
lowe,  although  it  had  never  yielded  to  any  new 
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attraction,  bad  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  in- 
duce his  lordship  to  follow  the  amiable,  girl  to 
Jamaica,  as  he  had  ouce  talked  of  doing. 

At  length,  however,  an  incident  occurred  tteftl 
re  united  them  in  the  moat  unexpected  **a«aer 

possible.  '...II 

Lady  Ellincoqrt's  health  h^d  bflen  visibly  de* 
dining  for  some  time,  and  her  physicians,  afte* 
trying  every  remedy  this  country  afforded,  recom- 
mended the  mild  climate  of  LWbon  as  tie  ckrmeft 
resort.  Lady  EUincourt  received  \h^fiot  with 
real  regret,  as  she  was  an  enthusiastic  loVer  df  0\A 
England,  but  the  united  entreaties  of  her  *on,  ami 
the  affectionate  Fanny  at  length  overcame  her  ob* 
jection,  and  she  promised  to  acqqiesce  with  the 
doctors  injunctions,  provided  her  dear  Edmund 
would  accompany  her. 

This  was  precisely  what  her  dear  Edmund  had 
always  intended  to  do,  and  he  assured  bis  mother 
that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pain  than  to 
be  denied  the  pleasure  of  administering  to  her 
comfort  and  her  safety  during  her  exportation. 
And  so  said  her  tenderly-attached  Fancy,  when 
Lady  EUincourt  asked  her  whether  she  would 
prefer  being  left  at*  Miss  Bride  Well's,  or  Lady 
Maria  Ross's,  during  the  forced  absence  of  her 
maternal  friend.  "  Surely  my  dear — dear  mamma 
would  not  be  so  cr&el  a$  to  talk  of  leaving  me  in. 
England,  when  ill-health  obliges  her  to  .seek  a  dis- 
tant home.  In  pity  to  my  agonised  feelings^  do 
not  pronounce  so  hard  a  sentence  upon  a  heart 
which  acknowledges  no  mother  but  you — which 
forms  no  wish  so  ardent  as  that  of  being  able  to 
shew  the  gratitude  and  affection,  that  glows  in  it 
for  you,  my  kind,  my  beloved  benefactress.' 

As  Fanny  pronounced  these  words  she  clasped 
her  arms  round  Lady  EHincourt's  neck,"  and  en- 
deavoured, with  one  of  her  fascinating  smiles,  to 
shake  the  good  lady's  resolution.    But  although 
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deeply  affected  by  the  sweet  girl's  earnestness  m 
the  cause  she  was  pleading,  and  fully  convinced  of 
the  sincerity  of  her  attachment,  Lady  Elljncourt 
was  not  to  be  persuaded  by  all  the  rhetoric  poor 
Fanny  was  mistress  of. 

"  1  have  well  considered  the  subject  we  are 
upon,  my  sweet  girl/1  replied  her  ladyship,  "  and 
•I  feel  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  impropriety 
of  complying  with  your  request,  that  I  cannot  suf- 
fer aqy  persuasion  to  shake  my  resolution.  You 
know  me,  my  dear  Fbnny,  and  that  selfish  consi- 
derations have  no  weight  with  me.  You  will  be* 
fieve  me,  therefore,  when  1  as&uteyou  that  I  practise 
great  self-denial  in  withstanding  your  affectionate 
solicitations,  for  1  can  affirm,  with  truth,  that  there 
is  nothing  I  leave  behind  I  shall  so  truly  regret 
as  my  tender  and  affectionate  little  nur&e,  Fanny. 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,  life  is  uncertain  even  to  the 
healthy;  with  invalids  it  seems  still  more  preca- 
rious ;  ^and  greatly  would  it  embitter  the  pangs  of 
death,  could  the  painful  reflection  present  itself  to 
my  mind  that  my  Fanny  was  exposed,  by  my  im- 
prudence, to  the  trying  situation  of  being  left  in  a 
strange  country,  without  a  prfoper  protector  of  her 
own  sex  tore-CQndqct  her  to  her  native  country f 
But  my  dear  mamma/'  interrupted  Fanny, 

will  not  Lord  Ellincourt  go  with  you,  and  whose 
protection  could  be  better  than  his,  should  I,  in- 
deed b6  deprived  of  my  best  friend." 

"Edmund  would  prove  a  kind  friend  and  a 
powerful  protector  to  my  grrl,  I  art  sure,"  answer* 
ed  Lady  Ellincourt ;  "  but  so  young  a  man  is  not  a 
proper  chaperon  for  her,  and  that  must  be  studied 
my  sweet  girl.  Maternal  anxiety  such  as  mine 
ibrsees  and  provides  for  every  contingency.  Be 
reconciled,  therefore,  my  Fanny,  to  a  determination 
which  cannot  be  repealed,  and  which  has  been 
made  after  a  mature  consideration,  and  from  the 
very  best  motives. 

N 


» 
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It  w^s  in  vain  that  Lady  Ellincourt  preached  pa- 
tience and  submission  to  Fanny ;  no  argument  could 
convince  her  that  it  was  right  to  separate  her  from 
her  beloved  mamma,  and  she  wept  incessantly  at 
Ihefiat  she  could  not  alter.  When  urged  by  Lady 
Ellincourt  to  decide  upon  her  choice  of  residence, 
during  her  absence,  she  would  reply,  "  It  matters 
not  where  I  go,  all  places  will  be  alike  to  me,  when 
my  dear  mamma  is  taken  from  me/' 

At  length,  however,  she  was  induced,  by  Lady 
Elliticourt's  insisting  upon  an  answer,  to  choose 
Lady  Maria  Ross  for  her  protectress,  in  preference 
to  Miss  Bridewell.  Col.  Ross's  intimacy  with 
Lord  Ellincourt,  and  Lady  Maria's  near  relation 
ship  to  the  Ellincourt  family,  had  conspired  to  ren- 
der them  the  most  frequent  visitors  Lady  Ellin- 
court had  ;  and  as  Fannv  loved  Lady  Maria  with 
the  truest  affection,  from  the  time  she  first  became 
acquainted  with  that  lady  at  Miss  Bridewell's,  it 
was  natural  she  should  prefer  her  protection. to  the 
formal  jurisdiction  of  her  quondam  governess.  Col. 
Ross  had  never  been  a  favourite  of  Fanny's,  al- 
though the  uniform  kindness  and  attention,  with 
which  he  treated  her,  seemed  to  demand  her  gra- 
titude. 

Since  his  marriage,  the  Colonel  had  affected  to 
consider  Fanny  in  the  light  of  a  child ;  a  mode  of 
behaviour  which  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  with  her  increasing  years  and  stature. 

Lady  Ellincourt's  allowance  for  her  favourite's 
maintenance,  was  extremely  liberal ;  and  both  the 
Colonel  and  Lady  Maria  appeared  pleased,  with 
the  arrangement,  when  they  learnt  that  Fanny  was 
to  become  their  guest  Not  so  the  affectionate 
;irl ;  no  projected  plan  of  pleasure  could  rouse  her 
•ou)  the  sorrow  into  which  Lady  Ellincourt's  de- 
termination of  leaving  her  behind,  had  plunged 
her,  and  she  was  deaf  to  every  thing  Lady.  Maria 
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could  say,  by  way  of  consolatory  aavice  upon  the 
subject 

*  At  length  the  dreaded  moment  arrived,  and 
Fanny  was  torn,  more  dead  than  alive ,  from  the 
arms  of  her  dear  Lady  EUincourt,  whose  heroism 
never  forsook  her,  and  conveyed  in  Lady  Maria's 
coach  to  that  lady's  house.  Lady  Ellincourt  had 
wisely  insisted  that  the  parting  should  take  place 
the  day  before  her  departure,  as  she  judged  her-' 
self  unequal  to  the  task  of  bidding  her  darling, 
farewell,  when  about  to  encounter  the  fatigues  and 
bustle  of  a  journey,  which  in  her  weak  state  ap- 
peared already  but  too  formidable. 

Lord  Ellincourt,  notwithstanding  the  levity  na- 
tural to  him,  possessed  an  excellent  heart,  and  the 
tender  attachment  of  the  artless  Fanny  deeply  af- 
flicted it.  When  he  pressed  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  off  the  tears  that  rolled  down  her  blooming 
cheeks,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  he  should 
ever  love  any  huqaan  being  as  he  at  that  moment 
loved  Fanny. 

.  "  Dear  girl/' said  his  lordship,  "how  shall  I  bear 
to  live  apart  from  you.  The  sight  of  you  is  become 
necessary  to  my  happiness,  nay,  almost  to  my  ex- 
istence, and  I  verily  believe  I  shall  soon  find  that 
I  cannot  do  without  you." 

Col.  Ross  was  present  when  Lord  Ellincourt 
thus  expressed  himself,  and  the  heightened  colour 
of  his  cheek,  and  the  stern  expression  of  his  eye, 
too  plainly  told  to  the  observing  Lady  Maria,  that 
her  husband  was  not  pleased.  Of  the  cause  from 
whence  his  displeasure  sprung,  she  was  ignorant, 
but  she  bad  already  learned  to  watch  the  variation 
of  his  countenance,  with  the  trembling  anxiety  of 
a  dependant  vassal. 

Lord  EUincourt  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his 
own  feelings,  to  observe  his  friend,  or  he  might 
have  been  tempted  to  join  his  solicitations  to  Fan- 
ny's, to  persuade  Lady  EUincourt  to  revoke  her 
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decree,  and  even  at  that  late  moment  to  suffer  her 
disconsolate  favourite  to  accompany  her. 

44  Oh !  that  I  were  so  dear,  to  you  as  you  say/1  ex- 
claimed the  artless  Fanny,  "  O!  that  it  were  true, 
indeed!  that  you  could  not  exist  without  seeing  me. 
Lady  EUincourt  would  not  then  refuse  to  take  me 
with  her,  she  would  compassionate  the  feelings  of 
fyer  son,  although  she  has  no  pity  for  mine/1  Un- 
conscious of  the  full  force  of  what  she  had  said, 
Fanny  clasped  her  hands  together,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  tender  anguish,  whilst  tears  poured  in 
abundance  from  her  eyes,  which  were  raised,  as  in 
supplication,  to  watch  the  countenanceof  her  dear 
maipma,  still  cherishing  the  hope  that  she  might 
relent. 

Such  a  thine  was,  however,  farther  than. ever 
frona  Lady  Ellin  court's  thoughts,  as  a  suspicion 
tnat  moment  crossed  ber  imagination,  that  rendered 
h[er  dreaded  journey  a  most  fortunate  circumstance 
ift  her  estimation,  Fanny's  beauty  had  been  an 
object  so  familiar  to  her  eye,  that  its  progressive 
improvement  had  pot  a  wakened  any  fears  on  Lord 
£jlincourt's  account  until  that  moment,  but  her 
eyes  appeared  to  be  suddenly  opened,  and  the ' 
energy  with  which  he  had  just  expressed  himself,  - 
joined  to  Fanny's  artless,  wish  of  the  realization  of 
his  love  for  her,  seemed  to  strike  conviction  on  her 
mind.  44  They  love  each  other/'  said  she,  mentally, 
44  and  my  imprudence  has  undone  them  both,  un- 
less this  fortunate  separation  should  wean  them 
from  each  other." 

r'  Dear  as  Lady  EUincourt  loved  Fanny,  and  ten- 
derly alive  as  she  was  to  the  happiness  of  her  son, 
yet  suph  was  the  effect  of  hereditary  pride  upon 
ner  mind,  that  the  idea  of  uniting  her  son  to  a  per- 
son of  obscure  birth,  was  worse,  to  her  imagina-  ' 
tion  than  even  the  prospect  of  his  being  miserable 
for  life. 
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A  Wedding. 

Under  such  impressions,  the  result  may  be  antt 
cipated.  Lady  Ellincourt  remained  firm,  ant* 
Fanny  inconsolable.  The  latter  was  conveyed,  it:, 
a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  despair,  to  the  house 
of  Col.  Ross,  where  the  tenderest  attentions  were 
lavished  upon  her  by  the  amiable  Lady  Maria,  and 
every  scheme  of  pleasure  devised  likely  to  dissi- 
pate her  melancholy;  In  the  mean  time,  Lady 
Ellincourt  pursued  her  journey,  accompanied  by 
her  son,  on  every  turn  of  whose  countenance  she 
dwelt  with  unceasing  anxiety,  and  endeavoured 
to  trade  in  his  minutest  actions,  and  most  unguard- 
ed expressions,  the  fatal  effects  of  the  passion 
she  imagined  he  had  imbibed  from  the  too  lovely 
object  of  both  their  affections. 

What  pleasure  did  it  give  this  anxious  mother 
then,  when  the  amount  of  all  her  scrutiny,  proved 
the  supposition  an  error,  and  convinced  her,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  she  was  mistaken' 
in  her  conjecture,  at. least,  as  far  as  related  to  her 
s$n.  In  regard  to  poor  Fanny,  she  did  not  feel 
the  same  assurance;  the  excess  of  her  grief — the 
arth^s  niamjer  in  which,  she  had  expressed  it — and 
her  wish,  q&  fervently  uttered,  that  she  were,  in- 
deed, necessary  to  Lord  Ellincourts  happiness, 
continually  recurred  to  Lady  Eilincourts  mind, 
and  filled  it  with  sadness  ;  for  so  dear  was  Fanny 
to  her  maternal  l*eart,  and  that  the  idea  of  hey  being 
dppyned  to  suffer  under  the  influence  of  a  hopeless 
passion,  gave  the  utmost  poignfmt  feelings  of  an* 
guish  to  her  bos^m. 

Arrived  at  Lisbon,  Lady  Ellincourt  soon  found 
benefit  from  its  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  her 
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son  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  mother's 
health  improving  hourly. 

A  few  weeks  after  their  arrival,  they  were  agree- 
ably surprised,  one  morning;  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Barlowe,  who  informed  Lord  and  Lady  Ellincourt 
that  he  and  his  whole  family  were  come  ta  reside 
some  months,  perhaps  years,  at  Lisbon ;  as  their 
stay  depended  upon  the  life  of  an  infirm  relation, 
who  was  immensely  rich,  and  who  intended  to 
make  Mr.  Barlowe  her  heir,  had  entreated  him  to 
come  and  reside  near  her,  during  the  little  time 
that  she  had  to  stay  in  this  world  ;  and  that  in  or- 
der to  comply  with  that  rsquest,  he  had  brought 
his  whole  family  with  him,  intending  to  go  to 
England,  after  the  death  of  his  relation,  and  fix 
his  abode  there,  as  his  estate  in  Jamica  had  been 
disposed  of,  previous  to  his  quitting  that  island. 
The  evident  pleasure  with  which  Lord  Ellincourt 
listened  to  this  recital,  delighted  his  mother,  as 
she  saw  plainly  in  his  eager,  but  confused  inqui- 
ries after  Emily  Barlowe,  that  the  interest  that 
sweet  girl  had  excited  in .  her  son's  bosom,  was 
still  undiminished  in  fervour. 

It  gave  her  still  greater  satisfaction,  when  she 
learned,  by  a  seemingly  careless  inquiry,  that 
Emily  was  disengaged,  or  at  least  that  no  positive 
plan  of  a  matrimonial  nature  had  yet  occupied  her' 
father  in  that  respect  to  her. 

The  eldest  daughter  was  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage, with  a  young  West  Indian,  of  immense 
fortune,  whose  attachment  to  her  was  sufficiently 
potent  to  induce  him  to  follow  her  to  Lisbon ;  whi- 
ther curiosity,  or,  perhaps,  coquetry  had  led  her, 
in  spite  of  her  lover's  entreaties,  and  her  father's 
remonstrances,  who  had  intended  to  witness  her 
nuptials  before  be  left  Jamaica. 

The  haughty  Caroline,  however,  chose  to  enjoy 
the  triumph  of  leading  her  captive  from  one  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  to  the  otfier,  and  her  vanity  was ' 
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not  a  little  inflated,  when  she  found  her  influence 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  her  wishes.  .The 
gallantry  of  this  ardent  lover  devised  a  thousand 
fetes,  for  the  gratification  of  his  beloved  mistress, 
and  on  these  occasions  Lord  Ellincourt  was  sure 
to  make  one  of  the  party,  and  by  his  attentions  to 
Emily,  to  prove  that  she  too  had  a  lover  no  less 
ardent  than  her,  sisters. 

To  talk  about  Fanny,  the  mutual  favourite, 
was,  at  first,  their  excuse  for  being  s6  often  seated 
near  each  other,  but  by  degrees  another  topic, 
more  agreeable  to  both,  was  -  substituted  in  the 
place  of  Fanny,  and  the  result  was  an  application 
to  Mr.  Barlowe,  for  his  permission  to  address  his 
daughter,  and  as  no  reasonable  objection  could  be 
started  to  the  alliance,  it  was  soon  agreed  to  on 
both  sides.  .  , 

Lady  Ellincourt  had  now  the  happiness  of  seeing 
her  son  united  to  the  lady  she  most  approved  of, 
and  safe  from  the  witchery  of  the  fascinating  Fanny. 
Yet  still  the  good  lady  heaved  a  sigh  now  and 
then  for  the  poor  girl,  lest  her  youthful  heart 
should  have  been  touched  by  the  influence  she  had 
dreaded  for  her  son.  The  letters  which  her 
ladyship  received  from  her  favourite,  did  not, 
however,  give  any  reason  to  suppose  her  so  affect- 
ed, for  when  she  replied  to  the  one  in  which  Lady 
Ellincourt  had  spoken  of  her  son's  intended  union 
with  Emily  Barlowe,  Fanny  thus  expressed  her- 
self— " 

"Thank  you,  dearest,  dear  mamma,  for  your 
charming  news.  Oh !  what  a  happy  girl  will 
your  Fanny  be;  when  she  sees  her  dear  papa  and 
her  dear  Eraijy  together,  and  thinks  that  they  will 
never  more  be  parted,  and  that  she  shall  always 
live  with  them,  and  love  them,  and  see  thein  every 
day!" 

These  expressions  certainly  had  not  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hopeless  attachment ;    yet  still   Lady 
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hope,  and  k  was  declared  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  perfect  re-establishmeut  of  her  hjealth,  that  her. 
ladyship  should  remain  in  Portugal  soma  months, 
longer,  a  circumstance  which   gave  .the  utmost 
alarm  to  poor  Fanuy,  whose  terrified  imagination 
was  cpntioually  presenting  tp  he*  the  dangers  of 
her  benefactress^  protracted  stay,  in  a  country  so 
formidably  threajteae^  by  the  rapacious  invader. 

Miss  Stanhope  laughed  at  he*  fears,  "My  dear 
girl/'  said  that  wild  young  lady,  *1 I  perceive  yon 
areas  fond  of  Lady  BUiqreourt,  aa  I  .was  of  my 
poor  £randtmamma ;  and  if  you  live  with  her  much 
longer  you  will  be  jijst  such  a  fool  as  J  am ;  so  I 
think  it  will  be  an  excellent;  thing  if  the  French 
should  run  away  with  her,  and  not  let  her  come 
home  any  more/9 

"  Lady  EHimeouct  is  certainly  very  iudulgenl  to 
me,"  replied  Fanny,  •<  but  she  never  spoiled  me." 

*■'  There's  a  conoeitpd  pn^s,"  interrupted  Miss 
Stanhope,  tf  she  wishes  people  to  think  that  she 
qan  bear  indcdgence  b$tfe*  thaa  I  jean,  and  that 
all  the  old  women  in  the  would  cannot  apml  her. 
Well  child,"  added  ghfl»  laughing,  «  aiboe  you;are 
indulgence  proof  \  by  your  own  confession*  you 
must  promise  to  spend  thekd&ey  rosea  with  the 
poor  duke  and  we,  wh$n  we  are ma^ied,  fof  we 
qjhaU  ^e  vapoured  to  death,  depend  upon  it,  until 
we  get  used  to  each  fitter's  ways." 

"  You  seem  to  Mm  formed  a  ttfaftge  Ute*  of 
eoujjugal  felicity*  Mi  as  Stanhope/'  cepUed:  Fanny, 
"  to  talk,  of  bf ing  vapoured  to  death  in  the  society, 
of  your  husband,  ;sq  sooa  after  your  marriage." 

*'  formal  creature !'?  rejoined  the  madrcap, u  I'll 
venture  to  lay  a  wager,  when  thou  art  married, 
thou  wijt  trot  about*  arm-io-arm,  with  thy  lore), 
and  master,  like  XXavby  and  Joan,  and  talk  about 
the  aupreme  felicity  of  unlimitted  confidence  and 
congenial  spirit*" 

" 1  hope,"  said  Fanny,  smiliag,  "if  ever  I  do> 
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probability  of  gaining  upon  the  unsuspecting  heart 
of  his  intended  victim,  and  supplanting  the  image 
of  Lord  Ellincourt,  which  he  supposed  was  che- 
rished there,  with  all  the  fervour^of  a  first '  love. 
Amongst  the  friends  to  whom  Fanny  was  now  in- 
troduced by  her  new  protectors,  was  a  young  lady 
of  immense  fortune,  of  the  name  of  Stanhope,  who 
was  like  most  other  heiresses,  a  spoiled  girl  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  have  her  will, 
the  law  of  all  about  her,  she  had  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen,  without  haying  been  once  contradicted. 
Miss  Stanhope  was,  therefore,  the  epitome  of  ca- 
price, and  fashionable  folly.  Yet  was  she  natu- 
rally of  a  generous  disposition,  and  perfectly  good 
tempered.  This  young  lady  had  hitherto  resided 
with  her  grandmother,  whose  doating  affection  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  follies,  ;    '.   . ; 

This  lady  was  lately  dead,  and  the  care  of  Miss 
Stanhope's  person  and  fortune  had  devolved  upon 
the  Marquis  of  Petersfield,  whose  ward  she  was, 
and  at  whose  house  she  was  to  reside,  until  her 
marriage,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  in  a 
few  months. 

This  alliance  had  been  projected  by  the  parents 
of  the  young  people,  during  their  infancy,  and  was 
considered  a  most  advantageous  union  of  property 
for  both  parties!  The  young  nobleman  intended 
for  Miss  Stanhope's  husband,  was  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  was  about  four  years  older  thai* 
herself,  and  also  an  orphan,  and  only  child. 

The  young  duke  had  been,  abroad  some  years, 
on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  for 
which  the  climate  of  Sicily  had  been  recommended 
by  his  physicians.  He  was  now  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  his  native  country,  in  order  to  fulfil 
his  father's  will,  by  marrying  Miss  Stanhope. 

Lady  Ellincourt  had  been  absent  several  months, 
at  the  time  of  Fanny's  introduction  to  Miss  Stan* 

o 
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not  like  to  lose  the  whole,  and  therefore  1  must 
submit  to  be  noosed.  The  duke,  I  dare  say,  is  of 
the  same  mind,  but  I  suppose,  though  he  might' 
prefer  my  fortune  without  myself,  to  the  taking  it 
with  all  the  incumbrances  ;  yet  he  would  not  like 
to  give  meiiis  largest  estate,  to  be  off  the  bargain.. 
Thus  you  see  are  two  people  going  to  be  tied 
together  to  please  their  dead  papas  and  mammas, 
who  wish  each  other  at  the  Antipodes," 

Whilst  Fanny  listened  to  Miss  Stanhope's  wild 
description  of  her  embarrassing  situation,  the  smile 
of  gaiety  forsook  her  lip,  and  tears  trembled  in  her 
eyes.  "  Merciful  heavens  !"  thought  she,  "  how 
inscrutible  are  thy  ways  !  The  rich  heiress  of  in- 
calculable wealth  is  an  object  of  pity,  to  the  pen- 
ny less  orphan,  whose  daily  maintenance  depends 
upon  the  bounty  of  a  stranger !" 

"  Moralizing  1  wager,"  said  Miss  Stanhope, 
looking  earnestly  in  Fanny's  face,  "  yes,  yes,  I  see 
it  in  that  twinkling  eye,  and  care-fraught  brow. 
I  daresay,  my  little  nun  would  renounce  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  run  into  a 
cloister,  or  apy  where,  rather  than  marry  a  man  she  • 
did  not  like.  Oh  !  1  can  see  a  very  eloquent  ex- 
ordium ready  to  escape  the  ruby  boundaries  of  that 
pretty  little  mouth,  which,  1  dare  say,  would  be 
very  edifying  to  any  little  miss  or  master,  that  would 
twirl  their  thumbs,  and  listen  to  it :  but  keep  it  in, 
my  dear,  for  it  will  be  lost  upon  me.  I  can  neither 
moralize  nor  sermonize,  nor  listen  to  those  who  do  ; 
I  am  a  predestiqarian ;  what  must  be,  will  be ;  so 
if  I  am  to  have  the  Duke,  1  fihall  have  him,  if  I 
am  not  to  have  him,  some  Giant,  or  Genii, ror  young 
Xtochinvar,  will  come  just  in  time  to  carry  me  off 
at  the  last  moment,  and  then  you  shall  write  me 
word  whether  the  bride-groom  behaved  like  the 
poor  fool  in  Marmion,  or  whether  he  took  another 
wife,  as  he  ought  to  do." 

"  Oh  I  will  have  nothing  tp  do  with  your  wed- 
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diflg,"  replied  Fanny,  "  nor  your  bridegroom  ei- 
ther, for  you  talk  so  shockingly  upon  the  subject, 
that  you  frighten  me,  1  assure  you." 
.  "  Did  you  never  hear,  my  dear,''  said  Miss 
Stanhope,  "of  boys  jn  a  king  a  great  noise  to  drown 
their  own  fears,  when  obliged  to  go  through  a  [ 
church  yard,  at  night     Such  is  my  case  at  this 
moment ;  I  rove  and  talk  nonsense  to  banish  un- 
pleasant thoughts  that  crowd  upon  me ;  were  I  to ' 
suffer  my  spirits  to  flag,  I  should  find  it  impos- 
sible to  raise  them  again,  so 

"Away  with  melancholy!" 

•  *         •    •  *  •  *  ■' 

and  the  lively  girl  left  the  room,  singing  that  popu- 
lar air,  with  no  small  portion  of  Catalani's  sweet- 
ness and  vivacity, 

Fanny's  artless  sweetness,  and  the  gaiety  result- 
ing from  innocence,  that  so  particularly  characte- 
rised her,  rendered  her  a  great  favourite  with  Miss 
Stanhope.  Her  vivacity  was  congenial  to  her  own, 
but  far  more  equal  in  its  tenor.  Unaccustomed  to 
control,  the  slightest ,  contradiction,  the  most 
trifling  disappointment,  had  the  power  to  discom- 
pose Amelia  Stanhope,  and  put .  her  into  the 
"pouts"  as  she  herself  styled  her  fits  of  ill-humour; 
,  and  whenever  the  demon  of  ill-temper  spread  his 

•  malign  influence,  Fanny  was  the  only  person  who 
could  effectually  dispel  the  cloud  that  obscured 
her  countenance,  and  restore  the  capricious  girl  to 

*  her  smiles  again.  Miss  Stanhope  became,  there- 
!  fore,  the  inseparable  companion  of  Fanny,  and  as 
;  Lady  Maria  Ross  positively  refused  to  let  her 
|  charge  .become  a  guest  at  the  Marquis  of  Peters- 
field's,  as  Miss  Stanhope  was  continually  teazing 
her  to  be,  that   young  lady  passed   nearly  the 

t  "whole  of  her  time  with  her  new  friend,  at  Lady 
Maria's  house  in  Grosvenor  Street  k 

<    Miss  Stanhope  was  very  fond  of  riding  on  horse 
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back,  and  so  eager  was  she  for  her  favourite  to  par* 
take  of  the  amusement,  that  she  presented  her  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  horses  that  she  could  - 
purchase,  at  which  Fanny  was  not  a  little  delight- 
ed, as  she  was  as  partial  to  the  exercise,  a$  her' 
lively  friend,  arid  had  learned  to  be  a  tolerably  ex- 
pert horse  woman,  during  her  sumtoer  visits  to 
Ellinconrfs  country  seat. 

Miss  Stanhope  had  a  carriage  appropriated  for 
her  awn  use,  and  this  conveyed  the  young  friends 
out  of  town,  where  thte  horses,  attended  by  two 
grooms,  in  Miss  Stanhope's  livery,  waited  their 
pleasure. 

These  rides  formed  the  most  delightful  part  of 
Fanny's  life,  for  sfee  was  for  ffcofri  having  any  pre- 
deletion  in  fevotur  of  noctttrtjal  amusements ;  and 
although  Miss  Stanhope  insisted  upon;  her  accom- 
panying her  wherever  gfag  ccndd  go,  yet  she  wotlld 
often'  have  preferred  the  qmet  retirement  of  ber 
own  chamber;  to  (he  brilliant  baJfc  room,  thvddged 
opera,  or  motley  masquerade. 

Some  of  Lady  Maria  Road's  ftietwfemade  a  point 
of  inviting  Fanny  to  their  entertainments,  par- 
ticularly when  tfrey  perceived*  what  a  greall  favour- 
ite shte was  wkht  he  rieft  and  celebrated  Miss  Stan* 
hope,  trot  a  great number  decKwed shewing  berthaf 
favour,  from  the-  aristoe vaffteal  fear  60  making  ac- 
quamtance  Witfr  some^otyseupe  persony  whom  no* 
body  kneta 

Fanny Vstoryi  as  far  as  Lady  ElHncourt  was  ac- 
quainted with  it,  was  general ly  know**,  as  the  hope* 
of  tracing  Fanny V  family,  by  detailing  the  advent 
tures,  had  induced  that  g*ood  lady  to  talk  more  of 
them  than  she  would1  otherwise  have  done.  Hen 
ladyship  Had' strictly  adhered' to  the  request  madd 
in  the  letter  addressed  tb  Miss  Bridewell,  by  thd 
person  who  put  Fanny  under  that  lady's  care; 
namely — not  to  add  any  name  to  the  simple  appeK 
Jation  of  Fanny,  by  which  only  she  had  hitherto 
been  distinguished. 
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These  precautions,  without  having  the  desired 
effect ,  bad  exposed  the  sVveet  girl  to  the  malevo* 
•  lent  rein&rks  of  the  envious  ami  the  unfeeling,  and 
often  had  she  experienced  the  mortification  of  beard- 
ing the  inquiry  of  a  stranger,  respecting  her  name 
answered  by  some  .ill-natured  insinuation,  from 
those  whose  envy  had  been  excited  by  the  eulogium 
that  preceded  the  question. 

One  evening,  in  particular,  a  gentleman,  whose 
attention  had  been  long  fixed  upon  Fanny,  asked 
a  lady  who  was  sitting  next  him,  if  she  could  in- 
form him  who  that  beautiful  girl  was,  "  1  never  be* 
Meld  such  a  lovely  creature,"  added  he,  in  a  tone 
of  rapturous  admiration. 

"  The  girl  is  a  perfect  mystery,"  replied  the  ill* 
nafured  fair  one,  "  I  don't  believe  any  body  knows 
who  she  is,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  the  Ellincourt'^ 
Some  people  suppose  she,  is  Lord  Ellincourts 
daughter,  but  for  my  part  1  think  U  much  more 
likely  she  is  his  mistress,  and  I  aqi  astonished  that 
any  body  will  admit  such  an  unaccountable  person 
to  their  parties.  She  has  no  name  but  that  of 
Fanny,  and  she  is  generally  called  by  way  of  djs+ 
Unction,  Fanny  nameless  !  But  I  think  it  is  past  a 
joke  to  be  obliged  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  a 
person  of  such  doubtful  origin^  and,  indeed,  for 
what  we  can  tell,  of  such  doubtful  character" 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  answered  the  gentleman* 
drily,  "  that  any  lady  should  object  to  sitting  in  the 
sapie  room  with  "that  lovely  creature,  who  is  not 
proof  against  the  envy  natural  to  her  sex;  for* 
however  dubious  her  origin  may  be,  her  claims  to 
admiration  are  undoubted,  and  that  is  what  few 
women  will  excuse  in  her," 

Fanny  had  heard  all  that  passed,  for  she  waa 
placed  so  near,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it ;  and 
her  confusion  may  be  imagined.  When  she  wait 
talking  to  Miss  Stanhope,  the  next  day,  she. mem 
tioried  the  distress  she  had  suffered,  adding,  "  that 
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she  preferred  staying  at  home  to  the  being  exposed 
to  such  cruel  remarks." 

.  u  My  dear  creature, "  replied  Miss  Stanhope,  "  all 
this  arises  from  that  fiddle  faddle  Lady  Ellincourt, 
permitting  your  story  to  be  exposed,  and  persisting 
in  calling  you  by  the  name  of  Fanny,  only.  Tell 
me  candidly,  is  not  such  a  proceeding  calculated  to 
raise  the  curiosity  of  the  quietest  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  to  set  the  giant  observationstaringatyou, 
wherever  you  go  ?  Now,  if  Lady  Ellincourt,  with 
ber  old  fashioned  ideas,  as  stiff  and  as  formal  as 
Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff,  chooses  to  behave  so  ridi- 
culously, surely  Lady  Maria  Ross  might  have  had 
more  sense  ;  she  migh  thave  given  you  some  fine 
sounding  surname,  and  trumped  up  a  probable 
story  about  you,  that  would  have  quieted  all  the  he 
and  she  gossips  that  visit  her,  and  then  every'  thing 
would  have  gone  on  smoothly  ;  but  never  mind,  I 
have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  and  will  put  it  in  execu 
tion  the  first  opportunity,  and  depend  upon  it,  it 
will  answer."  ' 

,  '*  What  is  that,-  dear   Amelia  ?M    said   Fanny 
anxiously. 

"  Oh !  never  mind,"  replied  Miss  Stanhope, 
"  you  shall  know  nothing  about  it,  until  my  plot  is 
ripe*  The  beauty  of  a  novel  consists  in  wefI-ma-_ 
naged  surprises,  and  1  am  determined  mine  shall  be 
a  first  rate  performance.  Do  you  know  Lord 
Somertown  ?" 

"  No/'  replied  Fanny,  "  I  have  heard  his  lord- 
ship's name,  but  I  never  saw  him." 
'•  "  Oh  !  then  you  have  a  great  pleasure  to  come," 
said  Miss  Stanhope,  ••  he  is  the  greatest  quiz  in  na- 
ture, and  I  hate  him  abominably.  He  is  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle's  uncle  and  guardian;  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  would  please  me  so  well  as  to 
s£e  the  wretch  stand  in  the  pillory,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  never  attain  to  Such  a  good  fortune.    How- 
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ever:  if  I  can  but  succeed  in  plaguing  hinv  I  de- 
clare 1  shall  be  the  happiest  ^irl  in  Christendom." 

€il  hope,  ifyou  are  goiugto  play  any  tricks  with 
Lord  Somertown,"  .said  Fanny,  looking  grave, 
"that,  my  dear  Amelia,  you  will  not  bring  me 
into  the  scrape,  for  you  know,  what  would  be  tole- 
rated in  you,  would  be  deemed  unpardonable  in 
mer" 

"  Oh !  don't  frighten  yourself/'  replied  Miss 
Stanhope,  "  yqu  shall  have  no  hand  in  the  plot, 
though  the  heroine  of  the  piece." 

"  How  the  heroine  ?  dear  Amelia,  you  frighten 
me,"  said  Fanny,  looking  alarmed. 

"Nay,  never  look  so  terrified,"  replied  her  lively 
friend, "  I  don't  intend  you  to  marry  Lord  Somer- 
town,  although  thaiwouM  be  an  excellent  method 
of  plaguing  him,  if  you  bad  my  spirit.  I  would 
be  bound  to  break  bis  heart  in  three  months  •  but 
you  are  two  gen  tie,  and  too  good  for  suchataak>s6 
I  don't  think  of  that  scheme. 

"  No,  no,  he  must  be  tormented,  and  I  think  I 
know  how.  They*  say  he  broke  his  niece's  heart 
by  his  cruel  usage,  and  if  I  can  find  the  way  to 
his,  I  will  remunerate  him  &s  he  deserves. 

"  I  dare  say  there  is.  not  a  spot  bigger  than  half 

'  a  split  pea,  in  his  whole  heart,  that  is  vulnerable  to 

the  sense  of  feeling,  and  my  skill  *nust  be  exerted 

to  find  it  out,  and  transfix  jit  with  the  shaft  of  re- 


morse." 


« 


Dp  what  you  please  to  Lor4  8pmertowu"md 
IFanny,  "but  for  heaven's  sake  spare  me*  jfor  I 
feel  the  most  unaccountable  dread  of  beij?£  impli- 
cated in  the  hoax,  he  it  what  it  may  ?" 

u  You  are  a  silly  child,*'  answered  Miss  Stan- 
hope, laughing,  ''.and  your  un&ccountabh  dreads 
must  not  spoil  the  getting  up  of  my  play.* 

••  Don't  make  it  *a  Tragedy,"  said  Fmnjt  em- 
phatically. 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  is  to  be  aMelo-jPramQ,  {raited 
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to  the  taste  of  the  times — something  between  an 
Opera  and  a  Puppet-Show%  with  a  great  deal  of 
Pantomimic  gestures,  Operatic  Pathos,  ant) 
fashionable  want  of  Common  Sense" 


j»firff  r  »j-j  r^irijrirfifCfJTf  f  f^^ffirr^f  rf  rr  ~rfr  r*nff^^^^*rrr  *f  »»«,.* 


CHAPTER  X. 


An  Adventure. 

Fanny  had  always  been  accustomed  to  early  rising 
from  her  infancy,  and,  therefore,  unless  she  went  to 
bed  very  late  indeed,  she  always,  in  fine  weather, 
took  a  walk  before  breakfast. 

As  Lady  Maria  Ross  was  a  dormouse,  she  knew 
nothing  of  this  indulgence,  or  she  certainly  would 
not  have  suffered  a  girl  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty  as  Fanny,  to  go  strolling  in  the  Park  of  a 
morning,  accompanied  only  by  her  maid,  who  was 
very  little  older  than  herself,  and  far  less  fit  to  be 
trusted.  The  grove  in  the  D6er  Park,  was  Fan- 
ny's favorite  stroll,  and  one  beautiful  morning  in 
May,  having  taken  a  longer  round  than  usual,  she 
determined  to  rest  herself  beneath  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  large  trees,  in  that  beautiful  spot.. 

Her  maid,  Betty,  had  seated  herself  near  her 
mistress,  on  the  grass,  and  was  expatiating,  in  her 
simple  dialect,  on  the  preference  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  a  walk,  such  as  they  had  had,  to  the  un- 
wholesome custom  of  lying  in  bed,  in  a  close  room, 
until  "  the  sun  was  ready  to  burn  their  noses," 
to  use  an  expression  of  her  own. 
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•*  Well  tbeladie8  may  want  to  wear  such  a  heap 
of  red  powder  on  their  cheeks,  Miss  Fanny,0  con- 
tinued the  girl,  "for  sure  enough  they  stew  them- 
selves so9  they  must  be,  for  ail  the  world,  like  a 
boiled  turnip,  until  they  have  daubed  themselves 
over  with  paint!  Well  Miss,  you  take  the  right  me- 
thod to  look  ruddy  and  wholesome,  and  that's  what 
makes  people  call  you  so  deadly  pretty.  Yes,  and 
look  there  stands  a  gentleman  -as  thinks  so,  I  am 
sure,  for  he  looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was 
planet-struck,  as  my  grandmother  used  to  call  it. 
Do,  dear  Miss  Fanny,  just  look  at  him,  it  will  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  whaf  a  fpol  he  looks  like/9 

Fanny  turned  mechanically  to  look  at  the  object 
Betty  bad  pointed  out  to  her.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  spot  where  she  was  sittipg,  she  beheld  a 
tall  gentleman  habited  in  black,  of  the  most  ele- 
gaotform,  whose  countenance  wore  the  interesting 
qapt  of  settled  melancholy.  His  large  dark  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  Fanny,  with  a  look  of  inquiry,  in 
which  sorrow  seeuo/ed  blended  with  curiosity.  So 
absorbed  too  was  be  in  the  contemplation,  that  he 
attempted  not  to  withdraw  his  eyes,  when  Fanny 
turned  to  observe  him.  Confused  at  the  scrutiniz- 
ing glajoces  of  the  stranger,  Fanny  arose  to  depart, 
without  making  any  answer  to  Betty's  animadver- 
sions. 

.  "  There  Miss"  said  the  girl,  in  a  discontented 
tone,  "  now  you  must  go  and  stew  yourself  up  at 
home,  instead  of  taking  the  fresh  air,  as  you  ought 
to  c)o,  and  all  along  with  that  saucy  jackanapes, 
staring  at  you  so.  Well,  I  wish  I  was  a  man,  I 
would  soon  teach  him  better  manners/' 

Fanny  walked  on  in  silence,  and  with  a  hurried 
step,  whilst  Betty  followed  her  reluctantly,  and 
continually  turning  her  head  to  observe  the  stran- 
ger; at  length  she  exclaimed,  "  well,  to  be  sure,  if 
that  diamal  looking  man  is  not  following  us,  I  wish 
1  tuay  never  be  married  " 
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•  Betty/*  replied  Fanny,  in  an  angry  tone,  *  you 
behave  so  ridiculously,  that  it  is  no  wonder  you* 
excite  the  notice  of  every  body  that  passes/' 

"  Dear  me,  Miss  Fanny,  don't  go  to  lay  the 
blame  upon  me,  for  you  know  very  well  the  gen- 
tleman is  looking  at  you;  so  that,  1  dare  say,  he* 
does  not  know  I  am  here,  no  more  than  nothing  at 
all." 

Betty  talked  so  loud,  and  stared  about  her  so, 
that  she  verified  Fanny's  accusation  of  attracting 
the  notice  of  every  body  that  passed  her.  A  gen* 
tleman,  on  horseback,  bad  been  observing  her 
some  time,  and  when  he  drew  quite  near,  he 
jumped  off  his  horse,  and  giving  it  to  his  groom, 
he  came  dp  to  the  terrified  Fanny,  and  placing 
himself  familiarly  by  her  side, "  for  Heaven  s  sake, 
my  sweet  girl,*  said  he,  attempting  to  take  her 
hand,  where  did  you  pick  up  that  strange  mon- 
ster for  an  attendant  I  am  sure  you  might  get  a 
good  pride  for  her  at  Exeter  Change,  to  be  shown 
amongst  the  wild  beasts.  Do  you  take  her  out 
with  you  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  your  beauty?" 

Fanny  made  no  reply  to  this  unmeaning  jargon; 
But  Betty  felt  herself  so  exasperated  at  the  men- 
tion of  being  shown  amongst  the  wild  beasts,  that 
she  could  not  contain  her  spleen,  and  she  said,  in 
an  angry  tone  of.  voice,  "  that  some  people  that 
found  fcultwith  tome  people,  was  a  deal  mote  pro- 
pereY  to  be  sent  amongst  the  wild  hearts,  tha A 
those  they  sneered  at ;  and  I  wish/9  added  she, 
tossing  her  head  disdainfully,  "  that  those  that 
be  dressed  like  gentlemen,  behaved  like  gentle* 
men,  and  not  go  about  affronting  young  ladies 
that  are  walking  quietly  along/'  The  idea 
of  ranking  herself  with  the  lady  never  entered 
poor  Betty's  head,  but  the  gentleman  understood 
her  that  she  meant  to  be  included  aniongst  the 
young  ladies,  she  had  mentioned,  and  he  burst  into 
an-  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  throwing  hi* 
arm  familiarly  round  Fanny's  waist,  he  expressed 
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bis  hopes  that  she  was  not  affronted  with  him,  and 
as  to  the  other  young  lady,  be  did  not  care  about 
her." 

Distressed  and  terrified  beyond  expression,  Fan- 
ny struggled  to  get  from  her  persecutor,  who 
seemed  equally  diverted  by  her  terror,  and  her  at- 
tendant's angry  remonstrances.  As  it  was  early 
in  the  morning,  bat  few  people  were  in  the  park, 
and  the  gentleman, .Who  had  assailed  Fanny,  feel- 
ing no  fear  of  a  rescue,  amused  hinteelf,  by  seem- 
ing f  o  let  her  escape,  and  then  catching  her  again, 
until  her  exhausted  spirits  ga?e  way,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

4t  that  moment  the  stranger,  whose  observation 
of  Fanny,  had  first  excited  Betty's  loud  exclama- 
tions, advanced  to  the  assistance  of  the  distressed 
girl,  and  waving  his  hand  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
that  immediately  awed  the  rude  object  of  his  re- 
sentment* "  Desist,  Sir/*  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority, "that  young  lady  shall  not  be  insulted 
whilst  I  can  protect  her/* 
"  And  pray,  Sir,**  said  the  brute,  M  who  areyouV 

"  A  mam?  replied  the  majestic  stranger,  "  and 
that  is  a  title  you  can  lay  no  claim  to,  whilst  you 
debase  yourself  so  low  as  to  insult  a  defenceless 
woman  T 

Ashamed  of  I  he  part  he  had  acted,  and  yet  urr- 
w tiling  to  acknowledge  his- error,  the  gentleman 
appeared  inclined  to  resent  the  interference  of  Fan- 
ny's protector,  and  muttered  something  about  satis- 
faction. But  with  a  dignity  truly  irresistible,  the 
interesting  stranger  again  waved  his  hand,  **  Be- 
gone !"  said  he,  "  and  talk  not  of  having  sustained 
any  degradation  from  me,  since  it  is  impossible, 
by  the  utmost  exertion  of  malice,  to  place  you  in  a 
more  despicable  tight  than  that  in  which  I  first 
beheld  you." 

Then  turning  to  Fanny,  "Rely  safely  on  my 
protection,  sweet  girl,"  said  he,  "  and  rest  assured 
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that  I  would  sooner  forfeit  my  life  than  flutter  you 
to  be  insulted/'.  Confused  beyond  the  power  of 
expression9  Fanny  could  only  curtsey  in  silence,  to 
her  deliverer,  and  pursue  her  way  towards  home, 
with  a  quickened  step,  in  which  agitation  and 
alarm  were  still  visible.  f}f  r  persecutor,  however, 
had  quitted  the  Park,  and  mounting  his  horse,  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  minute ;  as  he  turned  away  from 
•her,  however,  he sajd,  id  an  insulting  tone,  "he 
hoped  that  as  she  had  found  somebody  more  to 
her  mind,  she  would  act  conformably  to  her  own 
real  character, .and  not  give  herself  airs  that  did 
not  belong  to  her/'  * 

"  My  dear  young  lady,9'  said  the  benevolent 
stranger,  who  had  just  rescued  Fanny,  VI  feel 
persuaded  that  you  are  as  innocent  as  you  look, 
but  I  entreat  you  in  future  not  to  walk  out  without 
some  attendant  more  proper  to  protect  you,  than 
the  one  you  have  now  got.  This  town  and  its  ways 
I  can  perceive,  are  new  to  you,  and  you  are  there- 
fore more  liable  to  encounter  such  treatment  as 
that  you  have  just  escaped  from,  and,  believe  me, 
you  may  not  always  be  so  fortunate  as  you  have 
now  been.  My  sex  are  in  general  the  staunch  sup- 
porters of  each  other,  and  but  too  much  inclined 
to  join  in  oppressing,  rather  than  in  protecting 
those,  whose  guardians  they  are  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  humanity.  The  strong  resemblance 
you  bear  to  a  dear  departed  friend  of  mine,  first 
attracted  my  notice,  and  as  I  gazed  upon  your  fea- 
tures, a  train  of  melancholy  recollections  crowded 
upon  my  mind,  and  I  mechanically,  and  without 
design,  followed  your  footsteps*  I  am  most  happy 
that  I  did  so,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  being 
of  service  to  you !" 

Fanny  thanked  her  deliverer  in  terms  of  grateful 
respect,  and  assured  him  that  in  future  she  would 
never  venture  to  walk  out  unprotected. 

They  had  now  reached  the  confines  of  the  Park, 
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and  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  road  into 
Park-lane,  Col.  Ross  overtook  them  on  horseback. 
He  immediately  dismounted,  and  giving  his  horse 
in  charge  to  his  groom,  joined  the  party,  with  as- 
tonishment painted  on  his  countenance. 
;  Fanny,  who  saw  that  he  expected  an  explana- 
tion, briefly  related  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
sults she  had  received,. and  acknowledged  the  kind 
interference  of  the  benevolent  stranger.  When 
Col.  Ross  had  listened  fo  the  recital,  he  thanked 
the  stranger  for  his  timely  assistance  to  his  young 
ward,  adding,  in  a  tone  that  shewed  he  did  not  wish 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance,  "  The  young  lady 
being  now  under  the  immediate  protection  of  her 
guardian,  your  walk,  Sir,  need  not  be  any  farther 
interrupted?11  and  then  with  a  stiff  bow,  he  wished 
the  gentleman  a  good  morning. 

The  bow  was  returned  with  equal  stiffness,  and 
measuring  the  Colonel  with  a  penetrating  glance, 
the  stranger  said  to  Fanny,  "  Farewell,  sweet  girl, 
may  Heaven  protect  and  keep  you  from  the  sly  de- 
signs of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  (he  open  attacks  of 
the  licentious.  Remember  the  advice  of  a  friend, 
trust  no  man,  for  as  the  poet  says,  too  truly — 

"  Women,  like  Princes,  find  few  real  friends/' 

•  *  « 

Then  waving  his  hand  in  the  same  dignified 
manner  he  had  done  before,  and  which  seemed  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  the  stranger  turned  round  and 
left  them,  pointing  his  footsteps  towards  the  place 
he  had  left.  As  soon  as  Fanny  reached  Grosvenor 
•Street,  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  she  was 
long  before  she  could  recover  her  wonted  serenity. 

Her  terror,  indeed,  had  subsided,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  the  interesting  stranger,  affected  her  in 
a  manner  she  could  not  account  for. 

Every  look  of  his  beautiful  countenance,  every 
word  he  had  uttered,  seemed  indelibly  engraved 
upon  her  memory,  and  she  dwelt  with  a  mixture  of 
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pain  and  pleasure  upon  the  most  interesting  image 
her  fancy  had  ever  yet  contemplated. 

The  ungrateful  manner  in  which  Col.  Ross  had 
treated  her  deliverer,  pained  her  to  reflect  upon, 
and  she  felt  surprised  that  a  man  of  the  Colonel'* 
refitted  breeding  should  have  shown  himself  so 
wanting  in  common  civility,  on  an  occasion  which 
certainly  did  not  warrant  such  an  infringement  on 
the  laws  of  politeness.  Fanny  little  imagined 
that  jealously  had  actuated  the  Colonel's  behavi- 
our, whose  suspicious  eye  had  beheld  in  the  stran- 
ger a  more  formidable  rival  than  Lord  Ellincourt 
himself* 

ft  was  true,  that  he  appeared  to  be  past  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  but  it  was. impossible  to  be* 
hold  him,  and  not  confess  that  he  had  a  mdst 
graceful  form,  and  a  most  beautiful  countenance: 
The  soft  melancholy  that  shaded  his  fine  features, 
excited  so  powerful  an  interest  in  the  hearts  of  his 
beholders,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  forget,  after 
once  seeing  him. 

,  At  breakfast,  Fanny  related  the  adventures  of 
the  morning,  and  received  a  lecture  from  Lady 
Maria,  for  her  imprudence  in  walking  out  so  far 
without  $ny  companion  but  a  silly  country  girl, 
more  likely  by  her  aukwardness  and  folly  to  ex- 
cite, than  repel  impertinence* 

In  this  reprimand,  Col.  Ross  joined  with  some 
severity,  at  the  same  time  reproaching  his  lady 
with  her  carelessness .  and  want  of  vigilance,  in 
permitting  a  young  lady,  who  was  under  her 
protection,  to  be  so  much  her  own  mistress  as 
to  be  able  to  go  out  every  morning  without  her 
knowledge.      . 

"  I  don't  know,"  added'  the  Colonel  "  what 
may  be  the  copsequsjjee  of  Faopy**  atdsentur*, 
the  man  who  delivered  her  from  bar  first  perse- 
cutor, being,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  two !" 
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•  > 

€<  Why  da  you  think.  so,.  Sir  f9  asked  Fauny, 
blushing  deeply  as  she  spoke. 
. 4<  Because,  replied  the  Colonel,  "  I  believe  him 
tp  be  a  notorious  fellow  that  I  remember  seeing 
tried  for  a  swindler,  some  years  ago,  and  if  ray 
conieptqfe  is  right,  he  willno  doubt  endeavour  to 
make  something  out  of  this  adventure/' 

'«.0k  dear!"  aaid  Lady  JMfria,  f '  I  am  fright- 
ened to  death.  We  shall  be  robbed  I  dare  say. 
Iud?epd  Fanny  you  must  be  very  careful,  and  above 
all: things  never  speak  to  that  man,  if  you  should 
happen  to  see  him,  let  his  appearance  be  ever  so 
pr^possesfipixg,  o*  the  company  you  see  him  in  ever 
gp  ^respectable.  S windlers  have  the  art  of  intro- 
ducing themselves  every  where ;  indeed  you'  can- 
not be  too  much  upon  your  guard." 
.  .This  was  thtfvery  distrust  CoL  Boss  bad  wished 
to  inspire,  ^pd  he  was  nappy  to  see  his  artifice  had 
produced  the  desired  effect  upon  his  lady,  as  he 
well  knew  she  would  effectually  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  the  stranger,  of  whose  future  attempts  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  Fanny,  he  was  really  an* 
prehensive,  but  from  a  motive  very  different  to  the 
one  he  jiad  assigned. 

Fanny  did  not  feel  herself  at  all  inclined  to  give 
Credit  to  Col.  Rosses  insinations  against  her  de- 
liverer, and  she  told  him  that  she  thought  it  illiberal 
fo  asperse  the  character  of  a  man  he  did  not  know, 
upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  slight  recol- 
lection of  a  face  that  might  resemble  the  stranger's, 
without  the  least  proof,  in  his  power,  of  his  being 
jthe  unworthy  person  he  represented  him.  "For 
my  part,*  added  the  ingenuous  girl,  "  1  must  eon* 
re$s, .nothing  short  of  conviction  should  induce  me 
to  think  unworthily  of  that  gentleman.  His  man*. 
j&er  .was  so  gentle,  yet  firm  and  manly,  that  k  at 
once  excited  m y  esteem  and  respect.  The  expres- 
sion of  las  eyes,  too,  spoke  the  goodness:  of  iiis 
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heart,  and  there  was  a  something;  in  'the  tone  of 
his  voice,  that.peemed  persuasion;  itself." 
"  At  seventeen"'  replied .Col.  Ross,  "  such  a  su- 

Eerficfal  way  of  judging  people  may  be  excused, 
ut,  believe  me,:  Fanny,  when  Hell  you  as  a  friend, 
that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  you  to  rely 
Upon  so  erroneous  a  guide,  in  choosing  your  ac- 
quaintance. The  souqd  of  a  man's  voice  may  be 
very  pleasing,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes  well 
calculated  to  ensnare  the  hearts  of  younjsj  girls  like 
you,  without  his  possessing  one  virtue  to  entitle 
him  to  your  esteem/'  '  '  ,  ' 

Fanny  was  silenced,  without  being,  convinced, 
and  the  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Mi^s  Stanhope,  who  came  to  ask  Fanny 
to  ride  out  with  her. 

; "  If  Fanuyis  prudent  she  will  refuse  your  re 
quest,"  said  Co).  Ross,  "shehas  made  one  excur 
sion  too  many  this  morning.9 

"  How  so?"  asked  Amelia. 

The  Colonel  then  told  the'story  in  his  own  way, 
whilst  Fanny,  out  of  all  patience  at  the  account  he 
gave  of  her  kind  deliverer,  took  up  the  subject, 
and  drew  a  picture  of  her  new  acquaintance  that 
delighted  Miss  Stanhope.  "  Oh,w  said  that  giddy 
girl,  "  I  am  dying  to  see  your  swain,  Fanny,  I  lo\te 
pensive  countenauces  beyond  description.  I  hope 
you  are  not  far  gone  in  the  tender  passion,  for  you 
may  depend  upon  it  1  shall  become  your  rival, 
provided  your  delineation  be  a  faithful  one." 

"  It  will  be  an  honourable  rival  ship  to  be  sure,** 
said  Col.  Ross,  with  a  sneer,  "  a  competition  who 
shall  accompany  the  hero  on  his  voyage  to  Botany 
Bay,  for  there  his  career  will  end,  depend  upon 
if.     He  is  a  swindler,  or  I  am  a  dunce !" 

"I  should  think  the  latter  assertion  far  more 
likely  to  be  true  than  the, former"  said  Miss  Stan- 
hope, laughing,  "  Fanny's  account  of  the  charm- 
ing creature  convinces  me  he  is  some  incognito  of 
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consequence,  and  the  glory  of  developing  bis  real 
character,  will,  perhaps,  be  mine.  .  Thank  you,  my 
dear  girl,  for  giving  me  something  to  do,  that  will 
protect  me  from  the  Demon  Ennui.  The  delightful 
task  of  finding  out  who  this  stranger  ist  will  amuse 
me  for  this  month  to  come/  But  mind,  you  must 
look  out  for  him,  and  show  him  to  me  " 

",  You.  are  likely  to  have  better  employment,, 
Miss  Stanhope/9  said  the  Colonel,  "  employment 
that  will  effectually  defeat  the.  attacks  of  that  foe 
to  the  happiness  of  the  idle  and  the  vain,  which 
you  have  just  mentioned." 

"  And  pray,  Sir,  to  what  employment  do  you  al- 
lude?0 asked  Amelia.   , 

"  The  diike.  of  Albemarle  is  expected  in  town 
to-day,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  the  preparations  for 
your  nuptials  cannot  supercede  the  idle  curiosity 
this  silly  story  has  excited.", 

"  A  pretty  remedy  for  ennui,  upon  my  honour." 
said  Miss  Stanhope,  "I  am  sure  the  very  thoughts 
of.  my  nuptials,  as  you  ca,U  them,  give  me  the  va- 
pours in  an  instant  Married,  indeed !  I  am  sure, 
if  the  Duke  is  as  much  averse  to  the  match  as  I. 
am,  our  union  will  make  an; excellent  subject  for  a 
tragedy,  and  may  be  called — c  The  Double  Sacri- 
fice/ "  > 

"  Oh  the  perverseness  of  human  nature,"  ex 
claimed  Lady  Maria,  "  how  many  gills  would  be 
glad  to  change  places  with  you.  The  Duke  is  3 
very  handsome  man,  I  understands  and  very  ami- 
able. x  His  title  is  ancient,  and  his  fortune  equal  to 
your  own."    ,  :»...! 

"  The  two  last  considerations  are  the  iron  links 
that  unite  our  destiny,"  said  Miss  Stanhope, "  all 
the  rest  is  of  no  consequence.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  nobody  that  can 
judge  so  well  of  the  fitting  of  the  shoe,  as  the  per- 
son that  .wears  if.  The  world  may  think  mine  a 
bullion  lot,  but  it  must  not  be  very  angry  with  me 
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&r  dissenting  fitoirt  its  opinioft.  I  #Wtld  give  half* 
my  fortune,  and  a// the  honour  of  being*  Drichete,* 
for  flie  delightful  privilege  of  choosing  fbt  myself." 

Fanny  sighed  deeply,  rind  thtto  bfu^tag,  be- 
cause Col.  Rqss  looked  at  her  a£  if  he  wished  to 
penetrate  her  thoughts.    She  iose  ftotti  the  table, ' 
and  walked  to  the  window.      "  Nay,  d6A*t'  Mf>ti> 
about  it,"  said  Miss  Stanhope,  "  perhaps*  i  irfight 
not  choose  tour  swain  if  I  tverfc  to  see  hitn^  &&d  if 
I  should,. I  would  give  you  the  Dnkfe  in  his  stebd* 
and  you  he&r  What  a  fine  bargain  his  Grace  i* !" 
.  "  You  are  a  mad  creature,  Amelia,"  said  Lady 
MaHa,,"  feut  I  would  advise  you  to  see  the  Ddke 
before  you  give  him  away,  far  you  confess  you  do' 
riot  tnoW  whether  ydu  like  hirh  or  not." 

"  That  is  the  only  thing  I  do  knorir,"  replied' 
Miss  Stahhope, "  i  am  sure  I  do  not  like  him,  and 
I  am  sure  I  never  shall  like  him,  ah<)  all  I  Have  to 
wisfh,  is;  th&the  tliafy  not  like  me,  for hehati  the  pi)  w*er 
of  declining  the  alliance  by  the  trifling  sarrinc4  of 
teh  thousahd  per  anniim,  but  poor  I  ihufet  loose  ctt> 
my  fortune,  if  I  rebel;  but  enodgh  of  this  hateful 
Subject,  yon  have  given  me  the  horrors,  so  if  yon 
do  not  let  Satiny  ride  with  me  thia  morning,  to  drive 
them  away,  I  will  tiever  forgive  you." 
.  "If  Fanny  rides  with  you,  /must  make  brie  of 
the  party,"  said  Col.  Ross,  "1e»t  she  sbduld  meet 
With  either  of  those  impertinent  fellows  she  saw 
thfe  toorhbg* 

"  By  All  me&iis*fcaid  Misl  Stanhope,  "we  shall 
hive  qo  objection  to  a  b4au»  Will  you  go,  Lady 
Maria  ?'*  " 

"  Oh  n<'  hastily  answered  Cdl.  Row*  "  Maria 
iifcuch  a  timid  rider,  I  beg  we  may  not  have  the 
bote  of  hfer  company  P 

*  t%  I  did  not  intend  to  intrhde  tipon  yon,"  said 
Lady  Maria,  suppressing  the  teafrs  tbit  rose  in  her 
feye6,  and  endeavouring  to  speak  in  a  gay  tone, 

*  but  1  remember  the  time  when  you  used  to  be 
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delighted  if  1  would  condescend  to  allow  you  to 
•irttrtfeJ.tne  in  the  art  of  the  manege" 

"  My  deaf  Maria*  you  talk  of  things  that  hap* 
peeled  a  hundred  years  agp,"  'said  the  Colonel* 

"  i  cab  only  wish  then/'  replied  his  lady, "  that 
instances  of  the  same  kindness  were  more  recent P 
And  aa  she  spoke  she  left  the  room* 

Fanny  soon  followed,  to  prepare  for  her  ride, 
atod ,  the  Colonel  and  Miss  Stanhope  were  left 
tete-a-tete,  for  half  an  hour.  With  the  utmost 
Jine&se  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Amelia  into  a 
belief  that  the  person  who  had  rescued  Fanny  was 
a  person  of  had  character,  pretending  that  he  had 
a  perfect  recollection  of  bis  person,  having  seen 
him  tried  for  the  offence  he  alleged  against  him*  { 

"All  1  dread  is/'  said  he,  "that  this  artful  (eU 
low  Will  presume  upon  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered Fanny,  and  endeavour  to  interest  her  in  hid 
hvoixt;  the  girl  is  so  romantically  grateful,  that  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  accomplish  such  a  scheme^ 
and  then,  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  suffer  by  some 
unforeseen  imposition.  Join  your  influence,  then, 
dear  Miss  Stanhope,  with  mine,  and  help  to  frighten 
Fanny  out  of  her  good  opinion/9 

"  If  you  had  not  niade  sudh  a  parade  about  (his 
story,"  replied  Amelia,  "  perhaps  I  should  have 
been  on  your  side,  but  now  y6u  seem  to  sit  your 
heatft.  uptfn  it,  I  shall  disappoint  you,  for  I  love 
contradiction,  so  expect  to  see  me  on  the  deposi- 
tion benches  when  the  matter  comes  before  tth6 
house/9 

Col.  Ross  laughed  in  apparent  good  humour, 
but  he  devoutly  wished  his  fair  friend  at  New 
"iofrk  for  her  perveraenesS. 

When  Fanny:  had  put  on  her  ridipg  habit,  shi 
fet timed  to  the  breakfast  parlour,  and  Miss  Stan* 
.hope's  carriage  conveyed  the  trio  to  the  spot  where 
the  grooms  were  waiting  with  the  horses. 
..  The  animal  Amelia  rode  was  very  spirited,  and 
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she  frequently  expressed  her  fears  that  he  would 
be  too  much  for  her  skill  to  manage.  Fanny,  who 
was  the  better  h<?rse- woman,  offered  to  change 
with  her  friend  ;  but  the  Colonel  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  not  to  venture  such  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking* but  rather  to  return  to  the  carriage,  ajid 
defer  the  ride  until  another  day,  when  a. safer, 
horse  could  be  provided  for  Miss  Stanhope, 

The  giddy  Amelia  refused  to  listen  to  thitf  salu- 
tary advice,  however  ;  and  as  Fanny  repeated  her 
offer,  the  exchange  was  made.  For  some  time  the s 
fiery  animal  seemed  to  submit  to  the  superior  skill  * 
of  his  new  .manager/  and  all  went  smoothly  on, 
until  the  sudden  elevation'  of  a  boy's  kite  ■  startled: 
him,  and  darting  forward  with  fury,'  he  presently 
left  his  companions  far  behind  him.  '.  * 

Terror  deprived  Fating  of  all  power,  to  check' 
his  speed,  and  losing  her  balance,  she  was  thrown 
to  the  ground,  with  a  violence  that  stunned  her ; 
and  when  Col..  Ross  and  Misls  Stanhope  came  up 
to  her,  they  found  her  lying,  apparently  lifeless, 
in  the  arms  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  stopped  his 
carriage  when  he  saw  the  accident,  and  flown  to 
her  assistance.    K  -  *    .■:  'x    * 

For  the  first  few  minutes  they  were  too  much 
absorbed  in  terror  to  observe  the.  countenance  of 
Fariny  s  supporter,  but  when,  after  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  her  temples;  stye  revived,  and  as- 
sured her  friends  that  she  was  not  materially  hurt, 
Miss  Stanhope  instantly  recognised,  in  the  features 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  assisted  Fanny,  too 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  to 
be  in  doubt  of  his  identity.  [    ..    '■ 

Though  only  a  boy  of  fourteen  vfhen  she  had 
last  seen  him,  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  countenance 
was  too  remarkable  to  be  mistaken,  and  she  had 
soon  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  she  had  the 
advantage  over  her  intended  husband,  and  was 
convinced  that  her  own  form  had  undergone  a 
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more  material  alteration  in  the  space  of  seven 
-years  than,  his  had  done,  since  he  appeared  not  to 
have  the  slightest  idea  who  she  was. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


A  Hoax  I 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  for  it  was  really  him, 
offered  his  carriage  to  convey  Fanny  home,'  bat 
Amelia  replied, "  that  as  Miss  Stanhope's  own  car- 
riage would  be  there  immediately,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  intrude  upon  his  politeness/'  A  groom 
had  been  sent  in  search  of  the  coach,  which  had 
conveyed  the  ladies  as  far  as  the  Edgeware  Road, 
and  it  was  but  a  very  little  white  before  it  made 
appearance. 

The  Duke  instantly  recognised  the  arms,  and 
became  the  dupe  of  Miss  Stanhope's  artifice,  by 
mistaking  Fanny  for  his  bride  elect ;  a  hoax  Ame- 
lia had  determined  upon  playing  him  as  soon  as 
she  found  herself  unknown  to  him. 

The  Duke  assisted  Fanny  to  the  carriage,  and 
then*  took  his  leave,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
the  discovery  he  thought  he  had  made,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  town,  full  of  the  most  pleasing  anticipa- 
tions of  happiness,  in  his  approaching  union  with 
a  girl  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  as  the  one  her  had 
just  been  admiring. '  , 

He  retained  but  a  very  slight  recollection  of  the 
infantile  grace  that  had  been  presented  to  him  as 
his  future  wife,  before  he  left  England,  and  could 
only  remember  that  he  thought  her  a  pretty  girl% 
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aUfaaugk  4fcere  was  certainly  northing  in  -her  ap» 
pearancetluqt  promised  sach  a  fall  harvest  of  per- 
fection as  thai  he  had  just  been  contemplating.* 

Lord  Somertown's  bouse  was  to  be  the  Duke's 
town  residence,  until  he  should  be  able  to  fix  upon 
one  to  his  mind,  and  he  alighted  there  in  the  highest 
spirits  imaginable,  in  about  half  an  hour  after  he 
had  parted  with  Fauny. 

His  uncle  was  pleased, to  see  him  so  cheerful,  as 
the  Duke's  last  letter  had  been  written  in  a  style  of 
despondency  that  showed  he  was  not  very  sanguine 
in  his  expectations  of  happiness,  in  his  approach- 
ing marriage.  . 

When  the  Duke  related  the  accident  that  had 
brought  hijn  acquainted  with  Miss  StaaJiOj^e,  Lord 
Somertowm.was  Htill  better  pleased,  aMbe.dfes^ipr 
lion  J*e#a*e  o£tbe  impression  Jber  beauty*  hwJ  vwte 
upon  his  fancy  was  in  the. true  style  %of  j&  lover, 
••  When  J  saw  .the  lovely  creature  ftroprn  from  her 
home,"  laid  J»is  Gxac*>, "  terror  wa#  ibe  ipstji*cfive 
emotion  of  my  heart,  hut  little' t)M  I  imagine  hour 
deeply  my  p»n  happiness  was  *  cpwerned  in  be* 
safety.  Thank  heaven,"  added  he,  ":  the.  sweet 
girl,  though  greatly  frightened,  was  not  hart/' 

"  Well,  well  boy,"  answered  Lord  Soipertown; 
"1  am  glad  it  is  as  it  is,  lor  it  w>uld  have  been  stn 
inconvenient  tiling  if  the  girt  had  been  killed  bqfprq 
you  had  married  her;  her  fortune  is  very  necessary 
to  the  repair  of  yo«rs,,a,s  that  Jong  Chancery  $uit 
with  the  pretended  heir  to  your  title  costaniuh 
mensity  of  money.  lam  glad  yon  like  the  doll 
so  well,  too,  as  that  will  make  the  matrimonial  pill 
go  down  easier.  For  my  part  I  think  allti^girta 
of  fashion  are  exactly  >alike  oow-a-dayfl,  Uiey^U  k& 
semble  walking-sticks  in  their  sbapefrand  Fnepch 
puppets  in  their  feces;  their  dress  can3^tsk  of  px- 
actly  enough  drapery  to  attract  one's  $ye,  w,h*l&t 
it  is  sufficiently  scanty  and  transparent  to  shook 
erne's  modesty,  and  there  is  so  much  unm^mis^ 
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frippery  in  their  conversation,  and  so  little  delicacy 
ur  good  sense  in  their  conduct!  that  I  am  convin- 
i  fed  that 'the  man  who  marries  for  love,  in  these 
days,  mast  be  either  a  boy  or  adotdrd." 

*  "Your  Lordship's  picture  of  female  excellence 
i*Yi6t  very  inviting/'  said  the  Duke. 

"  Female  excellence!*  rejoined  Lord  Sotnerto  wn; 
"why  there  is  no  such  thing*;  biitya however,  I  do 
not  wish  fo  set  you  against  thepotion  you  are  bblu 
ged to  swallow,  you  will  fidd  out ;  its* bitterness  time 
enough.  'Apropos,  who  was  with  Miss  Stanhope 
inr.her  ufthicky  excursion  this  morning?"  /* 
"  A  lady  and  a  gentleman,"  replied  the  Duke/ 

.- H-  TheUddy  1  dare  say  1  can  gtiess  at,' for  she  has 
picked  up  &n  advent  ress,  who  is  making  a  }*6od 
thing  out  of  her,  and  I  hope  the;first  aet  of  your 
pdwef,  when  yoit  marry  Mifes  Stanhope,  will  be  to 
lVeUk  thtft  connexion.  I  hope  the  gentleman  was 
nota  rival  though ;  girls  are1  such  vain  creatures 
that  thevc&ntfot  live  without  an'  admirer,  and  I 
Ircve  begun  to  be  afraid,  for  some  time  past,  that 
yon  would  stay  so  long  abroad,  that  some  needy' 
fellow  would  snatch  up  the  prize,  before  you  re-  * 
turned."  .  »  * 

"t  heard  the  young  lady,  who  was  with  Miss 
Stanhope,  call  the  gentleman  Col.  Ross,"  said  the 
Duke,   ':  • 

»  "  Oh  !  then  all -is  well,"  rejoined  Lord  Somer- 
town,  "Col.  Ross  is  married,  so  there  are  no  fears 
from  that  quarter." 

"J  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  Duke,  "for/ 
there  was  SO  much  anxiety  painted  on  his  counte- 
nance; that  1  could  almost  have  ventured  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  an  admirer  of  the  lady,  who  had 
met  the  accident.     But,  my  dear  uncle,  you  talk 
of  Miss  Stanhope's  marrying  some  needy  man,  as  if 
ner  fortune  ivas  at  her  own  disposal.      1  thought : 
her  father's  will  insisted  upon  her  marrying  me, : 
on. the  penktty  of  loosing  the  bulk  of  her  fortune, 
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and,  tfcafc  Is  w»8,  bpant),  by  4  similar,  injunction  to 

iuarryno»j?,iiufc  Atnelia," 

«« A  mere,  fairy  tpj$  inxe.Hte&by,  my  ingenuity/' 
rejoined  Lqr^^eftow;*,  "  to  make  you  both. 
c^i»enfctoe^njfln.  Ijhaye.sejmy  heart,  upon.;  as 
you  have  fallen.ift,  .l^ye,  witfi.the  girlj  I  may.  venture 
tp.diacjflseth^  secret,  toyoHt  buU-  big  you. will 
ftuard  ,  it.  carejfolk,  from  .Amelia, <>0. whose. docility • 
we.musjt  npt.  rely,  a.iijqgle  instant,  after,  that  re- 
sJrainfcis.taHen.offf' 

" Deceive her np longer, Lentreat you," said  the 
Duke,  "  to.  be  the  object  of  Miss.&tanhope's  tmre^ 
«/r^in^£h/>ice.lvfOuhitipakeiue  happier  than  lean 

eiiRreJW»  and  how;  cajji  I^yer,  know  that  1  am  so, 
wjujst  sbeactft  uqder,  the  influence  of  the  suppo- 
sed clause  jqthfir  fathe/awjU  S" 

".Ii  did  np4simagine;  ypu.w^e  such  an  idiot, 
Hewy*"  exclaimed*  I*qitl  Samertbwn,  angrily, 
•Vyp.u  talk  qf,  thjng&  tha|  neyer,exisied.    No  wo- 
man, ejer.bad^an.  unbiassed ,  choice  in .  a  .husband. 
TJhey  axe. ,  influenced ;  by,  vanity,  avarice,  or  ambi- 
tion, and  5  sometimes,  by,  all  tbree.     When  you 
kuow^aq mufih  of**RX  .^IjdOi  you  will. despise, 
them  as'completely  as  Ijdo.    There  is  no  animal; 
*Q  PiiFWK  ■*  a  headsfrpng.  girl^  toast  not  your 
happiness  to  her  keepmg there/ore,    Ihjjve confi- 
ded my  secret  to  you,  and  if  you  betray  it,  I  wttti. 
fij^ajmfithojd  o(,  ranging  the  affront.     You 
°£gM  Aft  tnpw,  rn^,.  ^eury,/' continued.  Iwrd  §om- 
ertown,  looking  sternly  at  the  Duke.     'Ujhave, 
dpqe  m^to.bf?  revenged  of  those  who  scorned 
my,  P9W& ,  and ,  yog*  have  .,  benefited  by!  it :  take 
care.  Iherefprfi.bpw.  yftn'  incur  flty  displeasure ;  no . 
°m»v&  yei t.dj.4  so  with i wp*nity.    Ytm  kmwo  the 
t^ajof,  Wood,  aitf  nothing  in  my  estimation,  when 
opposed  to  excited  vengepawe.    Remember  that,. 
ap,d.  (tremble !  I  leave  your  mode  of  acting  to  your, 
■fJttjaftsr  this. caption." 

The.Ru.ke  shuddered  as  he  listened  to  this  exr 
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ifiMiitm,  Tor  life  vrtfl  Understood  hks  Wncle's  allu- 
sion, afld  he  would  gladly  have  given  MS  title  ami 
estate  to  be  freeu"  from  Wie  uhplcastfnt  senHfflohst 
the  recollections  it  awakened,  excited  in  bis  bdtidnV. 
He  knew,  however,  the  Vindictive teftper  of  Lord 
Sooiertown  too  well  (o  hazard  the  slightest  contra- 
diction. 

"  Where  hiy  doty  and  my  mclinatiph  go  hami- 
in-hand,"  said  his  tJrace,  "  there  ii  little  lear  ft 
my  disobeying  your  Lordship's  injunctions  i  W 
marry  Miss  Stanhope  is  the  most  ardent  wish  of  hiy 
heart:  that  1  should  do  so  is  your  Lordship's; 
I  shall  not  therefore  risk  the  possibility  of  a  disap- 
pointment; by  divulging  the  important  secret  I" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  Boaxf 

In  the  mean  time  R 
turned  to  .town ;  the 

d  roll  e  t-y ,  secre  tl  y  eiul 
practised,  of  whichi  1 
the  slightest  hint  td 
fearinglest  they  afectifl 
plot;  before  she  hail  i 
foundation  with  the  t 
which  Once  pat  in  tri 
defy  their  getfrai  iti  overturn.  * 

Fanny's  spirits  were  flurried  with  the  accident 
she  had  met  with,  and  she  was  flut  ill  able  to  bear 
the  raillery  #l(tr  wHcti  Her  lively  friend  attacked 
her 
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•  *f  My:  dear  Fanny, ".  said  Amelia,.  4T  really 
think  it  would  be  the  safest  expedient  we  could 
bit  upon,  to.  send  you  into  the  country  immedi- 
ately." > 
;  "  And*  why  so  ?"  asked  Col.  Ross,  for  Fanny 
^as  silent                           ;<•.:. 

"  Why  don't  you  perceive,"  rejoined  W\%$  Stan- 
hope, "  that  she  can  neither  walk  nor  ride  without 
meeting  with  adventures  and  knight-errajits.  De- 
pend,upon  it  she  will  be  run  away  with  seme  day, 
and  then  we  shall  lament  the  temerity  that  ex- 
posed her  to  such  danger."  •  * 

Col.  Ross  bit  his  lips*  It  was  a  suggestion  his 
own  anxious  heart  had  often  presented  to  his  fancy, 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  avow  it.  "  Now  don't  you 
think  it  very  likely  to  happen  ?"  continued  Miss 
Stanhope,  looking  archly,  "you  were  afraid  of 
the  Adonis  she  met  \\\  the  morning,  but  I  have  the 
most  reason  to  be  afraid  now,  for  I  will  wager  a 
thousand  guineas  she  steals  my  lover  from  me  be- 
fore I  am  a  week  older/' 

"  Your  lover,'*  re-e&ioed  the- Colonel,  "  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  Miss  Stanhope,  who  do  you  allude  to  ?w 

"To    the  Duke\  c£  •  Albftparle."  replied    she, 
"that   was  the  invincible  knight  who  just  now 
spread  his  Postering  arms  to  shelter  this,  beautiful 
damsel.  .      .      ...  ,   .         •    ,*    >    . .    ..  >  ,  t    ;.  -     ,,t 

!  As  Miss  Stanhope  spoke,  Fanhy's  cheeks  were; 
clyed  with,  crimson,  and  a  deep  sigh  escaped  her. 
An  indistinct'  feelifrg  .like /disappointment  shot 
throughher  heart.  She  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the, 
stranger  she  had  thought  so.  agreeable,  was  a  man 
of  whom  she  ra^ust  tjiink.of  ho  more.  She  tried, 
however*  to  turn  the  conversation,  by  observing, 
that  she  wondered' the  Duke  had  not  recognised 
Miss  Stanhope.;  , \    . 

"  I  dare  say/'  answered  Amelia,  laughing,  "  that 
the  Duke  thinks  me  so  much  improved  in  beauty, 
that  he  does  not  suspect  his  happiness  in  being  des- 
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Uutd  to  so  lovely  a  -creature;  and  so  hi*  liumility 
painted  out  a  fair  oue  more  upon  a  par  .with  hit* 
own  merits.  Well,  never  mind,  my  dear,  I  will  uat 
pull  caps  with  you.  The  duke  does  not  please 
me;  but  I  shall  not  say  so.  Let  him  cry  out  first* 
A  few  thousands  per  annum  will  be  a  triffiug sacri- 
fice in  the  cause,  for  which  Mark  Anthony  lost  the 
world!" 

lu  this  unmerciful  manner  did  Amelia  continue 
to  roast  poor  Fauny,  until  the  carriage  stopped  a,t 
Col.  Ross's  door,  andfor  the  first  time  since  they 
had  become  acquainted,  Fanny  felt  rejoiced  to  get 
rid  of  her  agreeable  friend,  who  could  notcommaud 
time  enough  to  alight  to  tell  Lady  JNJaria  Rose 
"  The  wonders  of  the  ride/*  a  circumstance  she 
Indented  most  pathetically.    • 

Co).  Ross  was  as  glad  as  Fanny  to  see  Amelia 
depart,  for  the  tempest  of  jealousy  her  suggestions 
had  raised  in  his  bosom,  required  the  retirement  of 
his  closet  to  subdue  and  bring  within  the  limits  of 
his  usual  self-command.  •  To-his  closet,  therefore, 
he  flew,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  house,  and  Fanny 
repaired  to  her  own  chamber,  where,  throwing 
herself  on  her  bed,  she  gave  way  to  the  flood  of 
tears  that  had  long  been  struggling  for  freedom. 
She  had  suppressed  them  whilst  in  Amelia's  pre- 
sence, because  she  feared  she  would  attribute  their 
flowing  to  a  silly  and  sudden  partiality  imbibe*!  by 
a  first-sight  impression,  a  species  of  romance  Fan- 
ny had  always  condemned,  when  conversing  with 
Miss  Stanhope  upon  the  subject  of  attachment.  ♦ 

Scarcely  indeed  could  she  herself  tell  frour 
whence  the  weeping  propensity  originated,  but  felt 
most  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  her 
wounded  pride,  which  had  shrunk  from  Miss 
Stanhope's  raillery,  with  a  degree  of  pain  very  un- 
usual to  the  naturally  humble  minded  Fanny. 

"  Poor  outcast  Orphan  as  I  am,"  said  the  weep- 
ing girl,  "  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  strangers. 
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«hd  uubletf  evfen  with  ti  not***  My  nfcture  assimi- 
lates not  with  such  degrading  circumstances.  I 
feel  no  innate  symptoms  of  baseness :  why  then 
should  Ibetrampled  upon  by  thqse  whose  fortunes 
are  better,  although  their  sentiments  may  be  infe- 
rior to  mine  ?  Miss  Stanhope  is  blest  with  fortune 
and  its  sure  altendaetg— ^WV^wfo,  She  can  com- 
mand admirers ;  it  is  ungenerous  therefore  in  heir 
to  make  nay  insignificance  the  subject  of  heramuse* 
ment" 

These  reflections  werfe  the  bitterest  Fanny  had 
ever  made,  the  secret  cause  that  made  them  so,  I 
leave  to  my  sagacious  jfamdfe  teadefs  to  find  out  ; 
not  in  the  least  doubting  that  they  trill  be  able  to 
ascribe  the  effect  to  its  genuine  cause;  and 
with  those  who  are  Clearsighted  enough  to 
unravel  the  mystery,  I  flatter  thy*df  poor  Fatiny 
will  stand  acquitted  6f  htibUMl  HMi  umb u  r.  A  lit- 
tle acrimony  way  fcftftly  be  excused  on  sd  trying 
occasion^ 

In  a  few  hoars  after  Mt&  Sta&bope's  returh 
home,  she  received  a  note  from  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, announcing  hk  fafffv&l,  and  *h treating  per- 
mission to  pay  his  compliments  in  person  to  the 
lady  who  held  hfoftitnfe  hftpplil&fe  *t  bet  disposal? 

Amelia  answered  the  note,  and  fi*ed  the  follow- 
ing morning  ft*  receiving  the  viatt  or  the  (MpMieHt 
lover*  The  Jt>uke  thought  this  in tef> til  an  tifc 
but  he  wa$  forced  to  subitiit,  m&  the  ttiiiehtevouis 
Amelia  enjoyed  the  double  pteaaufe!  of  reflecting 
cm  his  present  suspense,  ahd  &ppft>achiftg  disap- 
pointment. Whert  the  appointed  fc^6rrfrfiV*df  the 
l>uke  was  announced,  aad  erttefed  the  frparfffiefit 
where  Amelia  Was  sitting  ki  he*  rausie,  with  such 
a  degree  of  eagerness,  that  hef  scarcely  gav*f  the 
servant  time  to  name  hhti  We  hfc  stood  before  her. 
His  impatience,  bdwev^  vvafs  not  mo  re  evident  thata 
his  disappointment,  when,  on  Amelia's  rising  to 
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receive  hjfb,.  he:  perceived  that,  sbe  was  not  tbe 
lady  he  had  expected;  to  qoe.  The  words  be  had 
began-  fOisp**k:  faltere**  on  bis  tongue,  and  be 
stopped  sbor^ii*  the middle  of  a  film  apaeob,  to  tbe 
diversion  of  hisiCfwellroiWrffssi  aM  tfi<?  inexpressi- 
ble confiiaipniot  hi*  own  feflliega. 

The  Duke  was  MQtutpaftied  by; Lord.  Somer- 
town;  hedtibnat,  therefore,  dare ! to  account  for  his 
en>barjYi|tt»*f]l;  and  that  nobleman  attributed  it, 
sdely  to  tbe  fpoliahnesiJopepareWe  town  a  toy's 
attachment  The  >Manqni*of  Felerafield  soon  en~ 
tera^  tbe  room t  and-  rationed  hi  mm  same  degree 
bytajning^the  converpaitiQniUpoa^geDerai  subjects. 

After  some  little  discussion  of  tbe  politics  and. 
newi  oC  tbeday,  IfiOJtJSwiertQ^awkirf tbe  Mar- 

Juis^wb^faer  heiha4<p«rcbafiod  tbei  picture*  at 
bristle's,  which  hajsavabua  bidtfcsgfor. 

4<<h  have,"  replfcfe  Lofad<  Feterafiffcfc  «  add  if 
your  lordship  will  do  ine.tfaaolaYMr  torsive  your 
opinio*  o£  a  Titian  hbave  amoogsti  themuiBfaer,  it 
wHl©ieatlytobdigeime?V 

4  <  ♦Certainly/' • aosaveted  Lord  Seroertown,  "let 
unlock  at  it  directly.*  Tbteyoung people/* added 
he/i>pdding  significantly,  u  <W*U  teweuie  our  leav* 
ing  them  together  fdr  a>  few.  minutes."*  So  saying, 
the  two  guarding  Jeft'  the  4*oobh  arid  the  Duke's 
enbantnsmeirt<retoffned<ii#kfeiii€i«aseA  violence. 
Miss*  Stanhope*  who  enjoyed  her  poor  lover's  con* 
fusion*  determined  to  iAcreaqeit> "  i  little  thought/ 
said  she*  smiling  archly*  «>whentl  received  such 
polite  attention  from  your  Grace  yesterday  mom* 
ing,  after  my  unfortanate  falj,  that  it  was  to  tbe 
Duke  of  Albemarle  1  was  indebted  for  assistance ; 
but  your  Grace  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  whole 
circumstance,  for  you  have  not  once  enquired  how 
I  'ana  after  my  /right*9 

The  Duke  was  struck  dilmb  at  this  speech  ;  be 
mechanically  put  bis  band  to  his  even,  as  if  to  as- 
certain whether  they  were  rtally  his  own   eyes, 
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and  Miss  Stanhope  burst  into  a  ifit  of  laugfttetj 
that  completely  disconcerted  hint/    »  ■.  .;» 

•;"  It  18  time,*'  said  she,* "  to  finish  the  joke, .  I 
perceive  your  Grace's  distress,  which  is,  indeed*,^ 
awkward  one,  and  although  I  have  been  mischiev- 
ous enough  to  en  joy  it  for  fi^  little  while,  [cannot 
indin  my  heart  to  protract  it  any  longer.  I  have 
eniered.  most  unwillingly  into  the  descent  that  is 
icactiaedi  o pom  you,  and  I  feel  imyself  -unequal  «to 
jhe  task  of  imposing  any  longer  upon  •  your  creduli- 
ty. ,  I  will  therefore  l^-  candid,  i  provided  your 
Grace  will  pledge  yotiriwerdand  honour  that  you 
will  iiqt>ow9' *  Lhave  «fone'<s<^  until  I '  give  you 
lease. .  .* ;  r < .  •  .  *  i ;    . > i  *  >    • ,  *  *    •  •  <  . i 

The  Duke,  whose^ipiodtity  was .  raised  to  the 
highest' pi  toh  by  this  f>reamble,  add  whose  rhopes 
began  to  retfiver  at  the  same  time,*  readily,  entered 
into  .the  conditional  promise,  abi  Miss  Stanhope 
proceeded with; herhoax. :  :  <m  .  • '-,i»  -  *  v..- 
5f  A»elia< Staitt hope,"  said/ she^  #.  is  a  whimsical 
creature,  for,  although  1  lovelier  dearly;  nobody 
i#  quicker  in  discovering  her  errors  than  I  am. 
This  giddy  girl  could  not  bean  the  idem  of  being 
inteodtraed  to  her  husbandelect  asa;comjuddity  he 
w»$  joWiged  to  tafcer  whetker  he  liked  it  or  .feo$, 
and  having  read  in  seme  novel,  :1  suppose,,  of  the 
njefanmcphosisofj  lovets  to  render  themselves  more 
amiable  in  the  eyes  Of  those  they  wished  t(*  please, 
she  determined  to  get up  a  little  drama,  which  was 
to  be  performed  in  honour  of  your  Grace's  arrivM. 
Tn  this?  piece  I  have  the  principal  part;,  for  I  aw-ho- 
WHired,by  personating  Miss  Stanhope,  wh^st  she 
herself  tag.  asauriied  the  sifhpleguise  which  belongs 
to'me,  and' which. you  will  see  her  perform?  with  -ad- 
irjirahle  grace  and  naivete.  .  In  that-  disguise*  she 
expects  to  win  your  Grace's  hefcrt,  and  if  I  have 
any  skill  in  attg»ry,herfeKpectations  ar^not,  ill- 
foUndedi  Lord -S<iitiart0wn  and  the-  Marquis,  are 
both  in  the  secret,  and  tbey  are  anticipating  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing  your  embarrassment,  when  you 
find  yourself  entangled  in  an  attachment  so  seem- 
ingly cobtrdry  to  their  wishes,  and  which  the  de- 
nouement of  the  piece  is  to  d  jssipate  in  the  pretti- 
est manner  imaginable.  The  moment  I  saw  your 
Grace  enter  the  room  this  morning,  I-recollected 
your  features,  and  knew  you  for  the  gentleman 
who  assisted  Miss  Stanhope  yesterday  morning. 
The  hoax  I  knew,  therefore,mti4l  fall  to  the  ground, 
«Vd*  rhftj  ttetpfmimd  me  to  tell  ytm  of  it  first,  and 
if  you  have  half  a  grain  of  wit,  you  will  turn  the 
tables  upon  the  authors  of  it,  by  appearing  to  be- 
lieve things  as  they  represent  them,  and  acquiesc- 
ing in  their  wishes  as  to  the  proposed  alliance,  this 
will  secretly  mortify  them,  whilst  you  can  insure 
Amelia's  good  will  by  clandestine  testimonies  of 
your  admiration,  and  by  private  marriage  with  her 
under  her  borrowed  character,  you  can  put  the 
most  romantic  finish  to  the  whole  affair.  Rest 
bsstired  bfrajf  assistance,  provided  you  keep  the 
gtecfet'j  atfd  when  .you  have  seen  the  pretended 
Fanriy,  you  will  be  better  able  to  tell  me  haw  far 
you  will  like  to  proceed  under  my  directions." 
-  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  astonishment  and 
delight  tifct  filled  the  Duke's  mind  as  Amelia  laid 
her  pretended  Scheme  before  him ;  but  although 
he  wbridered,  he  did  not  doubt  He  readily, 
ther^fo1^,  promised  to  act  under 'the  direction  of 
his  IreaChef-dus  guide,  who,  in  return,  assured  him 
that  he  shbuld  gee  the  reed  Miss  Stanhope  that 
bight,  if  lie  would  meet  them  at  the  Opera. 

The 'rirrangerrient  was  but  just  made  when  the 
two  Lords  returned,  and  .the  puke  soon  after- 
tfdrdri  tctok  his  1  eat e;  saying,  as  he  quitted  the 
joom,  "  £it  thfe  Opera,  then,  Madam,  I  shall  hope 
Joireii'e*  the  pleasure' I  have  enjoyed  this  morn- 
ing." ,  Anlelia  nodded-  assent,  and  the  lover  de 
^Mitted,  accompanied  by  Lord  Somertown ;  net* 
■  .  s 


4- 
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I  her  of  them  dreaming  of  the  trick  Miss  Stanhope 
had  been  playirig.    . 

She,  however,  was  so  diverted  with  the  thoughts' 
Of  it,  and  so  delighted  with  the  success  which  had 
crowned  her  first  attempts,  that  she  was  in  per- 
fect extacies,  and  could  scarcely  perform  the  du- 
ties of  her  toilet,  for  laughing  at  the  frolic. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


Crass  purposes* 

As  the  Duke  and  Lord  Soraertown  returned  to* 
gether  in  the  larriqge^  the  latter  said  with  t  smile, 
*  and  4k>  you  really  think  the  uppreesiQA  you  have 
received  indelible  f  Do  yon  believe  your  heart 
invincible  to  any  .other  Attachment  ?" 

u  My  heart,"  replied  the  Duke,  f  roust  be  very 
deceitful  if  it  has  oot  ■ceceired  a  lasting  impres- 
sion,   I  think  I  shall  oat  easily  qhaqge ." 

"I  am  glad  yon  spe^k  jlubiouslff  wpo^  thesubr 
ject,"  an&wered  Lord  Sooiertowa,  laugbiug,  "  H 
allows  you  are  .less  of  the  bfacJclieaa  roan  I  took 
you  to  Jbe,  from  gout  Jirsi  rhapsody.  J  »yish  you 
to  marry  Mies  Stanhope,  but  Jdop^t  think  U  oe- 
cMsariiy  follaws  that  you  .should  make  afopl  of 
youmelf  P 

The  Duke  jsmiled,  .but  h^, made  no  reply;  Rp 
attributed  Lord  Soujertown's  asperity,  awt  to  his 
natural  morose  disposition,  but  to  ,tb  e. particular 
mortification  he  felt,  at  supposing  be^  the  Diikc^ 
admired  the  Jiciitiims,  instead  of  the  real  Miss 
Stanhope. 

Nothing  more,  however,  passed  on  the  subject 
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between  them  ;  and  the  Duke  passed  the  hours 
that  intervened  betweeen  that  and  the  Opera,  in 
arranging  his  plans  respecting  the  double  part  he 
was  to  act,  190  as  to  keep  up  thejfarce  of  attention 
to  the  pretender,  and  yet  satisfy  the  rightful  sove- 
reign that  he  was  devoted  to  her  alone. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Stanhope  called  upon 
Fanny  to  intreat  her  to  accompany  her  to  the 
Opera  ted  spend  a  few  days  with  her  at  the 
Marquis  of  Petersfield's.  Fanny  did  not  appear 
m  uch  inclined  to  join  the  party ;  but  after  a  little 
persuasion,  and  a  good  deal  of  raillery  upon  her 
sudden  predilection  for  solitude,  she  yielded  to  her 
lively  friend,  and  promised  to  make  one  in  the 
Marchioness  of  Petersfield's  box  that  eveningt 
And  accompany  Amelia  home  for  a  few  days,  pro- 
vided the  scheme  was  approved  by  Lady  Maria 
Ross,  who  was  also  of  the  party,  and  about  half* 
past  nine  they  entered  the  Opera  House. 

The  poor  Duke  had  been  there  ever  since  the 
opening  of  the  doors,  devoutly  cursing  the  fashion- 
able folly  which  rendered  it  vulgar  to  see  the  be-* 
ginning  of  any  public  exhibition.    . 

His  Grace  was  in  the  pit,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
that  part  of  the  gay  hemisphere  where  he  expected 
the  rising  pf  the  star  he  worshipped.  No  sooner 
had  he  recognised  the  entrance  of  the  party,  than 
he  fl<Jw  to  join  them. 

Miss  Stanhope  received  his  compliments  with  a 
sttrile,  and  turning  to  Fanny,  begged  leave  to  intra* 
dace  herjriend  to  his  Grace. 

"  Miss  Fawny'9  said  she,  emphatically, "  \w9*d4 
add  another  name  if  I  could,  but  I  must  leave  that 
for  your  Grace's  ingenuity  to  supply  in  what  wan- 
ner yob  please."  The  latter  part  of  this  was  sppkr 
en  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  arch  smile  that  wmwr 
panted  it*  ooovi&ced  t^e  Duke  that  Amelia?  all  tid- 
ed to*  her  otn^n  assumed  chpsacter,      .  »     . 

The  admiration  the  Duke  had  felt  at  the  Gratia* 
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terview  with  Fanny  wad  increased  at  this  moment: 
there  was  a  dignity  in  her  look  and  manner  he  had 
not  before  observed,  and  the  expression  that  beam* 
ed  from  her  beautiful  eyes  was  calculated  to 
awe,  as  well  ^is  to  enchant  '      ? 

The  cause  *of  this  change  in  the  usual  appearance 
of  Fanny,  which  generally  gave  the  idea  of  femi- 
nine softness,  rather  than  dignity,  originates!  in 
the  peculiarity  of  her  feelibgs  respecting  the* 

Duke.  "  -  *  .      '  •     • 

His  appearance  "had  struck*  her  as  the  mwt 
agreeable'  she  had  everseen,*  before  she  <knew  who* 
he  was,  and  when  she  learnt  the  disagreeable  'troth; 
she  instantly  determined  to  snbd»»e;the  slight 'par- 
tiality she  fel£  :Mtss  Stanhope's  raillery  had  rous- 
ed Her  pride, -am)  'frer promise' not to  *•  ptoil  rapcf* 
with  -.bdriftr  the  Bbke;  usteemed  *6  imply *foat  shtf 
thought  Fftfhriy  would  t>e  glad  to  attrttot  his  Grtw*  ■» 
notice,  if  she  eeifld  do  it  wrth  iimpubrty.  *v*uft  wish 
not  to  intepfe^iMi^'Atfielm^lo^rs/'  thought  she, 
*  "  and  she^baM Idee  tbbt  the  Ihlbe i&4iotlan  object 
to  e^'tem^hftfbiticji^ »  '•♦  J    •  '•'  \         *  ^ 

Full  of  these  proud  resolutions,  jParmy's  ey»* 
worca^ld^k^bf  hemteur  \iery  different  -from  «heir 
usual  expfes&km ;  yet  wias  'the*  <&atftte*atf  kwprove* 
merrt/ayit  gave  a  spifrtto^^r  <bea5ty|  tiiot  reo* 
dered'it-mote  striking  and  iotpitesftwe.        - 

Deep  blushes  mantled  on  her^heekfe^#herrBak6 
paid;  tf  is^bfo^uftefts  to  beiy'bwt  *he  fcoMndSfc  with 
wtoietrBhe  turned  eway^from  4hd9,  4h^  foment  fee 
had  done  speaking,  mortified,4ho»ghntUn^ed  to 
in^erease  his  passion.      /     : '    ;..  ',*•..,.,     , 

'Iu'tofift  d*d  -the- >TW«?  endeavour  to  i#ngafg$  kfer 
*n  tebbversafibn;  ^her-laJeoilic  anewete,  patotely; 
out  coldly  given;  sfillsterm«i^4ed  every Subject* he 
started;  ''■  :•*:'•''..      J  ' 

-  in  the  coffee-roonl,  after  4he  Opera  was  over, 
Lord  Somertown  joined  ihe  party, and'the  l>uke7s 
attention  to  Fanny  was  not  lost  opon  thatsynical 


«md  ready.fr>  fell  in  ipvejKitfa  ©very school  girl  be 
meets  with.  A  few  hours  ego  be  was  dying  for 
Miss  Stanhope,  aad  now  the  idiot  is  worshipping  a 
new  divinity ;  but  I  koQw&fy*  too  well  to  notice 
their  folly.  Opposition  only  gives  fire  to  romantic 
love,  the  spark  will  go  out  of  ijsdf,  if  the  breath 
of  contradiction  does  not  fan  it  into  Raines." 

Therne^tday  tbeiDnkeof  Alhertoarlepaid  Miss 
Stanhope  an  early  visit.  "  What. an  amiable  crea- 
tive are  you,  my  dear  Madam,"  said  he,  "in  show- 
ing such  compassion  to  me*  Had  you  left  me  in 
igporanceon  this  trying  occasion,  my  sufferings 
**ould  have  been  insupportable*" 

.*•  It  is  plain  you  thinkmexecy  amiable"  replied 
Amelia,  laughing,  u  when  you  confess  so  candidly 
to  my  face,  that  the  bare  idea  of  being  unitedrto  me, 
would  have  been  insupportable' to  you,  Uut  if 
|Jp?e  forgave  the  perjuries  of  lovers,  surely  mere 
mortals  may  pardon  their  rudeness"* 

u  Nay,"  interrupted  the  Duke, "  you  wrong  me* 
jftfodam,  and  wrest  my  words  from  their  real  rneatv 
iog,  I  did  not  say  the  idea  of  marrying  you  would 
be  insupportable,  it  was  my  suspense  respecting 
the  object  of  my  choice,  that  I  exclaimed  against* 
and  as  that  choice,  as  sudden  as  it  is  ardent,  wap 
made  before  I  had  ever  looked  at  you,  surely  the 
shallow  of  offence  cannot  be  imputed  to  tne.,v 

P  Tolerably  well  turned/'  answered  Miss  Stanr 
hope,  ^  but  tell  me,  my  Lord,  candidly,  supposing 
all  that  I  have  told  you  should  be  proved  a  mere 
fabrication  of  my  own  brain,  how  would  you  be  in- 
clined to  aict?  Would  you  play  Mark  Anthony,  o;* 
T§hyloQk  ?  Would  you  throw  away  the  world  for 
Jave>  or  insist  upon  your  *  bond  f"' 

The  Duke  started— he  did  not  like  the  sugges- 
tion, it  gave  rise  to  doutytis  that  had  not  before  tor- 
<#iejated  him,  ap<)  he  kutyv  not.  what  to^answeiL 
Amelia  saw  his  confusion,  and  enjoyed  it 
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"ftl  feU  you  Wliat"  fc*fd*he,  "I  am  afraid  ydti 
are  to6  lufcwaftfi  aloVef  fot  Amelia  Stanhope; 
she  is  rotnanefep*rtottified,  an A  tAetaan  who  would 
not  rtin  away  With  her,  at  thfe  risk  of  never  pOs+ 
sensing  A  shilling  of  her  fortune,  will  trtvei-  tattty 
her  you  rtay  depend  ftpon  it<" 

"The  matt  Whoeould  thin*  of  /off***,  when  put 
in  competition  With  the  po61ses*ioA  of  Mito&tan* 
hope,  would  be  unworthy  snob  a  pAte  !*  sn*d  the 
Duke,  "  but  why,  dear  Madam,  tortrieftt  tee  with 
queries  that  involve  even  your  own  ygrAcfty  as  well 
as  my  happine^,  m  doflds  of  obscurity  ?*' 

"1  don't  *ndW  Why  I  carted  Hhe  difficulty," 
said  Miss  Stanhope,  laughing,  unlet**  it  wert 
iueantlo  increase  your  passion,  for  say  what  you 
will,  thefe  is  no  stimulus  ih  love  equal  to  diffi- 
culty." .     ; 

"  There  is  a  charm  in  your  m*schtef»k>ving  fepfc. 
rit,  that  Would  be  dangerous  tocohtempUtej"  eaid 
the  Duke,  "to  a  man  less  a  captive  thatlftftfc 
The  witchery  of  your  stafles  Is  increased  by  the 
mischief  that  seems  to  Itfrk  benes/th  them*,  and 
those  yon  most  delight  to  totmeht.  wotild  be  most 
likely  to  feel  pleasure  from  the  infliction/' 

"  Don't  waste  your  time  in  complimenting  nte* 
said  Amelia,  laughihg,  M;for  betide  Wh«rt  will*  from 
me  yon  can  have  no  expectations.  Had  1  not  ImnMi 
quite  clear  upon  that  head,  ]  Would  not  have 
undertaken  the  part  I  am  pl&ying." 

41  (f  then  you  are  so  deaths  What  I  ittay  hopfe 
/or  from  yourself,"  said  the  Duke,  **  deign,  dear 
Madam,  to  inform  rae  what  are  ffiy  dependencies 
with  yoxir  friend?"  > 

"There  are  Tew  women  wbo^an  abawer  for 
themselves"  said  Amefia,"  &nd  ydti tfreufttfeascwl- 
ahle  enough  to  expect  that  I  shotfld  otwtiwfor  my 
frtend:     I  do  not  £ive  s£<  wide  a  latitude  to  thfe 

duties  of  friendship*  Thus  ft*  I  wili  v  eat  we  to 
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*e)t  you*  if  you  win  Amelia  Stanhope,  you  must 
possess  more  merit  than  is  at  ibis  moment  ap- 
parent to  your  humble  servant.  "  Exert  your  ener- 
gies, -therefore9  my  Lord  Duke,  and  who  knows 
what  may  happen  ?" 

"Provoking,  tantalizing  girll"  said  the  Duke, 
in  a  tone  of  impatience,  "  how  can  yon  make  an 
amusement  of  my  sufferings,  and  laugh  at  my 
distress^  Surely  such  softness  of  feature  was 
never  intended  to  enshrine  a  heart  so  impervious 
to  humanity?" 

"A  pretty  story,  truly/'  exclaimed  Amelia, 
u  that  I  am  to  be  stigmatized  with  the  appella- 
tion of  barbarian  because  I  dp  not  melt  forsooth 
into  sympathetic  tean  of  pity,  at.  this  unheard-of 
sufferings  of  a  man,  who  having  been  eight  cmd- 
forty  hours  in  love,  is  still  uncertain  whethejr  his 
mistress  approves  of  him  or  not  HI  Thagk  Hea- 
ven my  sensibility  does  not  keep  pace  with  you? 
impetuosity*  if  it  did,  my  poor  nerves  would  be  in 
a  lamentable  situation  indeed !" 

The  Duke  could  opt  help  smiling  at  the  ludi- 
crous turn  Amelia  g^ve  to  his  complaints,  though 
he  little  imagined  the  full  extent  of  the  irony  phe 
addressed  to  him. 

"  To  be  serious  for  a  moment,  if  that  indeed  be 
possible/*  said  the  Duke,  "  will  my  fair  instruc- 
tress condescend  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say  to 
my  uncle  when  he  questions  me  as  to  my  recep- 
tion by  Miss  Stanhope,  Am  I  to  report  a  gra- 
cious  bearing  or  not  ?" 

"Nay,  I  leave  that  to  your  own  discretion," 
replied  Amelia,  "  I  am  the  ostensible  Miss  Stan- 
faop6,  and  1  am  sure  I  have  received  you  very 
kindly  •  therefore  you  may  safely  say  so.  But  I 
would  advise  you  to  throw  in  a  few  hints,  when 
you  are  talking  to  your  uncle,  how  much  you 
would  prefer  the  portionless  fanny;  to  the  rich 
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Heiress*  provided  you  could  follow- your  own  ui- 
dinatioft'    « 

"  Lo'rd>>SoitoertoWn  wilt  pretend  to  reprove  your 
imprudence;  but  he  wilt  be  secretly,  pleased  with ... 
your  penetration  and  sound  judgment,  for  be  ia 
as^ager  for  the  success  of  the  romance  as  my 
frierfd,  and  q trite  as  deep  in  the  f>fc#i  Suffer  all: 
the  preliminaries  to  be  settled  just  as  if  you  intent 
ded  td  marry  Mias  Stanhope  in  her  proper  cba*» 
racter,  and  then  give  zest  to  the  joke;  run  a  Way 
with  her  a  few  days  before  the  one  fixed  for  your 
nuptials,  under /the  fictitious  name  of  Fatherless 
Fanny.  Oh!  theslory  will  make  the  prettiefef 
novd  that  ever  was,  aid  Amelia  Stanhope  writ  be* 
better  pleased  with  the  rfm^wmeiirf  than  any  ottiter 
petroirr 

"  WouM  to  Heavetf  I  were  awe  of  that  !*\  fetf! 
the  Duke,  "  but  tbe  expression  of  he*  eyes  dost* 
iiof  spfeak  s#  flattering  a  language." 

44  Nay,'  fteverifttod  thtU,"  replied  Amelia;  teugfri 
ing,  u  for  that  maybe  as  foreign  (tot*  the  truth  atf 
the  rest  of  Hie  pi tft,  ;*Faftit-  heart*  itever  Won  a 
feir  lady/  Go -on,  therefore,  and  profit,  yoW 
have  my  good  wishes,  an4  Mies  ^  Stanhope's  too,' 
or  1  am  mistaken ¥'•  " 


.  --r  J  »  :.•  .     .•    •  r 


CHAPTER  XIVi 
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Mi8sSTANnop^wifhout.disclo!$ingatittleofher 
plot  to  Fanny,  managed  it  so  well  that  she  made 
her  act  in  concert  with  her.     The  necessity  of 
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mating  tae'Dukb  continually  ww  very  tlkaonfc 
is  Faunjr;  bat  Amelia  tetiiLhftr  p\nb%  to  adfottly: . 
lb?t  the  former  could  not  fexfenta  bdf self  frbai : 
*)ioitig  the  parties  of  the  latter*  withbut  giving  the 
verV  reason  dhe  wished  tb  conctaL 

Instead  of  ftdiog  flattened  bjr  the  Dfckt's  at* 
tentions,  as,  she  would  have  ddu*  had  shecbn*; 
skterted  herself  entitled  to  receive  birf  addresses,  > 
Finny  looted  upon  them  ad  little  short  bf  ins  hit/ 
sitt£0  tb*  pointed  manner  in  whidh  they  #ere  paid 
hfer,  left  her  nd  possibility  of  mittaking  their  ihi- 
port 

"To  what  end;*  Would  she  say  to  ber&lf, 
"  itofc*  ih4  Duke  of  Albetaarle  address  hid  self  to 
nUf  Does  be  not  know  that  I  atn  acquainted  with 
tfc«  fiatere  of  his  engagements  to  Mlaa  Stanbopte? 
are  they  not' publicly  acknowledged  to  the  world 
by  tb«  preparations  that  are  making  for  their 
uttroti  ?  It  id  true  that  Ameiia  professe*  to  dislike 
tlrg  Duke;  tihft  even  affect  to  ridicule  Mm  ;  but 
she'  puts  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  his:  addresses.. 
Me  is  received  as  her  ackhowktgieri  lover  ;  and 
though  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  tberp  is  no 
Idve  on  either  side,  yet,  if  convenience  hb  the  mo- 
tive of  their  union,  it  will  be  nevertheless  a  ina/*- 
riage,  and  therefore  renders  his  addresses  to  any 
other  wotnan  *  gross  insult  io  delicacy." 

While  these  ideas  were  passing  In  Fanny's  htfnd* 
tba  Duke,  who  supposed  her  a  party  in  a  plot  to 
(febefref  him,  and  \vh6  exalted  id  the  knowledge 
of  that  plot,  persevered  in  paying  her  the  most 
nb*rk«d  attention,  still  Carefully  adhering  to  Miss 
9fahihope9s  injunctions  not  to  give  a  hint  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  deception.  The  Duke,  who 
jota^*  to  ^  person  Ihe  most  engaging,  a  perfeetroa 
in  the  art  of  pleasing  that  might  have  rendered  a 
Jfeifc  tfefidsottie  iriato  irresistibly  was  a  general  fa- 
*A£rTfe  Vhtf  the:  ladies,  and  (?ii*  attentions  td 
J?«A»y  Wete  not  observed  without  Melting  Soft* 

T 
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siderable  emotions  of  envy  and    malice.     The: 
nameless  Girl  was  already  obnoxious  to ;  their  tfa-, 
tred  from  the  eclat  of  her  beauty,  and  now  they ; 
gave  vent  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  to  their 
rancour  and  ill-nature.    "  It  was  a  shame/'  they  r 
said,  "  that  a  girl  like  that  shpuld  be  suffered  to 
rival  a  young  lady  of  Miss  Stanhope's,  consent 
quence ;  and  they  wondered  the :  Marquisof  Peters* ? 
field  and  Lord  Somertown  would  allow  of  such 
doings;  they  ought  to  interpose  .  their  authority,  > 
and  remove  a  person. so  unfit  for  the  circles, of 
fashion  as  Fanny  certainly  was/' 

These  whispers  reached  Lofti  Somer town's  ear, 
and  as  he  had  always  felt  the  most  decided  aver-- 
sion  for  poor  Fanny,  he  determined  to  speak  to, 
Col.  Ross  and  Lady  Maria  on  the  subject,  and, 
try  if  nothing  could  be  done  to  get  rid  of  so  dan-  • 
gerous  a  person  before  the  mischief  bad  gone  too ; 
far.     His  Lordship  recollected  with,  rfcgret,  that 
he  had  himself  betrayed  the  secret  to  the:  Duke, 
respecting  his  alliance  with  Miss  Stanhope,  at  a 
moment  when  he  had  been  led  to  imagine  that, 
his  nephew  was  as  anxious  for  the  match  as  he 
was;  and  by  this  imprudence,  the  Duke  knew 
that  there  was  no  penalty  attached  to  his.  derelic- 
tion from  the  proposed  marriage. 

After  all  the  pains  Lord  Somertown  had  taken, ; 
and  the  guilt  he  had  incurred,  to  insure  the  title  of 
Albemarle  to  his  nephew,  the  bare  idea  of  his  in- 
gratitude was  distraction ! — Should  he  marry  the. 
nameless  portionless  girl  that  seemed  now  to  en-, 
gross  all  his  attention,  Lord  Somertown  felt  that, 
he  should  scarcely  survive  the  event,  since  the 
hatred  he  felt  for  the  innocent  object  of  his  ne- 
phew's affection  was  as  violent  as  it  was  unde- 
served. 

From  the  first  moment  he  had  seen  the  sweet 
girl,  be  had  hated  her ;  and  the  expression  of  bis 
eyes  had  been  so  true  to  the  feelings  of  his  soul, 
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that  Fanny  had  felt  a  terror  she  could  neither  ac- 
count for  nor  subdue,  whenever  she  had  found 
herself  the  object  of  his  scrutiny, 

'The  Duke  of  Albemarle  had  been  in  England 
now  about  two  months  and  it  was  daily  expected 
that  bis  Grace's  nuptials  would  bte  shortly  fixed 
with  the  rich  Miss  Stanhope,  whilst  the  busy  cir- 
tle  that  reported  these  conjectures. never  failed  to 
add  that  "  the  divine  friendship'9  that  subsisted 
between  Amelia  and  Fanny,  would  be  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  to  the  Duke,  whenever  the  union 
took  place:  and  as,  no  doubt,  oil  parties  were 
agreed,  it  might  prove  a  happy  compact. 

'The  only  persons  who  heard  nothing  of  these 
whispers,  were  those  most  concerned  in  their  im- 
part,-—the.  trio  themselves.  That  they  were  the 
objects  of  particular  observation  they  could  not 
fell  of  being  conscious ;  but  this  they  attributed  to 
the  celfebrity  of*  Miss  Stanhope's  fortune  and  ap- 
proaching nuptials. 

•At  a?'  concert,  ope  evening,  however,  the  buz 
was  more  than  usually  active ;  and  Fanny,  who 
was  more  particularly  the  object  of  ill-natured  ob- 
servation, felt  the  painful  impression  of  the  whis- 
per in  circulation.  Her  nature  delicate  and 
modest,  shrunk  from  the- general  stare,  and 
sufferings  the  most  exquisite  were  painted  on.  her 
intelligent  countenance. 

;  Not  so  Mlsfe  Stauhope ;  she,  with  her  accustom* 
ed  liveliness,  was  listening  to  the  nonsense  of  Sir 
Everard  Mornington,  a  young  man  of  dashing  ce- 
lebrity, who,  besides  being  a  member  of  the  Fouf- 
ih-Hand  Club,  was  the  epitome  of  every  thing 
ridiculous  in  the  long  list  of  fashionable  folly .  His 
fortune  was  large,  and  his  person  h&odsome,  and 
therefore  even  thbse  people  who  had  s^nse  enough 
to  laugh  at  his  foibles,'  pretefcidecUo  toldrate  them 
in  cbnsideraiion  of  his  extreme  .good  nature  and 
generosity.    In  Miss  Stanhope's  eyes,  however, 
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he  r&se  aliove  toleration,  for  she  doited  upon'  eo» '  • 
ceutjricity,  and  ber  ear  was  charmed  by  the  fire-  » 
quent  repetitions  of  those  elegant  phrases  prim* 
and  bangrup,  and  the  rest  of  that  unintelligible 
slang  which  has  lately  been,  substituted  for  good-  » 
sense  and  good  breedings    The  relation  of  bis  e&->  • 
ploitsiu  the  Olympic  art  of  charioteering,  was  (pore  * 
interesting  to  her  feelings  than  she  could  possibly  , 
have  found  in  the  annals  of  the  moat  distinguished  j 
conauerors.    Sir  Everard  was  not  insensible  tfh .] 
the  honour  of  Miss  Stanhope's  appreciation ;  and.  : 
from  the  first  evening  of  their  acquaintance,  ho 
had  determine^  that  she  alone,  of  all  the  girtfrhe  . 
knew,  black,  brown,  or  fair,  should  &ithe9}d$b*n 
on  the  dicky,  when  he  drove  to  the  temple  of  by-  - 
men.  The  flight  diffic  ulty  of  a  prior'engitgem&it 
was  nothing  to  his  magnanimous  soul.     "Tbefe 
Was  but  litSe  ajerit/'  he  said,  4*  in  win/ikjg  a  r*<» 
whpre  aH  the  competitors  started  fair;  bM  4$ 
overtake  and  overturn  a  seemingly  successful  rf*> 
v*l,  would  be  prune  and  bemgrup  ytith  a*  yw-  ' 
geahce!" 

The  I>uke  had  been  conversing  with  Fapqy,  «fe- 
the  beginning  of  tbe  entertainment*  and  pacing  kw 
those  thousand  delicate:  and  name&ess  atteqtjo  w< 
Which  mark  so  well  the  affectipu  q{  the  bowrt* 
V*my  bad  received  tbem,  as  ah*  *1  way*  did* 
with  the  most  frigid  coldness.     Wimn  a  delicattfr 
inind  feels  it  necessary  tp  struggle  with  a  grow- 
ing partiality  for.  an  object;  every  way  eaten^ed % 
to  render  tbe  task  diflkuk,  the  effcrUa  wM#  tyU& 
alt  the  fervour  of  detenumed  virtue  and  *n<*  out- 
ward symptom  betrays  the,  struggle  Mdthiq,    The. 
Duke  feji  piqued  at  her  iodiflfeff  edec^  wd  begpm 
to  doubt  whether  he  ljad  dot  Uetn.  dwwwd  by 
bis  informer,  when  he  waq  tapgfet  io^tvp^sesb^ 
had  cherished  etrish  to  eaplavfe  Mfli 

PuH  ofi  these  thoughts.  h*  had  q*itte4  JPanny^. 
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s*te,  and  vraodered  to  the  opposite  fcideof  the 

roots. 

.   Lady  Mafia  Ross,  who  eat  on  the  other  side  of 

Fanny,  was  engaged  in  deep  conversation  with 

mme  ladies  near  her,  and  the  poor  girl  was  left 

exposed  to  the  whispers  and  the  observations  of 

the  surrounding  ladies,  as  we  just  now  related,  a 

situation  of  whoae  dUtffcgreeahles  she  was  by  no 

means  ioseeaible. 

.    Absorbed  in  her  aw*  unpleasant  reflections,  she 

did  «*t  observe  that  a  gentleman  had  taken  the 

seat  next  her,  which  the  Duke  had  just  left,  until 

hm  vofce  ^ddreaatog  bar  yoiuised  her  from  her  re- 

Wifie* 

*  Q&p$  more,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  Fanny 
iftSJAittly  knew  to  be  the  voice  of  the  stranger 
ikhppe  politeness  had  rescued  her  from  insult  in 
feft  FavfctQ*  the  morning  of  her  well-remembered 
yalki  "Qtyce  mcfre  1  am  so  happy  as  to  meet 
fiitk  the  sweet  girl  whose  image  baa  lived  in  my 
heart  ever  since  the  first  moment  1  beheld  her. 
Y$*  mistake  mei  pot,  gentle  lady,"  continued  he, 
apaaltipg  rowe  aoftly,  *  I  am  no  lover  come  td 
ojfifrrtbe  ifteeoae  of  flattery  at  the  shrine  of  beauty. 
Tb*t  passion  is  for  ever  extinct  in  this  bosom :  it 
1ft  Uujied  w  the  toiubi  of  her  yau  resemble.  The 
tffe*iti@{  briagyoa  is  friendship  the  mostsublime; 
&90b  towe  as  g***rdiaa  angels,  feet  for  those  they 
watch  over.  Deign  then  to  listen  to  my  warning 
WACQ  v-ntemptaiioa  and  danger,  nay,  even  death 
j£*el&  *Pf*a*to  threaten  yo« ;  refuse  not  then  the 
ftjftad,  that  heave©  itself  has  seat." 

It  i&  if»pessible  ta>  describe  the  variety  of  emo- 
VWw  thftt  fiUod  the  bosom  of  Fanny  a&  she  listen* 
ed  to  this  strange  address.  The  most  predomi- 
OftAt  wm  fear;  terrified  at  perceiving  that  she 
vp#*  obaewed  more  than  ever,  her  first  impulse 
mm  tft  fly;  and  she  waa  rising  from  her  seafc,  ua~ 
fqnscttwa  of  theactknv  wh*n  sJse  felt  the  straw- 
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ger's  hand  laid  upon  her  arm  to  prevent  her 
removal,  and  she  mechanically  re-seated  herself* 

"  You  seem  to  fear  observation/'  said  he, 
in  a  gentle  voice,  u  and  yet  you  were  about  tt 
excite  it  in  the  most  imprudent  manner.  Sit  still 
sweet  girl,  and  be  not  afraid  of  the  only  friend  this 
room  contains  for  you.M 

•  There  was  a  charm  in  the  voice  of  the  stranger 
that  bad  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  heart  of  Fan* 
ny ;  she  had  felt  it  the  first  time  bespoke  to  her, 
.and  it  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  in 
the  repetition. 

She  raised  her  timid  eyes  to  his  face,  and  won- 
dered at  the  delight  that  thrilled  through  her 
frame,  as  she  read  affection  in  those  of  the  persua- 
sive speaker.  She  immediately  checked  the  emo- 
tion and  endeavoured  to  recover  her  serenity,  but 
she  could  on\y  look  composed  ;  the  feelings  of  her 
rnind  were  not  to  be  subdued.  The  penetrating 
eye  of  the  stranger  perceived  the  struggle,  and 
again  addressed  her. 

"  J  am  impelled  towards  you,  lovely  girl,"  said 
he,  "  by  an  interest  as  indefinable  as  it  is  irresis- 
tible* 1  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  particlr 
pate  in  my  feelings,  although  the. sympathy  isio» 
voluntary.  The  instinct  of  the  soul  is  incapable 
of  error;  i  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
one  day  be  satisfied  why  we  experience  the  emo- 
tions that  now  agitate  us  both." 

Fanny  continued  silent  during  the  whole  of  this 
address ;  for  she  feared  to  trust  her  voice,  lest  its 
tremulous  sound  should  betray  her  agitation.  She 
did  not  feel  so  well  assured  that  it  was  the  effect 
of  divine  inspiration,  and  therefore  chose  rather  to 
check  than  encourage  it. 

She  had  been  combatiog  with' the  rising  partia* 

ity  that  had  been  awakened  in  her  bosom  by  the 

2)uke  of  Albemarle*  and  she  could  not  help  feeling 

->th  surprised  and  provoked  that  a  person,  df 
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whose  yery  name  she  was  ignorant,  and  whom 
sne  had  seen  but  ouce  before,  should  be  able  to 
excite  sentiments  of  tenderness  in  her  heart,  far 
superior  to  any  she  had  ever  before  -experienced, 
and  which,  although  they  bore  no  resemblance  to 
the  partiality  she  felt  for  the  Duke,  were  so  new. 
and  indefinable,  that  she  trembled  to  admit  thenj. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  the  stranger,  observing  that 
Fanny's  reverie  was  both  deep  and  painful,  "  I 
perceive  that  the  abruptness  .of  my  address  has 
alarmed  your  delicacy;  but  fear  not;  sweet  girl; 
I  repeat  /  am no  lover  ;  consider  me  as  a  moni- 
tor and  friend,  and  listen  to  my  admonitions :  you 
are  surrounded  by  treachery;  beware  of  the 
Dqkeof  Albemarle;  beware  of  Col.  Ross;  but 
aboye  all,  beware  of  Lord  Somertown.w  - 
*  Fanny  turned  pale,  ?  V  Good  heaven,"  exclaim-* 
ed  she,  "  what  danger  threatens  me  ?  The  pebble 
of  whom  you  warn  me  are  nothing  to  nle.  Why- 
then  should  I  fear  them?  Explain  your  inyste- 
ripus  caution,  I  implore  you ;  for  it  terrifies  with* 
out  instructing  me."  - 

"Explanation  here  is  impossible/'  replied  the 
stranger,  "but  meet  me  in  the  park,  where  1  first 
saw  you,  to-morrow  morning, .  and  I  will  reveal 
the  mystery  that  perplexes  you.92 

"  Meet  a  straqger  by  appointment,"  said  Fanny, 
colouring  with  indignation,  "  it  isyott,  Sir,  I  ought 
to  fear \  who  advise  me  so  imprudently ;"  and"  rising 
from  her  seat  as  she  spoke,  she  quitted  the  side  of 
the  stranger,  and  immediately  joined  Miss  Stan-, 
hope,  who  had  just  beckoned  her  to  come  to  her. 
"  You  are  a  pretty  Miss,  indeed,"  said  she,  laugh- 
3ig  as  Fanny  approached  her,  4t  two  conquests  in 
an  evening  is  too  much/1  "  How  two  conquests,  ~ 
repeated  Fanny,  "I  do  not  understand  you? 
"Oh !  I  will  enlighten  your  understanding,  my, 
dear — you  have  been  first  flirtiflg;with.  the  Duke 
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rf  Albemar  e,  and  now  I  have  caught  yoti  caqoefr' 
)ig  with  the  rich  Mr.  Hamilton/' 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  l"  said  Fanny,  "  is  the  gentle 
loan  who  has  just  been  talking  to  me  named  Ha- 
milton ?"  "  Yes,  my  dear,  do  you  like  the  nam* 
better  than  Altfemarle }" 

"  Oh>  do/'  said  Fanny,  naively,  "  I  only  repeat* 
ed  the  name  because  the  house  Lady  fillittcotirt 
purchased  in*  Yorkshire,  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, and  I  have  always  had  my  thoughts  about 
that  house." 

"  Well,  and  now  I  suppose  yoa  will  bate  you* 
own  thoughts  about  its  late  toaster,"  said  Miss 
Stanhope,  "  for  that  gentleman  in  black  is  he. 
The  late  Mr.  Hamilton  left  his  immense  fortune 
to  him,  on  the  condition  of  taking  his  name  ;<~*ito 
met  him  abroad,  and  took  a  fancy  to  (vim  for  some 
of  his  winning  ways  that  geewedto  have  charmed 
you,  for  1  hear  he  was  narelation  to  him.  There's 
a  history  for  you,  my  dear*  so  now  let's  hav^  your 
part  of  the  romance,  has  he  been  makittg  love  to 
you?  he  looked  mighty  sweet  metbinkti*" 

"  No,  indeed  ?'  said  Fanny,  "  he  has  not  been 
making  love  to  me;  but  do  yo*  knew  he  is  the 
stranger  I  met  with  hi  Hyde  Park,  that  morning 
when  Col.  Ross  wae  so  attgry  ttitfc me~  ami  hd  i» 
the  person  the  Colonel  Mid  was  a  ttoxndler* 

u  Charming,  charming!"  rtjf&tagd  Mias  Stan- 
hope, "  the  plot  thicker.  Wett !  toy  dear;  1  Kker 
the  story  vastly,  pud  yon  ahalf  marry  vthifeh  yoa 
like*  the  I>uke  or  Mr.  Bamtttoti* 

♦4  It  is  ridiculous  t* talk  of  maityibg  eithdr,"  *e*> 
plied  Fanny,  ma  tone  of  vettatkm.   . 

u  It  is1  not  so  ridiculous  aa  you  tfiay  choose  to 
think  it,"  interrupted  Miss  Sttffihope,  a  ft»  I  harte 
lhe  most  unquestionable  authority  for  aadtfttog 
that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  kin  love  with  you.1* 

Amelia  raised  her  voice  &  little  aa  sher  pro- 
nounced the  latter  part  of  her  speech,  and  Lord 
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Sofaertown  ss  ear*  c#ngbt  the  import  wUnferra*j&vtt; 
\  conveyed,  a*  he  was  appro#obiog  in  order  to, 
tpeakto  her.  It  w*s  enough  to  roq*e  *ll  the  de- 
mon rtithfri  h\n),  and  turning,  upon  bis.  hfeel,  he; 
sought  for  Gojon&l  Ross,  to.  whopi  he  merely  said, . 
that  "  he  wished  for  a  private  conference  with  him: 
ths  next  rooming,  on  ft  subject  of  importance,  and 
begged  to  know  whether  he  would  do  him  the  ho-*, 
nour  of  receiving  him  to  breakfast  wi^biro*^  .     f 

The  Colonel  said,  "  he  was  disengaged,  and- 
would  certainly  expect  his  Lordship  at  the,  hour 
appointed."  Lord  Soraertown  bo^ed,  and  imrae- 
dfotaly  quitted  Colonel  Ross  fpr  the  purpose  of, 
«>ore  strictly  observing  Fanny.  ^ 

The  result  of  this  observation  was  apt  pleasing  - 
to  him,  for  he  had  soon  the  pain  of  seeing  the  l>uke 
of  Albemarle*  resume  his  place  beside  her,  and 
Lord  Sojnertown  bad  been  too  long  an  inhabitant 
of  the  world  to  remain  any  longer  ignorant  of  his 
nephew's  sentiments  respecting  her. 

Fqry  flashed  from  his  eye  as  conviction  shot 
through  his  heart,  and  the  emotion  was  so  strong, 
that  the  foUpwmg  words  escaped  his  of  inched 
teeth,  as  bis  terrible  glance  fell  upon  the  object  of 
his  hatred ;— Base  worm  1  thou  shalt  perish  forv 
daring  to  oppose,  my  wishes* 

Hjs  rage  was  changed  to  horror,  however,  when 
a  voice,  dose  to  bis  ear  exclaimed  in  an  awful  tone, 
— "  Thou  too  art  perishable,  frail ,  mortal !  thy 
power  is  limited,  My  days  aienurab^ed"— beware 
then  how  thou  tbreatenest  another!  an  eye  ob^ 
serves  thee  that  thou  drearoest  not  of." 

A  cold  shiver  ran  through  Lord  Sqmertown'a 
frame,  as  he  listened  tp  accents  too  well  remem- 
bered ;  'scarcely  did  be  darero  turn  bis  bead,  lest 
be  should  behold  a  face  the  voice  bad  too  fatally 
recalled.  .  But  curiosity  is  an  impulse  more  pow- 
erful than  fear  itself.  .  Agitated,  as  he  was,  with 
horror  and  dismay,  he  could  not  resist  the  eage* 

•  u 
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dictates  «f  fife*  arbitrary  power,  sad  In*  >ye  ie* 
vMcnttiBilHfyi  sought  Am  person  who  had  uttered  the 
te?Hft*w&d#!  ft  Caught a  gKiup**  of  1m  retiring 
ftftav'atfd,  •«•*  i#  Wasted  by  the  view,  instantly  clo- 
sed, fa  W  ltftf&tf  stifewed ,  toil  he  feH  oft  the  grtoad ; 
the  satfrotrgdlBg  cM&ptffty  Were  terrified  at  this  oa- 
tsswopfce?  though  ttrieoweioas  of  its  cause.  Lord 
SometfoWtf  w*e  raised  fiwtft  &«  ground  arid  coo* 
veyed  into  a*  adjoining  apartment,  Medical  assist* 
aioee  sent  fttf,  atfd  an  hpeplectie  fit  was  tile  name 
gfoew  ttffhg  vtyrtaiiOfr  of  t<e*iot<#, 
The  donfutikm  this"  accident  Occasioned  pat  an 
td  to  ffie  cottceft.    The  dompany  hastily  called 

for  their  carriages  afld  retired  {  aft  eXeept  those 
immediately  connected  With  hki  Lordship,  They 
staid  aid  witnessed  hid  r&otfery  from  the  stupor 
into  which  tilt  accusing  oOnsoleaea  bid  plunged 
total <  they  saw  his  wildly  staring  eyes,  as  be  east 
them  ftro&id  the"  room  to  search  of  the  spectre 
that  had  alarmed  Bin  |  aitd  listened  with  honor 
tb  his  incoherent  aUtttioM  to  grfeaes  of  former 
gallt  and  fcraelty. 

The  Dufce  of  Albetfiar1e>  hoaxer,  finding  that 
Bis  Hftole  ettefed  expression*  that  too  plainly  tbtt 
that  alt  wis  not  right  within,  proposed  iris  being 
removed  to  his  own  honse,  ano\  as  the  physiohufc 
pronounced  that  it  might  be  done  with  safety,  his 
Lordship  was  supported  to  bis  carriage  fa  tho 
ah«s  of  his  servants  >  a*d  by  that  conveyed  to- 
where  he  Was  pat  to  bed.  Uii  pillow,  swelling; 
with  dowhi  received  bis  aching  bead ;  the  rich 
drapery  that  hung  robed  his  bed  shaded  his  dim 
eyes  from  the  tapers  that  burnt  Oft  hk  table,  and 
busy  attendants  crowded  around  htm  to  prevent 
Bis  wishes. 
.  fcttiti  alas  \  repose  was  dot  to  be  found  withhs 
t^tiuttpfcfaofes  aparrmet**— ho  down  could  adtai- 
nftter  the  sweets  of  rest  to  a  disturbed  consci* 
ettee'  *«d  although  the  sttJtea  fctt&gibgs.  might 
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the  blaze  of  waxen  tapess,  thfey  could  not 
shelter  the  mind's ,  eye  from  the  hright  flame  of 
ooDviction  th^t  awakened  busy  natatory,  mA  bid 
her  inflict  tortures  which  could  neither  be  born£ 
nor  eluded.  The  ready  domestic,  however,,  wil- 
ling to  anticipate  his  Lord's  wishes,  could  not 
present  him  with  the  only  cordial  bis  fevered 
Up  pouted  .fe«w4he  water  .of  oUiviatt,  whose 
friendly  powers  might  teach  him  to  forget  his 
guilt,  and  thereby  escape  the  remorqe  that  hnrr 
rowed  upon  his  soul,  and  filled  him  with  unutter- 
able anguish. 


» 


CHAPTER  XV. 


A  Morning  Visit. 

At  as  !  why,  does  not  remorse  induce  repentance* 
Too  often  we  find  it  bas  *  contrary  effect,  stirring 
fttpin  the  soul,  poisoned  by  guilt,  (sentiments  of  fury 
and  revenge  instead  of  corrtritigp  ^d  amendment. 
Lord  Somertown  was  torn  by  the  recollection  jrf 
the.  deeds  of  cruelty  and  injustice  he  bed  been 
guilty,  of;  yet,  instead  of  wishing  ;tp  atone  ;fpr  bis 
guiltier leaking,  restitution  tothe jfyttted  tparticp 
as  far  as  ttrcunmtance*  wonW  admit  e£*bijM»ftli- 
eious  spirit  panted  U>  commit  mpie  stages,; and 
although  straggling  As  it  were  in  the  gmp  *( 
death,  henccmed  to>ish;a  prolongation  of  bi^  life 
merely  to  use  it  fo*  Aha  destf  uction  Of  ettorj* 
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tliia  ear  tad  convinced  him  that  a  fctekig  stiH 
existed  of  whose  death  he  had  long,  thought  him- 
self certain ;  and  the  tempest  of  passions  that 
conviction  awaked  in  his  soul,  gave  energy  to 
his  debilitated  frame,  *nd  roused  him  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  terror  bad  plunged  htm,  when 
first  the  surprise  assailed  him. 

"  I  will  live/9  said  the  furious  Earl,  raising  him- 
self in  his  bed,  with  an  energy  that  astonished  his 
attendants,  "I  will  live,  for  I  have  much  to  ac- 
complish before  I  die.? 

Supported  by  the  fervour  which  had  seized  his 
mind,  Lord  Somertown  was  able  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment the  ensuing  morning,  with  Col.  Rose, 
who  felt  a  surprise  bordering  on  incredulity,  when 
the  man  he  had  thought  dying  the  preceding 
evening,  was  introduced  into  his  library,  and  he 
beheld  his  erect  carriage  and  ardent  eye,  in  nei- 
ther of  which  remained  a  single  vestige  of  indis- 
position. 

"  I  feel  both  rejoiced  and  astonished,"  exclaim- 
ed the  Colonel,  as  he  placed  his  noble  visitor  in 
an  arm  chair,  "  to  see  your  Lordship  so  wonder- 
fully recovered,  from  the  illness  that  alarmed  us 
all  so  greatly  last  night.0 

"  Weak  minds,**  replied  his  Lordship, "  are  apt 
'to  yield  to'  the  slightest  stroke  of  sickness,  but 
mine  is  not  cast  in  that  mould,  Colonel.  The  bu- 
siness which  has  brought  me  hither  is  important  to 
the  dignity  of  my  family,  and  forcible  indeed  must 
have  been  that  power  which  could  have  tempted 
me  to  defer  it  Your  high  character  for  polite- 
ness, Colonel,  induces  me  to  hope  that  you  will 
give  me  the  information  I  require,  and,  perhaps, 
subsequent  circumstances  may  induce  you  to  lend 
your  assistance  to  the  forwarding  of  my  views  io 
an  affair  of  much  moment/9 

The  Colonel  bowed,  and  Lofd  Somertown  pro- 
ceeded ;  "  You  have  a  girl  under  your- care  wh* 
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is  a  perfect  enigma ;  would  you/  Sir,  inform  me 
who  she  really  is  ?" 

"  That  is  not  in  my  power,  my  Lord,*  replied 
Col.  Ross,  "  my  ignorance  on  that  subject  is  as 
profound  as  you*  Lordship's?' 

*'  Astonishing !"  rejoined  Lord Somertown;  "h 
not  Lady  Maria  better  informed  ?" 

"  1  assure  your  Lordship,  with  truth/9  said  the 
Colonel,  "  that  neither  Maria  nor  myself  know 
the  least  tittle  concerning  the  person  you  allude  to, 
excepting  that  she  is  a  foundling,  and  is  called 
Fanny.  She  has  no  surname,  nor  do  I  believe  the 
poor  girl  is  any  wiser  on  this  subject  than  our- 
selves.* 

"  If  it  be  not  impertinent,"  said  Lord  Somer* 
town,  "  may  I  ask  what  motive  could  induce  peo- 
ple of  rank,  like  Col.  Ross  and  Lady  Maria,  to 
make  a  person  so  obscure  the  inmate  of  their  house, 
and  to  introduce  her  in  parties  where  her  doubtful 
origin  must  be  a  source  of  pain  to  herself,  and  re- 
sentment to  those  who  feel  their  dignity  insulted 
by  having  such  a  person  obtruding  upon  them* 
-But,  perhaps,  the  romantic  spirit  of  these  novel- 
reading  times,  suggested  the  probability  that  the 
girl  might  be  some  Princess  in  disguise,  fled  from 
her  persecutors  to  take  refuge  in  this  land  of  bene- 
volence and  philanthropy/1 
••  u Indeed!"  replied  Colonel  Ross,  "we  never 
gave  ourselves  the  trouble  of  conjecturing  who  the 
girl  might  be,  but  merely  took  her  under  our  care 
at  .the  request  of  Lady  Dowager  Ellin  court,  who 
is  a  relation.and  very  intimate  friend  of  ray  wife's." 

"  Lady  Dowager  Ellincourt !"  repeated  Lord 
Somertowh,  and  his  lip  quivered  with  stifled  rage. 
,''  If  she  be  an  eleveof  Lady  Ellincourt's,  there  is 
every  thing  to  be  expected  from  her  which  intrigue 
and  artifice  can  accomplish.  I  mortally  hate  that 
woman  P  continued  his  Lordship,  knitting  his 
brow,  "  and  the  babbling  fool  her  son  is  even  more 
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intolerable  then  herself;  but  tins  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  business  before  us.  Axe  you  awao* 
Colonel,  of  the  mischief  your  mistaken  Aondeecen- 
eionto  this  beggar's  brat  baa  occaakmed  ?"  ' 

"No,  my  Lord/?  replied  Colonel  Ross,  M£ 
neYer  yet  supposed  her  of  consequence  enough  to 
become  the  source  of  mischief  to  any  one ;  unlets, 
indeed/'  added  he,  smiling,  "the  witchery  of  her 
beauty  ibas  enslaved  your  lot dabip>  the  girl  w  con 
tainly  a  lowly  creature P   s 

Lord  Somertown's  eyes  struck  lire*—*  You  do 
not  mean  to  insult  me,  Colonel,  I  hop*?*  said  he* 
'  "SimfAebcfckmig*,  I  assure  your  ibQ*<ltbip,''  re* 
plied  the  Colonel,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart; 
<'  but  I  beseech  your  Lotd  ship  te  inform  me  what 
crime  poor  FmmxhmasmixnkJLedr 

"  {41  the  first  place  she  liaa  ioraed  #n  intimacy 
with  Miss. Stanhope"  replied  Lord  SovrertowOt 
<4  which  1  ^eem  an^iflEtdk^UedegmdatiMi  to  thai 
young  lady;  and,  in  th&ne^.actiagwiib  fthe  con- 
sult) male  a*t  which  ihoseHew  people  generally  pos- 
sess, she  has  insinuated  herself  into  the  r&wrar  of 
my  half-witted  nephew,  wbo^  dwzlod  iwith  the 
heavily  you  extolled  eo:bighly,"&Dd  bewitched  by 
the  artful  blandishments  of  the  aotcereas,  fanciee 
himself  desperately  in  love  with  ber;  so  mttch  «>, 
that  forgetful  of  his  engagements  to  MiasStaohope^ 
and  the  dignity  of  his  own  rtok,  he  is  at  thia  mo- 
ment planning  a  scheme  lo  run  away  with  and 
marry  this  young  adventuress*  I  have  this  infer- 
motion  from  the  moat  unqueetiooabie  authority, 
confirmed  by  my  own  observation." 

Colonel  Ross  wa*tbunder*strack  when  he  heard 
•Lord  Somertown  declare  that  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
waffle  intended  tommrryFatKij.  He  bad  observed 
the  Duke's  attentions,  to  the  object  of  his  own  tier 
sign**,  but  an  idea  of  marriage  bad  never  catered 
his  imagination;  the  cdld  disdain  which  the  coun- 
tenance of  Fanny  uniformly  displayed  whenever 


the  Duke  aifilitessed  hen  h*  company,  bad  thrown 
Colonel  Bora  off  hi*  gdaid,  and  hsUed  his  fears  ft 
deep*  He  deemed  now  to  awaken  to  a  sudden 
sense  of  Us  danger,  and  his  rage  was  little  inferior 
to  Lord  Soteertown's,  aa  the  conviction  darted 
through  his  mind. 

"  Consummate  hypocrite  1M  exclaimed  he,  "so 
yOung  and  so  artful !  the  coolness  with  which  she 
always  appeared  to  treat  the  Duke,  made  me  be* 
Jieve  bis  Graced  overtures  were  of  a  different  na- 
ture." 

" 1  rejoice,19  said  Lofd  Sdmerto*n»  "  that  Col. 
ftoss  appears  to  see  this  affair  in  the  same  atroci- 
ous light  that  I  do.  Nothing  surely  is  so  enpar* 
doiable  as  when  a  low  perton,  like  that  girl, 
takes  ail  vantage  of  the  kindness  shewn  her  by 
persons  of  a  superior  rank,  to  steal  irfto  a  noble 
Amily,  and  for  ever  tarnish  the  honour  of  it  by  so 
unequal  an  union.  Good  heavens  1  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  to  marry  a  foundling!  a  girl  without  a 
namei" 

"  Horrid  indeed  1"  exclaimed  Col.  Ross,  whose 
objections  to  the  union  sprung  from  a  very  differ* 
ent  cause  to  what  Lord  Somertown  imagined. 

"  Your  feelings  Col.  are  so  consonant  to  mine, 
upon  tiiis  subject/*  said  his  Lordship,  "  that  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  not  refuse  your  aid  in  pfe*' 
venting  so  fatal  a  termination  of  my  hopes  as  this 
ill'SPdOiled  marriaga." 

"  Your  Lofdsfeip  *iay  command  me,"  replied 
Col.  Ross,  "  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do 
to  prevent  it." 

Lont  Somertown  shook  the  Coloft.el  by  the 
hand — uMy  good  friend/'  said  bis  Lordship, 
"  this  ready  cotnpliaace  exceeds  my  h0pe&  - 1 
wiU  now  lay.  aside  all  reserve,  and  you  nod  I' 
vtiJ  presently  understand  each  oilier  I  am  sure." 

Lord  Somertown  was  right :  Col.  Ross  was  not 
oae  of  the  scf  upulous  sort*  when  he  had  any  self 
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gratification  in  view,  and  as  Lord  SomeVtowti's 
proposals  all  appeared  calculated  to  further  his 
own  wishes,  he  started  no  objection  to  the  diabo- 
lical scheme  his  lordship  laid  before  him.  What 
that  scheme  was  will  appear  hereafter,  for  the 
consultation  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
a  servant,  who  announced  the  arrival  of  a  visitor. 

*  "  Mr.  Hamilton/'  said  he,  6l  requests  the  fa- 
vour of  a  few  minutes1  conference,  Sir,"  said  the 
servant  bowing,  "  he  is  waiting  in  the  breakfast 
room." 

.  "  Hamilton!  Hamilton!"  repeated  the  Colonel, 
"  1  don't  know  him ;  why  didn't  you  say  I  was 
engaged  ?" 

,  "  I  did,  Sir,  hut  he  would  not  be  denied.  He 
said  he  knew  you  were  at  home,  because  Lord 
Somertown's  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and 
he  heard  his  Lordship  make  an  appointment  with 

•  you  at  the  concert  last  night"  ■* 

*  *  Oh/'  said  the  Colonel,  "then  it  must  be  the 

•  rich  Hamilton,  for  he  was  there  last  night,  I  was 
told  ;  but  I  don't  know  him  when  I  see  him  ;  so 
what  he  can  want  of  me  I  cannot  conceive.'* 

"  Mr,  Hamilton  asked  if  Miss  Fanny  was  at 
homey  first,"  said  the  servant, '?  and  when  I  told 
him  she  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Peters- 
field's,  he  gave  his  name,  and  desired  to  see  you. 
Sir."  .  ■       • 

iC  Very  well,"  replied  the  Colonel;  "tell  Mr. 
Hamiltone  I  will  wait  upon  him  immediately  ** 

The  servant  withdrew.  "      .    , 

"1  think  we  may  make  some  use  of  this  cir- 
cumstance/' said  Lord  Somertown.  "This  is 
some  lover  of  that  artful  girl's." 

"  Perhaps  so,  indeed,"  answered  Colonel  Ross, 
reddening,  for  he  hated  to  hear  of  any  lover  for 
Fanny;  "does  your  Lordship  know  Mn  Hamil- 
ton ?  he  seems  to  know  you."  ' 

"That  may  be  very  possible/'  replied  Lord 
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Saraertown,  answering  the  Colonel's  l$rtt  observe* 
lion,  "many  people  know  me,  of  wham  I  have  not 
the  most  distant  knowledge  ;  this  Hamilton  i&Qo6 
of  them.  He  may  be  a  rich  man,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  man  of  consequence ,  for  I  never  heard 
of  htm  before.'* 

.  Lord  Somertbwn  now  ordered  his  chariot,  and 
taking  leave  of  the  Colonel,  he  said,  "  Remember 
your  promise,  and  command  me  in  what  way  you 
choose.'' 

"  Your  Lordship  need  not  fear/1  answered  his 
base  associate,  "  I  am  too  much  interested  in  the 
ev«nt,  to  be. lukewarm  in  the  cause/*  ' 

Lord  Somertown  nodded  .assent,  and  proceeded 
to  his  carriage.  He  readily  believed  the  Colonels 
assertion  that  he  was  interested  in  the  event,  be- 
cause he  had  promised  him,  a  borough  for  which 
honour  he  had  long  been  sighing. 

Colonel  Rops  was  a  deep  politician,  and  a  6tronjg 
party  man,  there  was  enough,  therefore,  in  the  pro* 
mise  to  awaken  his  energy.  But  his  Lordship 
knew  not  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  base 
action  he  bad  undertaken ;  he  knyew  not  that,  urged 
by  a  brutal  passion,  which,  according  to  the  jar- 
gon of  modern  depravity,  he  dignified  with  the 
uaine  of  love,  this  pretended  patriot  was  secretly 
-rejoicing  that  an  opportunity  offered  of  uniting  iu 
the  same  cause  his  ambition  and  his  inclination, 
i 

t 

CHAPTER  XVL 


A  Proposal. 

i  *  When  Colonel  Ross  entered  the  breakfast  room, 

;h&was.  struck  with  the  noble  appearance  of  the 

gejtUfeman  who  was  there  waiting  for  him,  and  a 

x 
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Arint  recftHocftm  of  boring  once  seen  him  before 
litole  acr  088  hi*  mind  as  he  paid  his  compliments  to 

Mil 

Mr.  Hamilton  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years 
bf  age,  or  hardly  so  much,  for  there  were  traces  of 
suffering  on  his  countenance  that  seemed  to  tell  a 
late  Of  sorrow  rather  than  of  years.     His  features 
were  beautiful,  and  the  expression  of  high  spirit 
itagt  sparkled  in  bis  dark  eye,  was  softened  by  the 
benevolence  that  mingled  with  its  vivid  rays;  his 
im>w  was  arched,  and  his  nose  a  perfect  acquiline. 
Hfe  mouth,  too*  was  calculated  to  inspire  his  be- 
holders with  confidence ;  candour  seemed  to  play 
bpen  his  lip*,  and  truth  herself  gave  sanction  to 
tke  sweet  smile  that  adorned  them.    I  have  always 
thought  Mart  feature  the  most  unerring  index  of  the 
mind.    Heaven  lias  made  it  the  organ  by  which 
we  are  intended  to  make  our  thoughts  known  to 
each  other:  and  although  the  exalted  gift  is  Ire- 
tpGWntiy  perverted*  the  portals  through  which  the 
tpeeeh  Aim  pa*e#  remain  faithful  to  the  purpose  of 
the  heart  thai  suggests  it    Never  did  the  smile  of 
anftd  blandish  ffigi  tor  constrained  politeness  wear 
the  guise  of  truth.    The  words  that  sound  from 
the  firtfftti  may  be  false*  but  the  carve  that  «narkn 
the  lip  at  their  departure  is  true  to  the  feeling  that 
4*  either  expressed  or  disgeaaed  by  their  uttutv 
anee* 

It  was  impossible  to  find  a  face  formed  with 
tnorefeuMess*  grace  their  Mr;  Hamilton's,  it  dis- 
played the  perfection  of  manly  beauty,  yet  did  the 
shades  of  deep4betaneholy  ait  da  his  pensive  brow 
and  cloud  his  eye  with  sadness;  but  it  was  a 
melancholy  that  spoke  of  resignation  and  fortitude, 
awakening  sympathy  allied  to  respect,  in  the 
hearts  of  his  beholders. 

The  dignity  with  which  he  returned  Colonel 
Ross's  compliment*)  seemed  to  be  o&tur&l  to  hin; 
tut  the  «r  b  an  ity  of  fcte  manners  con  viao*d  hie  hast 
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that  he  mmt  be  no&/*  m  well  as  rich,  atfboogh 
Lord  Somertown  had  pronounced  hiai  to  beset 
body,  because  not  upon  the  list  of  his  right  be* 
liourable  acquaintances. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  the  nobility  of  nature^ 
which  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  more  intrinsic 
▼al lie  than  th*t  conferred  by  hereditary  rank .  Be 
tbfttas  it  may,  .the  Colonel  felt  so  little  doukrt  of 
hi*  guest's  claim  to  respect*  that  he  began  an  ela* 
borate  apology  for  having  kept  him  waiting  so 
long* 

••ItiaJT  who  ought  to  apologise  for  my  intra* 
lion,  Sir/1  replied  Mr.  Hamilton  wftb  a  benig* 
natat  smile;  "hutl  trutft,  when  you  know  the  mo- 
tive that  induced  me  to  take  such  a  liberty,  that 
you  will  be  inclined  to  forgive  me  for  it/' 

The  Calomel  bowed,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  pro* 
ceeded*^ 

*c  You  bans  a  young  lady  under  your  protect 
iion,  Sir,  lor  whom  I  feel  an  interest,  it  will  be  as 
tHJBcnlt  lor  me  to  describe,  as  I  already  gad  it  to 
Comprehend  thecwiseof,  antes*,  indeed,  it  be  the 
resemblance  $he  bears  to  a  dt?ar  friend  of  (nine, 
Jong  since  numbered  with  the  dead/' 

« Fanny  has  powerful  attractions,  said  Cot 
Ross,  rather  sarcastically,  "and,  I  think,  I  cap 
understand  the  sort  of  interest  she  has  excited  in 
your  heart,  Sir,  without  any  far-fetched  illustra- 
tion of  so  common  an  event" 

The  bdusb  of  resentment  wmtled  on  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's cheek  as  he  listened  to  the  Colonel'*; 
illiberal  remark. 

"Of  Miss  Fanny's  attractions,  excepting  tiuit 
powerful  one  of  innocent  sweetness,  that  so  pe^iir 
liarly  characterises  her  countenance,  /can  have  + 
very  superficial  knowledge/'  said  Mr  Hamilton, 
indignantly*-***"  Your  suspicions,  Sir,  are  premar 
ture.  I  am  not  come  here  in  the  character  of  {* 
bver,  it  is  a  title  I  disclaim.    My  heart  is  A*r 
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ever  shut  against  the  power  of  beadty ;  my  pas- 
sions are  dead ;  and  philanthropy  is  the  last  sur- 
viving feeling  of  my  soul.  Miss  Fanny's  features 
awakened  there  tnembrance  of  a  long  lost  friend* 
and  she  became  immediately  an  object  of  inex- 
pressible interest  to  me.  1  enquired  who  she  was 
and  was  informed  that  she  is  an  orphan,  and  de- 
pendant  on  the  bounty  of  strangers.  Whether  this 
tale  be  true  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  and  therefore 
came  to  solicit  the  favour  from  you,  Sir,  of  further 
particulars  concerning  the  young  lady.  If  you 
will  inform  me  what  her  name  is,  and  to  what  fa- 
mily she  is  related,  I  shall  consider  myself  greatly 
your  debtor,  and  will  endeavour  to  forget  the  too 
hasty  judgment  you  formed  of  my  intentions,  which 
I  now  declare  to  be  pure  as  parental  kindness  can 
dictate.  This  young  lady  pleases  me ;  she  is  prior, 
and  I  am  rich ;  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  without  ft 
single  claim  upon  me  for  the  inheritance4  of  the1  im- 
mense fortune  I  enjoy ;  what,  therefore,  can  I  do 
more  likely  to  conduce  to  my  own  happiness,  thbn 
to  insure  that  of  this  child  of  misfortune,  by . . .  V 

u  Marrying  her,  I  suppose,  Sir,"  interrupted 
Colonel  Ross,  whose  predilection  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  at  his  first  entrance; 'was  now  converted 
into  jealous  hatred.  ■       '. 

M  1  am  astonished/9  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamilton, 
u  at  your  persisting  in  perverting  my  meaning, 
Sir.     I  tell  you  I  am  not  a  lover :  aryi  (  beg  you 

will  attend  to  what  \  day,  atad  endeavour  to  believe 

fy"  -  •  ••.■•   «.•••••  •  , 

i€  That  would  be  an  effort  above  me,"  replied  the 
Colonel ;  M  I  tnust  confess  I  am  not  so  romantically 
given  as  very  easily  to  believe,  that  a  sober,  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  likeyourself;  Mr.iHamilton,  what* 
ever  he  may  profess,  would  interest  himself  about 
a  pretty  girl,  like  the  one  under  my  protection,  for 
the  mere  philanthropic  gratification  of  disinteres- 
tedly providing  for  her.     Under  this  impression,  I 
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am  constrained  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  your  visits 
will  be  dispensed  with  at  this  bouse.  ! 

"You  confess  that  you  have  no  intention  of 
marrying  Fanny :  and  as  no  other  overtures  can  be 
received  by  heir  guardians,  all  questions  respecting 
herefrom  you,  Sir,  will  be  deemed  impertinent." 

As  Colonel  Ross  spoke,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  pulled  the  bell  $  a  servant  appeared. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton's  carriage,"  said  he. 

"Mr.  Hamilton  rose  indignantly,  and  darting 
a  look  of  contempt  at  the  Colonel,  "  I  have  stoop- 
ed/' said  he,  "  to  ask  as  a  favour,  what,  perhaps,1 
I  ought  rather  to  have  demanded;  as  the  champion 
of  oppressed  innocence.  I  have  marked  you,  Colo- 
nel Ross,  and  1  waro  you  to  beware  what  you  do: 
We  seldom  suspect  sinister  designs  in  others,  un- 
less we  have  cherished  them  ourselves/9 

"  The  application  is  good  in  your  own  case,  Sir/* 
said  the  Colonel,  and  turned  on  his  heel ;  for  there 
was  a  scrutiny  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  eye  that  discon- 
certed him. 

Mr.  Hamilton  now  withdrew ;  and  as  he  step' ' 
ped  into  his  chariot,  he  vowed  to  devote  himself  to 
the  protection  of  the  defenceless  Fanny.  Some 
hints  that  had  reached  his  ear  in  the  course  of 
bis  inquiries  respecting  her  which  were  now  con- 
firmed by  the  Colonel's  behaviour. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Hamilton  was  gone,  Colonel 
Ross  returned  to  his  study,  in  order  to  think  over 
without  the  probability  of  an  interruption,  the  best 
means  that  could  be  devised  to  prevent  Fanny 
from  being  informed  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  designs  in 
her  favour. 

The  Colonel  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  a 
marriage  was  her  new*  friend's  ultimate'  view,  al- 
though, in  the  beginning  of  the  affair;  he^hose  to 
assume  a  more  disinterested  character.  Of  that 
benevolence  that  delights  in  making  others  happy, 
without  one  selfish  view  in  the  action,  Colonel 
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Ross  know  nothing ;  the  feelings  6f  bis  "heart,  il 
he  had  any,  ftad  been  either  stifled  in  their  in* 
faocy  or  called  forth  ouly  for  selfish,  sensual  en- 
joyments. .  ? 

He  was  the^  younger  brother  of  an  Earl,  awd 
provided  for  by  his  fether,  as  younger  brother* 
generally  are  in  noble  families.  The  meanness 
allied  to  canning,  natural  to  bis  disposition,  fcedk 
easily  taught  him  to  win  upon  hk  elder  brother's 
heart,  by  the  blandishment  of  adulation,  and  ser- 
vile submission  to  his  will.  The  artifice  had  sac* 
ceeded>  and  Lord  Ballafyn  had  rewarded  tiaeocfr* 
plaisant  brother  with  a  commission  and  a  pretty! 
estate,  to  support  the  dignity  .of  die  family*  in  ad** 
dition  to  what  bis  father,  had  left  him.  His.mfcm 
riage  with  Lady  Maria.  Trentham*  had  iutteeaad 
his  fortune,  as  she  had  thirty  thousand .  pound* 
more  than  her  sisters,  which  bad  been  bequeathed 
her  by  her  maternal  grandfather.  Bit*  tell  Meg 
when  was  the  sordid  mind  satiated? 

Colonel  Ross  was  avaricious  and .  'fOrtramely 
proud:  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  the  opposite 
propensities  of  these  feeling*;  an  tibe  demand*  of 
his  pride  were  severe  taxes  upon  bis  meanaea** 
An  opportunity  now  offered  of  gratifying  &U  W* 
evil  tendencies,  and  he  felt  the  impulse  ketaiat 
tible.  !  a 

Should  Mr.  Hamilton's  genevons  intention* be 
made  known  respecting;  Fanny,  it  might  prevent 
the  execution  of  his  scheme,  and  disappoint  hie 
hopes  of  realizing  both  riches  andpawer,  by  tb* 
very  act  that  would  give  him  Una  uninterrupted 
possession  of  the  girl  he  had  long  secretly  sighed 
for. 

Colonel  Ross  had  a  head  formed  for  intrigue  { 
he  was  not,  therefore*  long  in  bis  deliberations ;  but 
decided  with  a  promptitude  for  whieh.be  had  o£? 
ten  been  praised  by  bis  partners  »  iniquity. 

As  8O0O  as  he  saw  his  amiable  la$lyf  be  jnforair 
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td  her  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  visit,  but  disguised  the 
motives  of  it,  under  the  most  daring  falsehood* 
He  represented  that  gentleman's  application  to 
himself  as  the  nefarious  trick  of  an  abandoned 
seducer,  who,  pleased  with  the  pretty  face  of  an 
innocent  inexperienced  girl*  who  wished  to  en* 
snare  her  by  a  pretended  show  of  friendship. 
;  "  He  did  not  dare  to  avow  his  diabolical  de- 
signs/1  said  the  Colonel, "  because  he  feared  [ 
should  kick  hicn  out  of  my  house ;  but  after  hav- 
ing offered  to  provide  for  the  girl,  out  of  the 
ample  fortune  he  possesses,  he  had  the  effrontery 
to  own,  when  pressed  upon  by  ray  questions,  that 
he  bad  no  thoughts  of  marrying  ben" 

"  Good  heavens f  exclaimed  Lady  Maria, "  can 
it  be  possible  that  any  one  c&n  be  so  depraved  ? 
But  how  did  you  treat  such  a  shocking  breach  of 
decency  ?* 

"I  was  greatly  incensed,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
"and  after  forbidding  him  the  house,  I  rang  the 
bell,  and  called  for  his  carriage." 

"Charming,"  said  Lady  Maria;  "and  what 
did  He  say  to  that  ?" 

44  Oh,  he  sneaked  off  without  resenting  the  af- 
front I  had  offered  him*  But,  my  dear  Maria,  we 
must  take  double  care  of  poor  Fanny.  I  wish 
she  had  finished  her  visit  at  the  Marqqis  of  Pe- 
tersfield's.  This  is  a  dangerous  fellow ;  he  is  cer- 
tainly the  handsomest  man  J  ever  saw,  and  ex* 
tremely  fascinating ;  and  although  be  is  past  the 
bloonvof  youth,  he  may  be  a  formidable  tempter 
to  the  inexperienced  Fanny.  I  really  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  take,  her  into  the  country  for  a 
little  while.  Should  you  have  any  objection  to 
visiting  Pembertoo  Abbey,  for  a  few  weeks  ?" 

"Ob,  no  ;  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  if  you 
think  it  necessary,"  eaid  Lady  Maria. 

14  It  is  necessary,  you  may  be  sure,11  replied  the 
Colonel,    "  Hamilton  will  leave  no  artifice  untried 
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to  entrap  her,  you  may  depend  upon  that :  and  the 
poor  girl  will  be  lost  before  we  are  aware  of  his 
designs ;  but  you  must  not  let  Fanny  suppose  we 
leave  town  on  her  account,  or  it  is  an  hundred  to 
One  but  it  will  make  her  unwilling  to  go" 
-  v  Indeed,"  said  Lady  Maria,  "  you  are  mistak- 
en ;  1  annsure  that  reason  would  make  her  go  more 
readily ;  you  have  now  alarmed  me  so  truly  that 
I  shall  be  as  much  on  the  watch  as  you  are/' 

"Fanny  is  very  beautiful;  and  if  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Hamilton  can  form  such  designs  against 
her,  what  has  she  hot  to  fear  from  those  of  less 
sober  habits,  who  openly  profess  to  admire  her?" 

"It  is  impossible  to  calculate,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel, "  and  therefore  the  sooner  she  goes  into  the 
country  the  better.'' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A  Tete-a-tete. 

9 

.  When  Lady  Maria  met  Fanny  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  she  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  visit,  and  her  own  and  Colonel  Ross's 
alarm  upon  the  subject,  adding,  that  it  was  their 
decided  opinion  that  her  safety  depended  upon  her 
immediate  removal  into  the  country.  "  I  will  ac- 
company you,  Fanny,"  said  the  good-natured  but 
weak-minded  Lady  Maria,  u  for  surely  you  cannot 
object  to  go."    "  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to 


!  _ »» 
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leaving  town,"  said  Fanny  laughing,  "  but  really 
cannot  see  any  necessity  for  so  doing  on  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's account;  I  am  sure  .were  I  to  consult  my 
bwi  inclination,  he  is  one  of  the  last  people  I  should 
wi&h  to  fly  from  :  there  is  something  so  fascinating 
in, his  manner,  that  I  feel  to  love  without  knowing 
him:  his  Voice  is  persuasion  itself,  I  could  lis- 
ten tii  it  for  ever. '  .  . 
•  44  Upon  my  houour,  you  astonish  and  frighten 
me,"  said  Lady  Maria,  "  this  must  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous man  indeed.  Why,  my  dear  Fanny,  yon 
have  seen  him  only  once,  and  he  has  absolutely 
turned  your  head/* 

"  '  beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon/1  replied  Fapny, 
44 1  have  seen  Mr. .  Hamilton  twice,  for  he  is  the 
.very  gentleman  who  rescued  me  from  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  man  in  Hyde  Park.  I  recollected  his 
•voice  the  instant  he  spoke  last  night,  it  seemed  to 
thrill  through  my  very  heart/' 

44  It  could  not  be  the  same  person,  my  dear," 
answered  Lady  Maria,  "or  Colonel  Ross  would 
ha v^ remembered  him,  for  you  know,  he  saw  him/9 
44 1  know  he  did/9  rejoined  Fanny;  "  but  perhaps 
•lie  did  not  make  such  a  strong  impression, upon  the 
Colonel's  memory  as  he  did  upon  mine :  it  is  tin* 
possible  that  /should  ever  forget  him."  , 

44  Well,  upon  my  honour,  Fanny,  you  talk  so 
strangely,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  you ;  to  fell 
int  love  with  a  stronger,  and  then  speak  about  it  as 
unconcerned  as  if  there  were  nothing  ib  it,  is  so 
unlike  your  natural  character,  that  I  really  do  not 
know  my  friend  Fanny  in  the  picture."  . 
:  "  I  know  very  little  about  love"  replied  Fanny, 
naively  y "  but  I  do  not  think  what  I  feel  for  Mr.  Ha- 
laihon  is  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term 
falling  inlove,  I  cannot  be  said  to  love  a  person  that 
i  do  not  know.  1  am  unacquainted  with  a  single 
virtue  th&ttnay  adorn  Mr.  Hamilton ;  1  am  equally 
ignorant  whether  his  character  is  not  tarnished  by 

r 
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some  Vice  that  would  disgust  me  were  it  known  to 
+ue.  Esteem  is,  therefore,,  impossible,  and  love  in 
m  j  heart  cannot  exist  without  it ;  yet  am  I  irresist- 
ibly <lf  awn  as  it  were  by  a  secret  instinct  which  I 
can  neither  acconnt  for  nor  describe,  to  fee}  inter- 
ested for  this  gentleman  beyond  what  I  ever  be- 
fore experienced  for  any  mortal. " 

"  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Maria, 
t*  this  man  lias  used  some  unfair  means  to  engage 
your  affections.  I  have  heard  there  are  charms 
that  will  take  such  effect  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  escape  their  witchcraft,  and  your  description  of 
your  unaccountable  partiality  for  Mr.  Hamilton 
convinces  me  that  you  are  under  the  influence  of 
some  demoniac  conjuration/' 

41  Surely,  my  dear  Lady  Maria/'  said  Fanny, 
"  you  cannot  be  weak  enough  to  believe  in  witch- 
craft? I  cannot  help  laughing  at  such  a  prepos- 
terous idea/* 

**  You  may  faugh  if  yon  please/1  answered  La- 
dy Maria,  "  bat  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  taking  yoa 
out  of  town.  I  vow  1  shall  expect  to  see  you  car- 
ried away  in  a  whirlwind,  or  conveyed  up  the 
chimney,  if  yoa  remain  within  the  circle  of  this 
tile  necromancer  any  longer/' 

"  Nay,  my  dear  friend/1  replied  Fanny, "  if  such 
be  indeed  your  creed,  a  removal  into  the  country 
will  avail  me  but  little,  a  genie  so  powerful  can 
«rt ely  find  me  in  the  most  sequestered  retreat ;  I 
am,  nevertheless,  ready  to  accompany  your  Lady- 
ship at  the  shortest  notice/1 

When  Miss  Stanhope  was  informed  of  Lady 
.Maria's  sudden-determination  to  quit  London,  and 
take  Fanny  with  her,  she  expressed  the  most  vio- 
lent discontent ;  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to 
carry  on  the  cheat  that  had  hitherto  puzzled  the 
Duke,  for  he  had  more  than  once  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  perfect  truth  of  the  story  which 
he  had  first  implicitly  believed.  • 
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"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  unAccountaw 
bte  wbhn,"  said  that  young  lady  to  Fanny,  "  is  La- 
dy Maria  lightheaded)  or  has  the  Colonel  some 
intrigue  upon  his  hands,  that  he  cannot  carry,  on 
so  well  while  his  wife  is  in  town,  for  I  imagine  he 
is  not  ib  make  one  in  this  Qaixotio  expedition  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  answered  Fanny,  H  for* 
nothing  hasb^en  explained  tome,  excepting  what 
I  have  told  yon,  that  Colonel  Ross  ha*  takeaii  i» 
his  head  that  Mr.  Bamiltoi»is*conjarer,and  that 
I  shall  be  conveyed  to  some  enchanted  castle  by  a 
toucb  of  his  W&d,  unless  I  am  immediately  re-* 
moved  into  the  country ;  Lady  Maria  is  a  convert 
of  the  s&me  opinion,  and  the  result  is,.  1  must  go 
into  thet  eouptry." 

"  Well,  my  dear/*  answered  Miss  Stanhope, "  \l 
I  were  you  I  would  pteasethese  two  fools  \  Iwovld 
go  into  tbfe  country,  baft  it  should  not  be  where 
they  please,  but  where  I  liked  myself;  1  will  e*« 
plain  myself  more  folly  this  evening,  if  you  will 
come  into  my  dressing  room  as  soon  as  we  lease 
the  dining  parlour.  It  will  be  your  own  fault  i£ 
you  do  not  shew  them  that  you  understand  cdrtju- 
ratten  as  well  as  they,  and  know  bow  to  get  into  on 
enchanted. castle  without  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ha* 
milton." 

Fanny  looked  surprised*— **  What  da  you  mean, 
Amelia  ?"  said  she. 

"A  riddle  yon  oannot  comprehend  yet,0  repltad; 
Miss  Stanhope,  but  1  tell  you  it  shall  be  ex* 
plained  to  you  in  the  evening  ;  one  thing,  hew- 
ever,  I  will  tell  yoti.  <  >n  the  accomplishment .o# 
the  scheme  comprised  in  that  riddle  depend*  my 
future  happiness. 

Fanny  in  vain  entreated  Miss  Stanhope  to  ex- 
plain  herself  more  fully  :  *he  wo  mid  not  do  i*.  '   ' 

*■  Where  is  it  they  a*e  going  to  take  you<to,  Fan-» 
ny  ?  "  said  she,  not  noticing  the  questions  wbwfo 
bad  just  been  ask *d  her. 

"  Into  Yorkshire,"  replied  her  friend,  ".  Lady 
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Ellincourt  gave  Colonel  Ross  and  Lady  Maria  per- 
mission to  make  use  of  her  seat  there  whenever  they 
found  it  agreeable;  and  I  assure  you  I  shall  feci* 
great  pleasure  in  revisiting  a  place  where']  have 
spent  so  manny  happy  days/1  *  •* 

"  Why,  Pern  be  r  ton  Abbey  is  an  odd  place  to 
take  you  to,  if  they  are  afraid  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  has  a  large  estate  that  joins  Lady  Ellincourt V 
which,  you  know,  together  with  the  maftsiou,  was 
purchased  of  the  gentleman  who  left  the  foHune  to 
the  CanJmror9BB  your  wise  ones  call  Mr.  Hamilton: 
Apropos,  you  say  he  was  your  champion  in  Hyde 
Park,  when  you  were  attacked  by  the  Dragon  of 
Wantly.    Do  you  think  htm  handsome  ?" 

"  The  handsomest  man  1  ever  saw/1  answered 
Fanny. 

"  Hush,  my  dear ;  you  forgot  you  have  seen  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  You  surely  do  not  think  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  be  compared  with  the  Duke."     • 

"  I  don't  expect  you  should  think  so,"  replied 
Fanny ;  "  but  you  may  allow  me  to  prefer  Mr.  Ha- 
milton to  the  Duke." 

"Prefer  him!  Why,  certainly  you  do  not  like 
Mr.  Hamilton  best.  1  shall  believe  in  the  cooju^ 
ration  scheme  if  you  &ay  yes,"  interrupted  Miss 
Stanhope. 

x  "  Nay,  as  to  liking  either,"  answered  Fanny/*  I 
am  not  welt  enough  acquainted  with  thetn  to  war- 
rant such  an  expression;  but  1  certainly  know 
which  interests  me  most"  .  ; 

"  And  pray  let  us  hear  who  that  happy  creature 
is,'9  said  Amelia. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton,  beyond  all  comparison/'  re- 
joined Fanny;  "and  yet  1  know  not  why  it  is  so." 

"  Sorcery,  and  witchcraft !"  exclaimed  Amelia. 
"Lady  Maria  is  right!  Why,  my  dear,  he  is  au 
old  roan  compared  to  you.  For  heaven's  sake 
don't  fall  iu  love  with  an  old  man."  ^*. 

"  I  am  not  iu  love,"  answered  Fanny,  pettishly, 
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"I  hates  that  .word*  I  tell  yon  Amelia,  i  would 
not  marry  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  he  were  the  Emperor 
of  the  world," 

"  Marry  him,  indeed  1  No,  I  hope  you  would 
not  think  of  marrying  a  man  who  is  old  enough  to 
he  yoor  father/' 

;  "  My  father!"  ejaculated  Fanny;  "sweet  words! 
How  does  my  orphan  heart  pant  to  hail  that  ho- 
noured name !  Oh,  that  I  had  a  father !  That  Mr; 
Hamilton  were  my  father  r 

"  Now  that's  a  good  girl,"  said  Miss  Stanhope; 
"that's  an  excellent  thought  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Hamilton  is  yoor  father ;  and  that  accounts  for  the 
wonderful  sympathy  between  you.  You  are  a 
foundling,  you  know.0 

"  But  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  Creole,  is  he  not  ?"  said 
Fanny,  who  caught  early  at  the  Suggestion  so 
lightly  made  on  her  giddy  friend. .  "  Mr.  Haifiir- 
ton  is  a  Creole,  and  never  was  in  England  till  now/' 

u  Oh,  never  mind  that/'  rejoined  Amelia,  "  in- 
consistencies are  nothing  in  a  novel.  You  were 
sent  over  in  a  hamper  to  be  educated  in  England ; 
and  then  he  forgot  to  inquire  where  they  had  pla- 
ced you,  and  so  you  came  to  be  lost" 
•  Fanny's  couutenance  fell  when  she  perceived,  by 
this  speech,  that  Miss  Stanhope  had  no  serious  idea 
of  the  probability  she  had  suggested.  "Alas!" 
thought  she,  "  Amelia  is  surrounded  by  affluence, 
and  feels  not,  as  I  do,  the  mortifying  circumstances 
of  dependance.  She  is  an  orphan,  but  not  an  indi- 
gent one.  it  is  not,  however,  Mr.  Hamilton's  richfcs 
I  sigh  for;  the  sacred  title  of  father  would  be  equal- 
ly dear  to  my  heart,  were  it  accompanied  by  pover- 
ty. To  be  bailed  by  the  endearing  name  df  child; 
to  be  pressed  to  the  paternal  bosom  of  a  virtuous 
parent,  and  find  within  the  circle  of  a  father's  arms, 
a  safe  asylum  from  the  persecutions  of  a  tfruel 
world.  This  is  what  I  wish  for;  and  gladly  would 
1  embrace  obscurity  and  indigeuce,  were  those  the 
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passed  unnoticed  by  several  ladies  who  sat  near  the 
Marchioness, and  who  observed,  "  that  it  really  was 
too  bad  tobegin/?ir/m<7  before  marriage,  close  to  his 
bride's  elbow  too.  But,  no  doubt,  the  forwardness 
of  the  girl  was  the  cause  of  such  strange  behaviour." 
Poor  Fanny,  in  the  mean  time,  sat  the  very  picture 
of  confusion  aud  embarrassment,  totally  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  Duke's  enigmatical  address  to  her. 

She  waited  the  moment  of  withdrawing  from  ta- 
ble, with  an  impatience  so  painfully  exquisite,  that 
she  CQuld  not  command  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  reply  collectively  fo  the  little  nothings  which 
were  said  to  her  by  the  ephemera  about  her. 

Miss  Stanhope,  with  her  usual  giddiness,  enjoyed 
her  confusion,  and  added  considerably  to  it  byre- 
marking  to  the  Duke,  "  that  she  really  believed 
he  was  an  arrant  thief/* 

"A  thief  P  re-echoed  his  Grace ;  "  pray  ma'am 
explain  yourself/' 

"  Nay,  appearances  are  strong  against'your  Grace, 
I  assure  yon.  Fanny  was  in  full  possession  of  alt 
her  faculties  about  ten  minutes  before  she  entered 
'this  room,,  and  it  is  plain  she  has  lost  her  recollec- 
tion, and  the  use  of  her  tongue,  since  she  sat  by 
you;  what,  therefore,  can  be  inferred,  bpt  that 
you  have  stole  them  ?" 

Before  the  Duke  could  reply  to  this  mad  speech, 
the  Marchioness  rose  to  quit  the  table,  arid  Fanny 
was  released  from  her  uncomfortable  situation. 

On  retiring' to  the^d rawing  room,  Miss  Stan* 
'  hope  reminded  Fanny  of  her  engagement 

"  Gome/*  said  she,  offering  her  arm,  u  you  know 
we  have  an  explanation.  I  thought  you  would  be 
dying  for  it.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  obliged  to 
remind  you  of  it/' 

41  Indeed,"  replied  Fanny,  u  you  talk  to  me  in 
such  a  wild  strain,  that  I  place  no  confidence  ia 
any  thing  you  say/' 

"-Thank  you,  my  dear,  you  are  vastly  polite*. I 
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tmjfcC  confess,  nevertheless I  excise  yon,  because  I 
cot  feel  for  you  just  now:;  there  .does  appear  a 
mystery,  certainly ."  •      '   t 

<  By  this  time  they  had  reacted  Miss  Stanhope'* 
dressing  room,  which  had  been  fitted  up -for  the  re- 
ception of  her  morning  visitors,  at>d  wap  ?tn  elegatft 
apartment  on  the  first  floor,  with  folding  doors  th«t 
opened  ttpona  terrace  in  the  gardens  of  Peterstield 
Houses  The  weather  being  warm,  these  doors  were 
tftfo'wo  open,  and  Amelia  seated  herself  upon  a 
sQfaithat  stood  on  the  outside,  and  placing  Faqny 
beside  her;  began  her  promised  explanation  in  the 
following  words :—  :  /  ? 

:  "  I  jfcnow," laid  she,  "  what  you  will  say  to  me 
for  the  prank;  1  have  played  you :  but  aq  I  lose  a  lov«j\ 
and  you  ^iq  ja  coronet  by  it,  I  think  you  have  not 
nmch  ca  we  49  A^aiigry.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I 
*».ijfiit  tejl  3?  w*  thai  I  n^ver  could  endive  the  idfa>of 
mftrtying  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  from  the  firs t4ioae 
UygT  heard  the  pjli$B<;e  talked  of,  and  that  is  as  long 
ago  9*  lean  rqnwral>pr  apy  thing.  An  antipathy;  W 
deeply  roofed*  and  of  such  long  stand  ing,is  not  easily 
conquered,  %qd  I  h$$e  always  been  beating  my 
i>]fth»s  to  imAgte^Qme  quqwjt device  to  getrid  of  t^b^ 
fliMqb,  4i)d  y^tpggf prve  my  fortune,  yf\tich  1  had  alT 
ways  been  tpld:mus)t  be  the  forfeit  of  my  refr^aV?/ 
4he<  Dnjte'?  hwd.u  My  imagination  was  not,  hpflvf 
**er,:  sufficiently  fertile  to  supply  any  scheme  tha{ 
appeared  practicable  ^ntil  the  lucky  hour  in  which 
yotir  accident introduced  you  to  my  intended  hus- 
hand ;  he  $aw  and  admired  you,  and  I-wassuffici^ntr 
lyclear-sigbted  to  penetrate  the  secret  in  an  instant, 
and  with  the  ability  of  a  skilful  general,  I  lost  bp 
time  in  arranging  my  plan  of  attack,  and  so.scieutif 
fically  did  I  manoeuvre,  that  I  made  both  prison? 
erg  without  your  even  suspecting  an  ambush ;  I 
should  feel  more  vain  of  ray  skill  in  tactics  if  it  were 
not  for  this  one  recollection.  I  believe  my  wits  had 
been  sharpened;  a  little  while  before?*  by  a  discovery 
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Ibat  made  prompt  measures  indispeturibre.  I  bad 
found  oat  that  I  not  only  detested  the  idea  of  mar- 
rying the  Duke,  but  that  there  was  a  being  in  exis- 
tence, for  whom  I  Felt  no  such  antipathy, and  whose 
wife  I  had  rather  be,  than  the  empress  of  the  modern 
Alexander  himself;  my  fortune  was  now  become  of 
'eater  talue  in  my  eyes,  because  I  thought  it  would 
>e  acceptable  to  the  man  of  my  choice,  and  I  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  make  the  Duke  the  trans- 
gressor, and  thus  insure  the  possession  of  it  to  him; 
Hie  Scheme  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations! 
more,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  lovemick  blindness  of 
the  D  uke  than  any  great  ingenuity  of  mine.  I  know 
the  World  we!leiiough,inexperieneed  as  I  am,  to  feel 
sure  thatwy  fortune  and  the  engagement  Chat  seem* 
ed  to  exist  between  fte  Dnke'of Atbemarte  and  my- 
self, would  act  as  power  Ail  cfiefck**©  theencourage- 
merit  of  a  mere  ro&yatilfc  passion  eotfeeived  in  the 
Warmth  of  youthful  effervescence*  that  the  Duke 
Should  adttrfre  you^ay,  absolutely  love  ye*,  I  knew 
to  tie  feoift  possible  and  feted  ttfaty  to  happen,  tot 
that  hesnoutd  fly  iritb*fae6  of  prudene^aad  deter- 
mihdto  fight  the  Son  of  Or  arte"*  his  tMcle,  to  obtain 
you,  i  thought  rather  to  be  wfehetf 'fluifi  attained ;  1 
therefore  laid  a  mpT&t  Ms  pttrttowe,  trwl  baited  it 
Wiih  a  sarory'scrap  of  pkttsfbilHy;ttnd  hadsodti  the 

litfspeafcable  satisfaction  of  Seeing  Wf  silly  mouse 
ta^.beyOnailVe^sibiilkyWfart^capo.  I  mad* 

tip  a  serious  face,  ttrefirst  Wme  *e  tttet  after  the  ac- 
cident, and  assoredlhim  withfreat'sh^wof'truthehai 
you  wer,eMisslBtaWhbpe,>a1M  tlMtyOu  had  jwttMteel 
uboh  me  fof  assume  yoo?bame**d<eha*w«e*  'Under 
fheromantic  bopeM  obtaining  ids  Grace's  atbetiona 
for  the  sake  of  puYemerltUnd  dfeiftierestidd  lov«;  1 
added,  that  LorASbmerto  wn  Watfa^rty  i«*he trfefc, 
and  that  ridtMhg  would  plea*eHHfe  Utlde^SvHI'as  to 
aeehfm  take  notice  off  theTea*Heftes*J,toh^»8guise, 
although  his  tjutward  carriage  wtfaWfiri^y  resent- 
ment. Perhaplhad  the  Buke  been'lSss  enamoured 
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fee  would  have  been  more  c  1  ea  r- sigh  ted  j  be  that  a*  i| 
may,  he  w&s  ceught  by  the  artifice,  and  belieye4 
every  thing  I  said ;  your  being  here,  on  a  visit,  fa* 
you  red  the  deceit,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
poor  swain  is  too  far  gone  in  the  tender  passion  to 
recede,  although  he  is  informed  that  he  has  an  ex* 
plsnation  to  expect,  that  will  place  the  disinterest"* 
edness  of  his  passion  at  issue.  We  shall  see  how 
be  will  behave,  when  1  confess  the  whole  trick*  If 
be  continues  faithful  I  shall  esteem  biip;  if  other* 
wise  1  aball  despise  and  wjJI  take  care  to  be  evep 
with  him." 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 


X 


4stoni$hment 

"You  have etaeL&ated  a  myatery," aaid  Fannys 
*  that  has  to  rroented  m?  a  long  tjme ;  but  I  cannot 
nj  you  have  done  it  in  a  satisfactory  tpanper* 
Your  artifice  can  a»swer  no  purpose  whatever  but 
to  exasperate  yow  guardians*  disgust  the  Duke* 
aad  render  me  ridiculous,  or  even  more  than  ridicur 
lous ;  for  it  will  be  supposed  titat  /  had  some  part 
io  the  plot ;  and,  rest  assured  if  that  be  the  case,  it 
will  make  me  more  wnetched  than  any  other  qirr 
cjioKtance  possibly  could." 

"  Never  fear,  my  dear  Fanny,"  replied  Miss 
Stanhope,  "  the  Duke  is  too  far  gooe.  to  think 
about  prudence  now ;  I  have  watched  him,  and! 
uq  sure  he  would  a«  eoon  part  with  im  life  »s  witfr 
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the  hope  of  marrying  you.  As  I  said  before,  had 
he  known  who  you  were  at  first,  he  might  have 
consulted  prudence,  and  avoided  the  society  of  a 
person  so  dangerous  to  his  peace ;  but  now  it  is  too 
late :  he  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing that  your  beauty  is  the  least  part  of  your  pow- 
ers of  pleasing;  and  be  has  expressed  himself  to  me 
ifa  rapturous  terms  of  those  mental  charms  that  are 
to  form  the  happiness  of  his  future  life,  when  he  is 
united  to  *  the  most  lovely  of  women/  Those  are 
his  own  words.  When  people  have  imagined  the 
Duke  was  making  love  to  me,  he  was  entertaining 
me  with  your  praises,  little  Madam.  Am  I  not  a 
good  girl  to  listeu  to  them  without  envy  ?  and  from 
the  mouth  of  a  lover  too?" 

"  You  have  done  me  an  irreparable  injury,"  re- 
plied Fanny,  "  by  making  me  act  a  part  in  this 
drama,  although,  without  my  concurrence.'" 

"  How  so/'  asked  Miss  Stanhope:  "  surely  it  is 
no  injury  to  lay  a  plan  for  making  you  a  Dutchess?" 

"  You  do  not  think  becoming  the  Dutchess  of 
Albemarlecomprisesmuch  happiness9'  said  Fanny, 

or  you  would  not  reject  the  offer  yourself/* 
You  are  pleased  to  be  sharp  upon  me ;"  an- 
swered her  friend,  "  but  you  ought  to  recollect,  my 
dear,  that  I  don't  like  the  Duke/9 

"  Neither  do  I,"  rejoined  Fanny.  "  By  your 
own  confession,  you  acknowledge  that  had'  his 
Grace  supposed  me  to  be  the  portionless  creature  I 
am,  his  prudence  would  have  taught  him  to  avoid 
me:  and  yet  you  suppose  me  mean  enough  to  take 
advantages  of  the  infatuation  of  his  senses,  which 
by  the  bye,  I  do  not  believe  in,  and  become  a 
Dutchess  at  the  expense  of  my  delicacy/' 

"Your  silly  scruples  about  delicacy  and  non- 
sense will  ruin  every  thing,"  said  Miss  Stanhope,  ia 
an  angry  tone, "  these  high-flown  romantic  notidns 
do  very  well  in  the  heroine  of  a  novel,  but  posi- 
tively they  have  not  common  sense  in  the  straight 
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forward  every -day  occurrences  of  life ;  surely  to  a 
girl  who  has  no  dependance  but  on  the  bounty  of 
her  friends,  the  opportunity  of  marrying  so  advan- 
tageously ought  not  to  be  slighted." 

4<  Your  ideas  and  mine  are  very  different  upon 
this  subject/' replied  Fanny,  indignantly,  "nothing 
ought  to  be  considered  advantageous  to  a  woman 
that  militates  against  her  delicacy,  and  poor  and 
dependant  as  I  am,  I  will  not  abate  one  single 
grain  of  that  nice  feeling,  to  become  an  empress  ; 
these  are  my  sentiments,  and  I  trust  now  you  know 
them,  you  will  at  least  respect  me  so  far  as  to  for- 
bear mentioning  the  subject  to  me  any  more." 

"  I  have  done,"  replied  Miss  Stanhope,  laugh- 
ing, "  but  here  comes  one  to  whom  the  interdiction 
does  not  extend,  I  hope." 

As  she  spoke,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  entered 
from  ttiei  garden.'  .,        . 

44 1  am  punctual/1  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch, 
ai»4  addressing  Miss  Stanhope,  "tell  me,  my 
charming  friftid,  that  I  am  welcome  ?" 
-  "To  me  most  welcome,"  replied  she :  "  but  for 
that  young  lady,  (pointing  to  Fanny),  1  cannot 
answer  so  well  as  I  flattered  myself  1  could/' 

"The 'visit  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  to  Miss 
Stanhope,  c&n  want  no  concurrence  of  mine,"  said 
Fanny,  H  I  will  therefore  retire." 

The  Duke  seized  both  Fanny's  hands,  as  she 
rose  from  her  chair  add  made  a  motion, to  go. 

41  No,  by  heavens !"  said  he,  "  1  have  suffered 
suspense  too  long ;  you  shall  not  now  leave  me, 
lovely  incomprehensible,  until  an  explanation  has 
taken  place  between  us." 

''  That  is  right,"  said  Miss  Stanhope,  "  she  has 
forbidden  me  to  speak  to  her  again  upon  the  sub* 
ject,  but  your  Grace  is  a  privileged  person." 

"  Would  to  heaven  1  were  so,"  rejoined  the 
Duke.     . 
<  "  Your  Gr&ce  reouires  an  explanation  of  me/9 
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said  Fanny,  blushing,  "  whilst  I  am  unconsci- 
ous how  it  is  possible  that  I  should  have  one  to  give 
you  ; .  there  ha#  been  nothing  mysterious  in  any 
part  of  my  conduct  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  koown  to  your  Grace/' 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed the  Duke, turning 
to  Miss  Stfiohope,  "  what  can  this  mean  r" 

"  In  pity  to  you  both/'  replied  that  giddy  girl; 
"  I  will  do  more  than  the  laws  of  the  land  require 
of  any  body,  t.  e.  I  will  accuse  myself."  She  then 
recapitulated  the  particulars  relating  to  her  plot 
already  known,  adding  with  a  laugh,  "  like  all 
other  busy  bodies,  I  nave  got  myself  into  the 
worst  scrape  after  all,  and  am  likely  to  be  thanked 
by  nobody  at  last ;  for  if  your  Grace  be  but  as  aa- 
gry  with  me  as  my  friend  Fanny,  I  have  niad?  * 
blessed  piece  of  work  of  it  indeed !" 

"  I  must  express  my  concern/'  said  the  Duke, 
"  that  Miss  Stanhope  should  have  so  far  mistaken 
my  character,  as  to  suppose  any  deceit  necessary  to 
induce  me  to  act  towards  her  with  the  liberality  she 
is  so  justly  entitled  to.  Had  1  been  aware  of  your 
plot  it  would  have  saved  me  mucbpain,  as  I  should 
not  have  told  my  uncle  that  Miss  Stanhope  was  the 
choice  of  my  heart,  and  the  arbitress  of  my  happi- 
ness ;  this  fitdy/'  turning  to  Fanny, "  has  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  offer  to  any  other  womftn  the 
heart  which  ifi  her's  alone,  and  which  henceforward 
depends  for  happiness  upon  her  acceptance  or  re- 
fusal of  its  devotion ;  but  you,  Miss  Stanhope,  who 
know  Lord  Somertown  so  well,must  be  aware  how 
difficult  yon  have  rendered  the  task  of  breaking  to 
him  a  circumstance  so  opposite  to  his  views  and 
wishes,  and  of  which  he  has  not  the  most  distant 
suspicion/' 

"  On  my  account,  tny  Lord,'9  said  Fanny,  "1  trust 
you  will  not  incur  any  displeasure  from  your  uncJe, 
since,  however  highly  honoured  by  your  Grace's 
notice,  Tarn  so  circumstanced  that  it  ife  utterly  im- 
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possible  forme  to  listed  to  font  iddresate ;  my  pre-- 
sence  here  is  too  longer  accessary,  a*  the  mystery 
of  which  you  complained  has  been  tmrfevelfed  ;  aod 
if  you  entertained  any  doubt  -of  my  sentiment^  1 
trust  they  are  for  ever  removed."  So  laying,  with- 
out granglhe  Btike  time  lottos  war  .her,  and  before 
Miss  Staabope  was  aware  of  4ter  intentions,  Fanny 
darted  out  of  tbe  room,  .and'  left  her  twa  auditors 
in  a  frame  of  mind  not  very  agreeable  to  them* 
selves* 
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*  What  an  unaccountable  creature  that  girt  is," 
tfcdaimed  Miss  Siafchope,  as  Fanny  left' the  room, 
**ho  would  havef*upposfed-a  dependant  creature 
like  her  possessed  such  a  lofty  spirit" 

11 1 -should,"  replied  the  »uke,  «•  and  if  yfcu  had 
thought  me  worthy  of  your  confidence,  Miss  Stan* 
Iwpe,  i  would  have  shewn  you  thfe  fallacy  of  such 
*n  experiment  with  a  girl  Tfk«  Fanny.  Good  hea- 
tens  !  that  I  should  only  be  made  acquainted  with 
ber  worth,  to  lament  the  impossibility  of  possessing 
her.  You  have  ruined  me  Amelia ;  for  ever  des- 
troyed my  peace  of  mind,  and  exposed  me  to  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  Lord  Somerto wn,  without  ob- 
taining one  advantage  yourself;  had  yeu  candidly 
told  ure  at  our  first  meeting,  that  you  were  averse 
to  the  alliance,  1  -should  not  have  led  my  uncle  into 
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the  error  that  will  render  his  wrath  a  thousand 
times  more  fierce  when  he  finds  that  he  has  been: 
deceived.  And,  who  knows,  perhaps  the  lovely* 
and  innocent  object  of  ray  affection  may  be  the  sa-i 
orifice  first  immolated  upon  the  altar  of  revetoge: 
Alas !  I  know  my  uncle  too  well  to  trust  him  wiftk 
the  fatal  secret  unless  I  were  willing  to  devdte  the 
lovely  Fanuy  to  the  dire  consequences  of  his  re* 
sentment."  »       ■..•.:! 

"  Upon  my  honour,  you  frighten  me,"  said  Misa 
Stanhope,  turning  pale,  "  what  a  marl  pot  1  am,  I 
will  never  attempt  scheming  again ;  well,  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  repair  the  injury ;  the  secret  must  be 
faithfully  kept,  and  trust  to  me  for  the  denouement* 
it  shall  be  a  happy  one ;  that  is,  unless  Fanny  be 
perverse." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  Duke,  "but  you  have 
shewn  yourself  so  unskilful  at  plotting,  that  I  do 
not  like  to  trust  you  without  knowing  what  your 
intentions  are,  for  if  the  secret  be  kept,  and  every 
thing  go  on  as  usual,  I  see  no  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing the  worst  of  all  denouements— our  ill-starred 
nuptials."  .,,•.«..  ......    7.r»> 

"  Well  to  be  sure,  you  are  thp  politest  ci#a*ur$ 
that  ever  lived,  to  tell  a  lady  to  ber  face,,  ih^^he 
worst  thing  that  could  be/al  you,  would  ,be,tpjm$ft 
ry  her ;  but  1  must  take  it  for  my  pains,  for  I  jiave 
deserved  it,  so  now  I  will  retaliate,  that  is  the  paly 
satisfaction  left  me, .  There  cannot  exist  a  greater 
antipathy  on  your  sideto  the  alliance  than  that  <?ljer 
rished  in  my  heart,  an  antipathy  which  is  strength- 
ened and  increased  by  an  attachment  to  another  per- 
son ;  it  was  the  hopeof  making  you  the  aggressor, 
in  breaking  off  the  treaty  of  rqarriage,  that  led  me 
to  the  stratagem  which  has  so  completely  failed  { 
as  thereby  I  hoped  to  escape  the  penalty  attached  tf 
the  delinquency,  not  that  I  intended  to  tajta  the  forr 
feit  money  from  you,  but  merely  to  save  my  owns 
this  mercenary  view  induced  me  to  quit  the  path  of 
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troth,  and  grander  in  the  trackless  maze  of  cunning  - 
but  now  I  renounce  the  paltry  scheme,  and  regard- 
less of  fortune,  or  any  other  consideration,  have  re- 
solved to  make  reparation  for  the  error  I  have 
committed;  leave  it  therefore  to  me,  and  fearlessly 
pursue  your  accustomed  attention,  and  proceed 
with  the  preparations-  for  our  expected  nuptials,  I 
will  take  care  to  render  them  impossible,  and  to 
free  you  from  the  shadow  of  blame,  I  will  not  tell 
you  my  plan,  because  1  have  set  my  heart  upon  a 
surprise ;  but  I  repeat,  you  may  safely  trust  me : 
I  am  now  treading  in  the  plain  open  path  of  gene- 
rosity and  honour,  and  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  am 
now  en  pays  de  connoi&sance,  it  was  only  in  the 
region  of  cunning  that  I  lost  myself,  for  there  I 
was  a  stranger." 

c<  1  will  trust  you,"  said  the  Duke,  "  although  you 
have  so  cruelly  misled  me,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  can U id  tale  you  tell;  but  remember,  1  will 
not  dishonour  my  name  or  be  stigmatised  with  the 
imputation  of  dishonourable  dealing,  therefore  if 
1  follow  your  directions,  and  goon  with  the  appear ~ 
Qnee  of  a  courtship,  our  marriage  is  inevitable,  un- 
tetsgou  prevent  it,  for  /will  not  ac}  like  a  scoun- 
drel though  death  were  the  alternative:" 

"  Fear  tne  not,"  answered  Amelia,  •*  here  is  my 
hand  as  a  pledge  of  my  fidelity;  1  will  not  foil 
you,  but  lest  the  slightest  idea  of  collusion  should 
attach  to  you-,  from  this  minute  we  drop  the  sub- 
ject, until  it  be  finally  decided  ;  so  now  go  about 
your  business,  and  I  will  seek  Fanny  and  try  to 
sootfi  her  ruffled  spirit.  She  is  a  haughty  little 
poss :  1  believe  her  heart  is  lined  with  buckram." 
"  Do  not  irritate  her  feelings*  1  entreat  you/9  said 
the  Duke, "  she  is  exquisitely  sensitive;  and  should 
she  imbibe  an  idea  that  I.  presumed  upon  the  know* 
l«dg*  of  her  dependant  situation,  she  will  be  lost 
forever  to  me*   You  o wemr  th is  complaisance!  my 
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dear  MisS  Stacmope,  foe  J«wih*ve  friafltflasyfcap* 
pinea?  upon  a  balance." 

*  |  will  attend  to  what  you*^/*  aijawemd  Am*, 
lin,  M  therefore  ooake  yosuuakf  aas yc* 

Tbi  Duke  npw  retired,  aad  Amelia  w*ittto  look 
for  Fanny.  x  She  (baud  her  in  her  mia  apartmeat, 
^  hither  she  hail  fled  when  she  (patted  Miss  Stan* 
I  hope's  dresstiigHfoara.    A  torrent  of  tear*  had  re- 

lieved the  oppressed  feelings  of  fata  heart,  am)  the 
was  now  more  composed. 

Fanny's  spirit  was  naturally  qoble,  and  »*e  »o* 
pertor  lo  the  dependaocq  other  situation.  Whifet 
tinder  the  protection  of  Lady  EHincourt  she  bat) 
not  felt  the  mortifications  to  which  her  Ladyship's 
absence  had  uowsQ  painfully  exposed  he?,  instead! 
however,  of  becoming  servile,  or  endeavouring  to 
oonciiiate  the  tegarda  of  her  haughty  companions, 
by  that  unvarying  complaisance  which  generally 
distinguishes  the  humble  companion.  Fanny  barf 
become  more  reserved,  and  assumed  an  air  of  dig- 
nity, which  consciousness  of  innate  worth'  oonkt 
alone  have  supported.  The  Duke  of  Aibemarlt 
bad  appeared  in  her  eyes  exactly  the  sort  of  mas 
she  would  have  chosen,  bad  she  been  entitled  by 
rank  or  fortune  to  encourage  his  addrefcse*;  yet  not* 
withstanding  this  predilection  in  bis  ft  von  p  aha  had 
persevered  in  receiving  his  attention*  with  a  ddgree 
of- coldness  that  would  nave  convinced bioa  she  waa 
entirely  averse  to  biro,  had  be  not  been  edeouraged 
t*  persist  by  Miss  Stanhope  a  assurances  thatit  was 
merely  the  eflfect  of  a  romantic  determination  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  bis  passion  to  the  utfroat; 
the  discovery  of  the  deceit  that  had  been  practiced 
Under  the  sanction  of  her  name)  gave  Fttbny  the 
jttoat  poignant  regret,  as  the  same  delicate  spirit 
that  bad  made  her  veil  her  real  sentiments,  under 
the  appearance  of  indifference,  tthftst  uncertain  ef 
his  in  tortious,  new  sternly 
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of  marrying,  clandestinely*  the  man  tfhohad  bteii 
led  to  suppose  she  had  laid  a  trap  to  ensnare  hi* 
affections,  and  whose  superiority  of  rank  and  for- 
tune might  fully  justify  a  suspicion  that  ambition 
was  the  chief  induce&ent. 

"  Never  V  said  the  noble-minded  girl,  as  she 
quitted  Miss  Stan bope's  apartment,  "Never  could 
1  receive  the  addresses  of  a  mnfo  wJiose  confidence 
in  my  integrity  had  been  destroyed  by  the  implit 
catiqit  of  arftifioeupon  my  character}  no,  generous 
Albemarle,  1  can  npw  never  listen  to  your  vowst 
and  although  my  heart  overflows  With  grateful  ten* 
deriwss  for  the  partiality  you  havd  honoured  me 
with*  the  die  ip  cast*  and  I  can  never  fee  yours ; 
doomed  to  conceal  within  the  aching  bound ry  of 
my  own  bosom  the  sorrow  that  consumes  ftit,  I 
Hball  gladly  retire  iirto  the  country,  tfheteat  least 
the  sesttaktt  that  now  holds,  every  feature  in  boot* 
dagei&ay  be  dispensed  with*  and  4 may  weep  ub* 
questioned  and  alone*!"  < 

Such  was  the  soliloquy  that  had  employed  the 
miad  o£<Fsmay,  before  Autelift  eatfie to  disturb! her. 
The  liv^y^irt  begrfn  to  sally  her  pensive  Trie  net 
with  ber;n$*al  vivaqity,.  and  wade  use  of  .every  ai?* 
gumen4  h^r  isggnpity  could  stt{*ply  her  witivtar 
pcovetbat  shg  oagb  tto  receive  (jieDfeke^ad  dress* 
•°»  with  complacency*  although  she  could  not  «Wd  J* 
(bat  for  the  present  at  least  those  addfeeset*  must 
he  clandestine 

.  u  J^iKMigh,  *»,y,  dear  Amelia /'  it)  f erupted  Pariny, 
"  that  single  proposi  tiorr  overturns  ydurtstrguiniefct? 
nothing,  elands  stiae  tfflji*  be  fight,  Ibis  excellent 
Dia*iuj  1 owe  to  my  beloved,  my  temeoted  Lady  El** 
liucourt-^I  gay  lamented,  because- aoufce! Secret  in^ 
teJJigeoce  se«m*  toa^ure  me  timt  i  sbajlfcsftfc  her  no* 
more.  lithe  Duke i^asltamedH) acknowledge  use) 
as  the  object  of  hia  choice,  1.  sbotilA  be  equally! 
ashamed.  U*  be  a*  party  m  so  mean  at  connexion  ;. 
nothing  merely  <&frdQ$ffa4e<a  WMiHtir  more  than  re- 
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ceivirig  the  clandestine  addresses  of  a  lover;  and  if 
be  be  greatly  her  superior,  she  incurs  the  odium  of 
imposing  upon  his  weakness.  I  entreat  you  will 
never  name  the  subject  to  roe  again,  for  I  would 
not  wed  with  royalty  upon  such  mortifying  terras ; 
to-morrow  I  shall  return  to  Col.  Ross's  to  propose 
for  my  journey  :  when  you  wish  to  see  me,  you 
will  favour  me  with  your  company  there:  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  meet  the  Duke,  who  I 
trust  will  soon  forget  me,  and  depend  upon  it  I  will 
make  every  effort  in  my  power  to  efface  his  image 
from  my  mind/* 

44  It  will  require  some  effort%  then,"  said  Amelia, 
archly,  "I  am  glad  however  to  hear  that,  and  I  will 
take  care  to  report  it  to  my  client  by  way  of  a  cor- 
dial." 

44  If  you  valtfe  my  peace  of  mind,  you  will  never 
name  me  to  your  client  again/'  said  Fanny,  "but 
whether  you  do  or  not,  my  resolution  will  remain 
unshaken.  But  come  let  us  return  to  the  company, 
where,  no  doubt,  our  absence  has  been  noticed." 
.  "  Oh  nodoubt," replied  Amelia, "  such  charming 
|  creatures  as  we  are,  must  be  missed,"  so  allons,  and 

I  she  took  Fanny's  arm,  and  led  the  way  to  the  draw- 

j  ing  room.    A  s  soon  as  they  entered,  the  Marchion- 

j  ess  of  Petersfield  called  Miss  Stanhope   to  her, 

J  u  Amelia,"  said  she, 4*  we  are  going  to  the  opera, 

j  will  you  go?,J 

44 1  never  thought  about  it/'  said  Miss  Stanhope, 
4 ( what  occasions  this  sudden  resolution,  you  did 
not  intend  before  dinner/' 

44  Oh  no/'  replied  the  Marchioness, u  but  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cheviotdale  has  been  teazing  me  into  the 
scheme;  I  had  lent  my  box  to  Lady  Mary  Bourerie, 
but  she  has  just  sent  word  that  she  cannot  use  it,  as 
her  eldest  son  is  very  ill ;  Lord  Cheviotdale  and  all 
heard  me  read  the  note  to  Maria,  and  he  has  been 
almost  upon  his  knees  to  me,  to  persuade  trie  to  go. 
He  says  this  new  opera  is  the  most  divine  thing ; 
arid  as  a  further  indur« men t,  hehas  promised  to  in- 
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troduce  the  interesting  Creole  to  us,  and efvery  body 
is  making  such  a  fuss  about  him,  that  positively  it 
is  quite  a  bore  not  ta  know  him.'* 

"  And  who  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  the  interest* 
ing  create  ?v  said  Miss  Stanhope,  "  lam  an  enthu- 
siast about  interesting  people,  do  tell  me  his  name 
is  he  young  ?" 

•  "  His  name  is  Hamilton ;  he  is  not  young,  but  ht 
is  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  ever  was  seen-, 

Lord  Cheviotdale  says,  the  ladies  are  positively 
dying  for  him  by  ^hundreds." 

"  Then  1  pity  them,"  rejoined  Amelia,  "  for  it  is 
labour  in  vain  for  them  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  if 
-he  be  the  rich  Mr.  Hamilton/' 

"  He  is  indeed  the  rich  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  voca 
bulary  of  the  votaries  otPlutus ;  but  he  is  the  hand- 
some Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  interesting  Creole,  with 
the  ladies/9  answered  the  Marchioness,  "  so  you 
must  go ;  but  apropos,  you  spoke  as  if  you  were 
acquainted  with  him  just  now,  do  you  know  any 
of  his  history,  thev  say  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
one?"  , 

.  "  What  1  know  about  him,"  answered  Amelia, 
,"  has  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  it  is  the  most  na- 
tural thing  in  the  world,  he  has  fallen  in  love  with 
a  young  girl,  and  old  bachelors  are  very  apt  to 
do  thai." 

•  ••  Who  is  she?  what  young  girl,  do  you  mean  ?" 
was  vociferated  from,  two  or  three  voices  at  once. 

?'  1  will  not  tejlyou,"  answered  Amelia,  laughing, 
."if  we  all  go  to  the  opera  you  will  soon  see." 

"  You  must  persuade  Maris,  then,"  said  the 
Marchioness,  "  for  she  seems  averse  to  the  propo- 
sal." 

Lady  Maria  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
whilst  they  had  been  talking  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  conversation.  Miss  Stan- 
hope went  to  her,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Jier  tQ  go  to  the  opera. 
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"N*,  replied  bet  ladyship,  "  I  am  going  hom<% 
and  Fanny  has  just  been  so  kind  as  to  profnisa  t? 
go  with  me ;  her  visit  has  surely  been  long  ea^uglji 
here.'* 

"  Yoiftr  ladyship  must  excuse  ma  tfcere,"  *&i4 
Amelia,  you  are. goi^g  to  run  away  with  Fawy  iato 
the  country,  and  that  is  bad.  enough,  for  yon  kftoy 
I  can  hardly  lire  without  her ;  but  posttjuefy  you 
shall  not  take  her  to-night,  I  will  not  go  to  the 
opera  with  out  she  goes/' 

"  Now,  Fanny,  would  not  you  like  to  go  to  the 
cpera.v  * 

4Vl  am  v*ry  fond  of  the  ope**"  anawe**4 
Fanny,  "\fut  I  have  promised  Lady  Maria  to  Wr 
turn  with  fcer.'* 

u  Well,  then,  you  moat  break  your  promise  Skat 
is  all  1  know,'*  interrupted  Miss  Stanhope,  "for 
a  silly  vow  is  better  broken  than  kept/' 

M  I  will  not.  break  my  promise,"  replied  Fkaaj% 
44  for  1  uever  do;  hot  if  Lady  Maria  ftkea  to  oe» 
teaseme,  th  at  is  a  d  iffereii t  tbi  ng. M 

44  Lady  Maria  will  release  you,  she  must*  saw! 
Amelia,  4<  for  I  ani  dele  named  to  have  my  own 
I  way  as  i  long  as  I  cam ;  lam  goings  to  be  marticd, 

an^  then  1  shall  newer  have  it,  1  suppose/* 

Lady  Maria  laughed,  "You  area  wild  creature,;' 
said  her  ladyship,  "  and  do  just  what  you  please 
with  every  body,  I  believe  t  shall  go  to  the  opera 
raysdf  to  accommodate  you."    . 

*  That's  a  dtivfne  eretfture,  oow  I  lave:  yon  F  re- 
joined Miss  Stanhope,  "  come  Fanny,  (turning  ro 
her  pensive  friend,)  let  u&  go  and  pttt  a  little,  more 
brilliancy  on>oorheacisv  the  si  mplecc>s4:tfme  in  uhich 
they  are  now  dressed  will  not  do  for  the  opera,  1 
in  tern  l  to  be  very  killing ;  perhaps  you  may  think 
you  can  do  mischief  euxuigh  witfaovt  tbr  ftaeigu 
aid  of  ornament,  but  Lain  not  so*  vaMJ*"\ 

••  Donft  he  long  at  youiMoiltft,"  said  the  Marchi- 
oness, as  Amelia  and  Fanfry  Mt  the  room*  >#we 
are  going  to  have  tea  directly." 
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.  As  soon  aft  they  weregotife,  u  what  a  ridiculous 
fuss  is  made  about  that  girl,  I  am  positively  sick  of 
it/'  said  the  Marchionefrs,  "  Miss  Stanhope's  re- 
gard for  her  is  qnite  infatuation," 

"Fanny  is  a  very  good  girl,"  said  Lady  Maria, 
♦4  but  1  really  do  Wonder  sometimes,  myself,  what 
people  see  in  her,  to  be  so  violently  enchanted/1 

"  When  do  the  f&incourts  come  home?1'  asked 
a  lady  who  sat  by. 

••  I  don't  knbw,  ifttfc&I,"  answered  Lady  Maria, 
M  I  wiab  they  vtffere  come,  for  I  grow  quite  uneasy 
about  my  charge.* 

"  How  So/'  feakl  the  Marchioness,  "  I  thought 
yoii  said  sb£  Was  a  very  good  girl." 

«'So  she  is,"  replied  Lady  Maria,  "but  I  am 
afraid  somebody  will  run  away  with  her;  Colonel 
Itoss  days  there  are  so  many  people  in  love  with 
her/'  : 

Thfc  ladies  laughed,  "  Oh  tief  er  fear,"  said  one  of 
them,  *4  pretty  gMs  are  not  scarce  enough  to  tempt 
men  to  risk  much  to  obtain  one !~  Don't  some  peo- 
ple say  she  is  the  daughter  of  Lord  £.  by  that  Ita- 
lian mistress  he  kept  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,*  answered  another,  w&he  is  not 
Lord  EHincourt*  daughter,  she  rs  too  old  for  that, 
but  I  have  heard  Lady  EHincourt  was  afraid  she 
would  be  her  daughter,  for  Lord  ElHircourt  was 
crazy  about  her,  and  would  certainly  have  married 
her,  if  Ms  mother  had  not  made  him  go  abroad." 

*•  Lord  EHincourt  i&r  safe  now,*  said  a  third, 
"  for  he  is  married  to  a  lady  of  very  large  fortune/' 

*•  JF  know  her  very  well,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
*  ahe  was  a  schoof-feHow  of  Maria's,  a  poor  stu- 
pid thing  as  ever  lived,  pretending  to  be  so  good 
and  so  gentle,  that  she  was  just  like  a  method  is  t, 
she  was  as  fond  of  this  Fanny;  before  she  went 
abroad,  as  Miss  Stanhope,  but  had  not  so  spirity 
a  way  of  shewing  it." 

"'Where  is  your  ladyship  going  into  the  coufr- 
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try  r"  said  the  lady  that  spoke  first,  addressing 
Lady  Maria. 

"  We  are  going  to  Pemberton  Abbey ;  Lady  El* 
lincourtgave  us  leave  to  make  what  use  we  pleased 
of  it,  in  her  absence ;  and  the  Colonel  seems  to 
wish  me  to  stay  there  the  few  months  he  intends 
being  in  Ireland." 

is  the  Colonel. going  to  Ireland  directly  ?"    , 
Oh  no,  he  intends  remaining  at  Pemberton 
Abbey  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  then  going 
back  with  Lord  Bailafyn,  who  is  now  in  England, 
and  returns  to  Ireland  at  that  time." 

"  Is  Pemberton  Abbey  a  pretty  place  ?* 

"  I  really  don't  know,  for  1  was  never  there, 
but  Fanny  speaks  of  it  in  raptures/'  said  Lady 
Maria. 

"  It  was  part  of  the  rich  Hamilton's  estate/'  said 
the  talkative  lady,  u  at  least  I  believe  so,  I  think  La* 
dy  Ellincourtsaid  she  bought  it  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
executors,  I  don't  mean  the  Mr.  Hamilton  we  were 
talking  of  just  now,  because  you  know  he  is  ulive: 
but  he  only  inherited  as  legatee,  he  was  no  relation 
to  the  old  gentleman,  I  understand  ;  did  your  lady- 
ship ever  hear whyold  Mr.  Hamilton  went  abroad?" 

41  Never"  answered  Lad  v  Maria,  "I  did  hear  La- 
dy  Ellincourt  say  there  was  some  melancholy 
cause,  but  as  I  hate  sad  stories  I  never  asked  any 
questions:  was  it  any  thing  very  shocking  ?'' 

"  Oh,  yes !  he  had  only  one  child,  and  that  was 
a  son  ;  but  he  was  lost  when  he  was  just  come  of 
age,  and  never  heard  of  since."  » 

4i  Surely,  exclaimed  Lady  Maria,  that  must  be 
impossible ;  bow  could  a  young  man  of  that  age 
be  lost,  unless  indeed  it  was  at  sea." 

"  Oh  no,  it  was  not  at  sea ;  he  was  one  of  the 
finest  young  men  that  ever  was  seen,  and  every 
body  loved  him  that  knew  him,  poor  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton perfectly  idolized  him;  it  is  a  great  many 
years  ago,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  remember  it,  for 
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it  makes  one  appear  so  shockingly  old ;  but  a  really 
do*  Oh  dear  there  was  nothing  else  talked  of  at 
the  time,  and  some  thought  one  thing  and  some 
thought  another ;  but  nothing  ever  came  out,  and 
it  hurt  poor  old  Hamilton  so  much,  that  he  went 
abroad,  and  would  never  come  home  again,  and 
he  died  in  the  West  Indies,  I  believe/' 

"  What  a  very  extraordinary  story,"  said  Lady 
Maria,  "  but  how  came  the  old  gentleman  to  give 
bis  money  to  this  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  he  is  no  relation 
to  hira." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose 
he  met  with  him  when  he  was  just  going  into  his 
dotage,  and  be  played  his  cards  well,  and  got  on, 
the  weak  side  of  the  old  man;  1  hear  this  Hamil- 
ton is  very  clever.'1 

"  As  he  is  of  the  same  name,  1  should  suppose// 
said  Lady  Maria, "  that  he  pretended  to  be  related 
to  the  Hamilton  family." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear,  he  took  the  name  of  Hamilton 
for  the  estates ;  he  is  a  Creole,  they  say,  and  was 
never  in  England  till  now/' 

"  How  long'agpis  it  since  the  son  disappeared  r'* 
said  Lad j  Maria. 

"  My  dear  creature,  what  a  shoeking  question, 
when  1  have  just  told  you,  /recollect  the  circum- 
stance; bpt  however,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  it  is 
nineteen  years  ago,  I  was  then  just  a  bride;  dear 
me,  it  seems  only  yesterday ! — Have  you  heard  that 
Mr.  fit.  is  a  going  to  be  married  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Lady  Maria^ 
with,  an  air  of  ennui,  for  Mrs.  Ellis  had  tired  her 
tvith  her  circumstantial  narrative*  The  entrance 
of  Miss  Stanhope  and  Fanny  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation,  and  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  the  whole 
party  adjourned  to  theopera,  attended  by  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  the  Marquises  of  Petersfield  and 
Cbeviotdale,  and  Col.  Ross. 

2b 
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tipn  to  her  and  Miss  Stdnhope,  whose  lively  sallies 
seemed  to  please  him  much,  and  often  awakened 
a  sweet  smile  upon  his  pensivg  countenance. 

There  was  a  solid,sense  in  everything  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton said,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  such  elegant 
language  that  Fanny  listened  to  him  with  delight, 
whilst  her  soft  eyes  beamed  upon  him  a  look  of 
the  sweetest  complacency.  •• 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle  who  was  in  the  box 
fuljoining,  had  watched  Fanny  with  all  the  tortures 
of  jealousy,  from  the  first  moment  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's introduction  ;  and  when  he  read  upon  lrer  in- 
telligent countenance  such  unequivocal  proof  of 
her  admiration  of  the  man  he  deemed  his  rival,  he 
could  scarcely  rein-in  his  rage  and  indignation. 

Alarmed  lest  his  emotions  should  betray  him,  he 
left  the  box,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  his  self- 
command  by  a  walk  in  the  adjoining  corridor. 

Sir  fyerard  Mornington  was  at  the  opera  that 
evening,  and  as  soon  as  he  espied  Miss  Stanhope, 
he  hastened  to  join  her  party. 

Sir  Everard  was  one  of  those  lively  people  who 
are  at  home  every  where,  and  acquainted  with 
every  body ;  be  entered  the  boxj  therefore,  without 
ceremony,  and  after  a  slight  nod  and  "  How  do" 
to  Amelia,  he  began  a  long  story  to  one  of  the  old 
ladies,  about  a  narrow  escape  he  had  experienced  in 
the  morning,  having  been  thrown  out  of  a  dog-cart 
tandem,  which  he.was  driving;  to  the  imminent  risk 
of  his  own  neck,  and  the  total  demolition  of  the 
poor  woman's  wheelbarrow  that  had  caused  the 
accident,  by  crossing  the  street  just  at  the  moment 
young  Jehu  was  driving  down  Bond-street,  in  the 
true  style  of  prime  and  bang  tip  < 

"Good  heavens !" said  Miss  Stanhope,44  you  talk 
so  shockingly,  that  positively  I  shall  be  nervous 
whenever  I  see  any  body  driving  tandem  or  (bur- 
in hand  again. 
L  *'  Don't  alarm   yourself/'    replied    her    lover, 
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sible,  for  every  body  that*  knows  Mr.   Hamilton, 
likes  him." 

"  [  know  very  little  of  that  gentleman/'  ^aid  the 
Colonel,  u  nor  do  i  wish  to  increase  the  acquaint- 
ance, for  he  resembles  a  person  I  detest,' and  it  was 
that  likeness  which*  forced  from  my  lips  the  apos- 
trophe that  surprised  you." 

"  By  heaven  V1  rejoined  Lord  Cheviotdale,  "  if 
Hamilton  be  like  any  body  whoisunamiable,  \tcan 
be  only  an  exterior  resemblance  ;  therefore,  to  do 
away  such  unjust  prejudice,  I  shall  immediately 
fetch  him  hither,  and  I  will  bet  ten  thousand  pounds 
you  recant  your  unfavourable  opinion  in  half  an 
hour  afterwards/' 

The  Marquis  did  not  wait  for  Colonel  Ross  to 
answer;  but,  quitting  the  box,  ipade  his  way  into 
the  pit,  and  returned  in  a  Yery  few  minutes,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"I  have  f&  Mil  led  my  promise,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, addressing  the  Marchioness  of  Petersfield, 
"  here  is  Mr.  Hamilton,  drawn  hither  by  the  ardent 
desire  he  feels  to  be  introduced  to  your  ladyship-* 

The  Marchioness  put  on  one  of  her  most  graci- 
ous looks*,  and  replied,  "  that  she  should  esteem 
herself  happy  in  the  honotir  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
acquaintance/' 

Col.  Roaabit  his  lip,  and  received  his  share  of 
the  introductory  ceremony  with  stitf  politeness. 

Miss  Stanhope  looked  at  Lord  Cheviotdale  with* 
an  air  of  reproach,  who  instantly  understood  the 
bint,  and  whispering  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  led  him  into 
the  adjoining  box,  where  he  renewed  theceremony 
of  introduction,  both  to  Miss  Stanhope  and  her 
friend. 

The  ladies  who  were  irt  the  same  box  were  ac- 
quainted with  Mt.  Hamilton,  and  gave  him  so.  cor- 
dial a  reception  that  be  accepted  their  invitation  to 
take  a  seat  in  their  box,  and  placing  himself  behind 
Fanny,  he  addressed  the  chief  part  of  his  conyersa- 
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that  persons  of  the  most  opposite  tastes  and  pro 
penalties  will  select  each  ofheraud  cousider  it  indisr 
pensahfe  to  their  mutual  happiness  to  be  miHed. 

The  brilliant  alliance  which  fortune  seemed  to 
offrr  her  in  he*  Union  with  the  Dnke,  had  no  at- 
traction in  ber  eyes ;  not4  could  hi*  Grace's*  elegant 
person,  his  fine  understanding,  nor  the'fascihaUtoti, 
of  his  manners,  tempt  her  for  a  moment  to  forego 
her  ebaice.    .      . 

Sir  Everard  Mornington  was  a  fine  healthy- 
looking  yotmgman,  and  might  perhaps  have  dis- 
played something  like  a  mind,  had  studying  been 
the  fashion  instead  of  driting;  but  the  company  he 
bad  been  obliged  to  keep,  in  order  to  attain  aAy  de- 
gree o(  perfection  in  the  science  he  wag  ambitious 
to  shine  in,  had  as  completely  vulgarised  his  idea*, 
as  the  quaint  dress  of  the  natty  coachman  haddis- 
figered  his  naturally  fine  person. 

Yet  still  in  Miss  Stanhpptfft  eyes  be  was  all  per- 
fection ;,  and  as  she  was  no  less  agreeable  to Jmo, 
there  bad  been  an  explanation  between  them  that 
bad  developed  their  views  to  each  other.    ' 

A  clandestine  marriage  had  been  decided  ob,  and' 
the  giddy  couple  anticipated  with  delight  the  noise 
their  elopement  would  make  in  the  great  w'dYld. 

Sir  Everard  was  rich,  and  therefore  Miss  Stan- 
hope's fortune  vras  not  his  object  in  addressing  her; 
and  when  she  explained  to  him  the  clause  in  her 
father's  will,  which  made  bef  fortune  the  penalty 
of  her  refusing  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
be  laughed,  add  told  her,  "he  thought  it  would 
be  prime  to  tip  the  knowing  onei  the  go-by t  atuf 
shew  them  they  had  more  spirit  than  to  mind  what 
old  musty  parchments  said,  that  helped  to  do  the 
mischief  the  old  quiz's  that  made  them  could  not 
live  to  finish." 

But  to  return  to  the  Opera  House,-Mr.  Hamil- 
ton in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  learnt  that 
Fanny  was  going"  out -of,  town,  and  when  Miss 
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Stanhope  named  Lady  Elliucourt's  seat  in  York- 
shire, he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Heaven's!    what  a  circumstance  !"  . 

"  Do  yon  kno>v  that  patt  of  the  world/.'  said 
Miss. Stanhope,  whose  curiosity  had  been  rained 
by  the  exclamation. 

.  "Know  it!"  rejoined  Mr.  Hamilton,  "Oil, 
.would  to  God  I  had  never  known  it!" 

Miss  Stanhope  was  alarmed,  for  she  thought 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  insane,  as  his  eyes  rolled  for 
several  minutes  with  a  wildness  truly  terrific.  "  I 
thought,"  said  she,  endeavouring  tp  turn  the  con- 
versation, "  that  you  were  a  stranger  in  this  coun- 
try, Sir,  and  had  been  in  England  only  a  few 
months." 

44  Most  true/'  replied  Mr.  Hamilton,  seeming  to 
recover  himself  a  little,  'Mama  stranger  in  this 
country :  I  have  no  existence  here,  but  1  am  tres- 
passing on  your  attention-,  ladies,"  continued  he, 
turning  to  Miss  Stanhope  and  Fanny, "  whilst  more 
pleasing  objects  demand  it ;  die  name  of  the  estate 
that  formerly  belonged  to  my  deceased  friend, 
awakened  ideas  most  painful  to  recall ;  but  it  is 
over  and  I  entreat  your  pardon.'' 

ft  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Hamilton  recommended 
to  Miss  Stanhope  aqd  Fanny  to  <riye  their  attention 
to  the  opera,  A*  had  fixed  it  for  the  night,  and  they 
could  neither  of  them  hear  or  see  any  other  person. 
As  to  Fanny,  she  was  affected  beyond  measure  by 
the  anguish  expressed  on  the  countenance  of  Iter 
new  friend,  she  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  the 
tears  that  were  ready  to  drop  from  her  eyes.  Mr. 
Hamilton  perceived  her  emotion,  and  fearftd  lest  it 
should  attract  the  notice  of  the  ladies  around  her, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  quitted  the  bo*.  The 
Duke  of  Albemarle  entered  as  he  did  so,  and  plac- 
ing himself  behind  Fanny,  he  remained  stationary 
until  the  party  quitted  the  theatre.  .  : 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  addressed  nts 
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conversation  to  Fanny,  or  indeed  to  Miss  Stanhope, 
so  lost  were  they  in  conjectures  as  to  the  possible 
cause  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  sorrow,  that  a  monosylla- 
ble wad  the  utmost  the  Duke  could  obtain  in  an- 
swer to  any  thing  that  he  said !  Inflamed  with  jea- 
lousy, and  exasperated  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, he  seized  Fannys  arm  as  she  was  entering 
the  coffee-room,  and  darting  at  her  a  look  of  anger, 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  spokehis  inward  emo- 
tion, "  inexorable  girl,  forbear  to  trifle  thus  with 
tny  happiness — remember  my  life  is  in  your  hands: 
never  will  I  marry  any  other  woman!" 

"  Then  you  will  die  single?'  said  a  harsh  voice 
behind  him,  and  the  same  moment  he  felt  a  hand 
grasp  his  arm  with  violence.  He  turned  round 
and  beheld  Lord  Somertown,  who  immediately 
obliged  him  to  quit  Fanny,  and  go  with  him. 

"1  came  hither/*  said  his  Lordship,  "in  search 
of  my  nephew,  little  imagining  what  &fool  I  was 
'looking  for." 

Ashamed  and  confused,  beyond  expression,  the 
Duke  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  Lord  So- 
mertown, (who  had  taken  hold  of  his  arm)  to  his 
carriage,  without  proffering  a  single  word.  His 
uncle  was  silent  also  for  some  time  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  chariot,  at  length,  however,  he  spoke: 
— "  I  had  formed  a  better  opinion  of  your  under- 
standing,"'said  his  Lordship.  "A  roan  may  trifle 
with  as  many  women  as  he  pleases,  but  when  he 
so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  talk  of  marriage,  he  de- 
serves to  be  posted  for  a  blockhead.  An  intrigue 
with  the  companion  of  your  intended  wife  is  most 
ridiculously  indiscreet,  and  particularly  so  before 
you  are  secure  of  her.  It  is  not  morality  I  am 
preaching  to  you,  for  you  already  know  my  opi- 
nion on  that  subject ;  all  I  wish  to  inculcate  is  a 
prudent  regard  to  my  wishes  and  your  own  inter- 
est ;  I  have  set  my  mind  upon  this  union,  and  if  it 
fails  through  your  delinquency,  woe  unto  the  frail 
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c&nse  of  it!  You  know  me,  Henry,  take  care 
then  how  you  offend  me;  if  you  value  the  painted 
puppet  yon  were  pretending  to  worship  in  that  ful- 
some strain  of  idolatry,  beware  of  drawing  down 
my  displeasure  upon  her.  *  If  I  thought  she  stood 
in  the  way  of  your  marriage  with  Miss  Stanhope, 
by  heavens  1  would  annihilate  her !  She  should 
vanish  from  your  fascinated  eyes,  nor  leaveatracfe 
of  her  insignificant  existence  behind  her/9 

The  Duke  shuddered  as  he  listened  to  Lord  So- 
mei  town's  threatening  language,  for  well  did  he 
'know  that  if  the  power  were  lent  him,  he  did  not 
want  the  will  lo  execute  the  direst  vengeance  on 
those  he  deemed  his  enemies.  The  bare  idea  of 
exposing  the  lovely  Fanny  to  his  uncle's  fury,  was 
dreadful  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  dissemble  his 
real  sentiments  under  a  shew  of  obedience.  "  tarn 
concerned,"  said  he,  hesitating  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  duplicity  to  which  his  soul  was  a  stran- 
ger; "  lam  concerned  that  your  Lordship  should 
mis  take,  a  little  unmeaning  gallantry,  shewn  to  a 
.young  beautiful  woman,  for  a  serious  attachment; 
I  have  told  you?  Lordship  that  it  was  my  wish  to 
marry  Miss  Stanhope,  and  I  now  assure  you  that  I 
still  admire  the  same  lady  .that  then  occupied  my 
.heart,  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  if  I  don't 
marry  Amelia  Stanhope,  the  impediment  to  our 
union  will  not  originate  in  ma" 
.  AKravo!"  exclaimed  Lord  Somertown,  "  if  you 
are.  sincere  it  is  well,  but  think  not  that  I  am  to  be 
deceive^  by  a  stripling  like  you.  That  girl  is  an 
artful  creature,  who  has  her  views iti  her  pretended 
coyness ;  but  I  repeat  beware  how  you  let  me  sus- 
j>ec t  any  thing  qerious  in  that  q uarter.  Remember 
it  will  be  at  the  peril  of  your  minion  f9 

The  Duke  again  affirmed  that  he  w^s  ready  to 
fulfil  the  contract  with  Miss, Stanhope,  and  Lord 
Soicertown  was,  or  at  least  appeared  to  be9  satis- 
fied, M   '        \   /'     *       ' 

2c 
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When,  however,  he  retired  to  his  ajbartroent,  the 
tegtotipB  of  the  Duke's  mind  was  intolerable;  hfe 
4i£ti! fledged  his  wond  to  bis  uncle  to  marty  Miss 
Sjtatihope,  provided  she  Was  willing  to  aceejrt  him 
las  a  hubbftnd ;  and  although  the  promise  was  ex- 
ctoii€k4  iry  his  fears  for  Fanny's  safety,  he  could  not 
tfhr  all  mfcfcmt  conceive  the  possibility  of  forfeiting 
4ub  word,  should,  she,  contrary  to  her. solemn  assu- 
rances,'place  no  barrier  in  the  way  of  their  nup* 
•tifiM.  a  Good  heavens !"  said  be,  "  what  would 
<bfe<!btae  of  me  should  I  find  myself  entangled  in  a 
1nei  of  my  own  weaving.  Amelia  has  promised  to 
render  our  marriage  impossible ;  is  she  then  be- 
♦trotheiri  to  Another  ?  and  does  she  mean  to  evade 
sher  union  with  me,  by  running  away  with  her  fa- 
ard  tired  lovet4?  A  Iks!  her  schemes  may  be  rendered 
flJbdrtive  by  the  Vigilance  of  .her  guardians,  and  be- 
tween threats  and  persuasion,  she  may  be  brought 
'4o  tteusent  id  ■  the  annihilation  of  ■  my  'happiness. 
fWjdJ*  sbdald  that  be  the  case,  I  must  console  my- 
isdf  by  reflecting  that  my  fears  for  the  adored  ob- 
ject eif  «ry  affection,  fed  roe  to  the  fatal  sacrifice. 
cHaki  I  appeared  irresolute,  or  hesitated  in  answer- 
ing tay  uncle,  his  vengeance  would  have  fallen  cm 
Nthe  IdefonseleM  .Fanny,  and  then  the  agony  of  my 
jgoul>\tfoitt3d  have  heeta  too  much  for  me  to  support. 
iN*, Ih&ve Acted  in  the  only  way  that  was  left  me 
to  insure  her  safety,  and  if  that  were  purchased 
iwitb,  my  life,  it  were  cheaply  bought  '  But  I  will 
fofaetiahdbkttaf  hopes,  Ateelia  Stanhope  is  generous, 
fihewHl  befafthful^  andlfehall  yet  possess  the  power 
jtf  ^addressing  the  only  woman  I  can  ever  love/' 
-With  tibiese  reflection  vfiuctnating  between  hope 
wttifca^'the  Duke  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
arose  the  next  taorniag  dispirited  land  pale  front 
<tbe  hnweiy  that  still  preyed  upon  his  spirits. 
ln<lt  the  mean  \tinie,  Fanny  had  not  been  much 
j$BM»pAm^  but  her  agitation  tod  not  origidated  ia 
the  same  cause,  for  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  th* 
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she  could  not  do  foe  wa*  excited  in  ben  heart,  ft** 
Mr.  Hamilton,  And  it  was  with  a  fixture  of  te^o* 
and  joy  that  she  received  the  following  note  from, 
him,  as  he  was  assisting  her  to  get  into  the  M^rr/ 
cbioness  of  Peterafield's  carriage.  §he  cpypt^L 
the  minutes  until  she  was  alone,  and  free  tpjperqqte, 
it,  for  she  would  not  trust  even  Miss  Staqhope  wWfc. 
the  knowledge  of  ber  having  received  it.  Thq  Ufa 
stant  her  lively  friend  had  bid  her  good  njgjht,  she, 
tore  open  the  seal  with  a  trembling  hand,  and. 
lead  the  following  mysterious  words : — 

"  You  are*  going  to  Pemberton  Abbey,  so  am  I ; 
and  I  trust  we  shall  there  find  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  without  spies  or  intruders;  I  want  to  tell  you 
the  history  of  my  eventful  life ;  something  whisper* 
me  that  you  are  interested  in  it,  beyond  what  you  at 
present  suspect ;  oh,  should  it  prove  so — what  bliss, 
for  both  of  us !  1  dare  not  trust  the  thought.. 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again." 
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CHAPTER  XXil. 


Tete-arTete. 

The  agitation  excited  in  the  bosom  of  Fanny,  by 
the  reading  of  Mr,  Hamilton's  note,  did  not  easily 
subside.  The  words  qontained  in  it,  implied  a 
mystery  that  awakened  qvqry  feeling  of  her  hearty 
should  she  indeed  find  a  parent !  The  idea  was  in- 
supportable, for  although  inspired  fry  hope,  it  was 
unsanctioned  by  teasdn ;  ^nd  she  felt  that  to  par*. 
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vrftb  the  sweet  expectation,  howerer  vague  or  un- 
founded, would  now  cbst  her  very  dear.  The  whole 
of  the  night  wore  away  in  unavailing  conjecture, 
and  the  morning  found  her  agitation  as  much  be- 
wHdered  in  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  as  when 
she  laid  lifer  aching  head  upon  the  pillow.  She  was 
obliged,  however,  to  conceal  her  emotions;  lest  any 
step should  betaken  to  prevent  the  promised  inter- 
view. The  few  succeeding  days  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  opera  and  her  departure  for  Pemberton 
Abbey,  were  engrossed  by  preparation  for  the 
journey,  and  although  A  melia  tried  every  stratagem 
to  get  Fanny  to  come  to  her  at  the  Marquis  of  Pe* 
tersfield's,  she  could  hot  succeed,  and  she  quitted: 
London  without  seeing  the  .Duke  of  Albemarle, 
whodid  not  dare  to  make  any  attempt  to  obtain  that 
pleasure,  except  by  visiting  Amelia  frequently,  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  her  there.  Disappointment  was 
constantly  his  portion,  however ;  and  Lord  Sotner- 
town,  whose  vigilance  had  never  slept  since  his 
suspicions  were  first  awakened,  was  convinced  that 
Fanny  left  town  withoutany  communication  having 
passed  between  them.  The  vindictive  nobleman 
had  long  been  conversant  in  the  best  method  of 
employing  spies,  and  when  he  wished  to  ascertaiu 
any  fact  relative  to  those  who  had  incurred  his 
displeasure,  he  spared  neither^ains  nor  expense  to 
obtain  the  information  he  wanted.  Poor  Fanny 
was  now  the  object  of  his  vengeance,  and  his  in- 
tended victim ;  and  he  took  care  to  surround  the 
steps  of  the  hapless  girl  with  creatures  devoted  to 
his  service,  and.  willing  to  assist.his  most  diabolical 
plans  for  the  sake  of.  obtaining  a  continuation  of 
the  bribes  that  had  perverted  their  principles.  There 
is  a  God,  however,  whose  all-seeing  wisdom  can 
penetrate  the  darkest  machination  of  cunning,  and 
whose  power  can  protect  the  weakest  of  his  crea- 
tures against  a  host  of  enemies.  That  merciful 
Being  was  now  watching  over  the  seemingly  uii- 
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protected  Fanny,  and  viewing  with  an  eye  of  stern 
displeasure  the  dark  plots  of  her  iusidious  foes. 

Lady  Maria  Ross  was  but  an!  indifferent  travel* 
ler,  and  as  the  weather  was  warm,  and  the  journey 
of  more  tha&two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
it  was  determined  that  the  family  should  sleep  two 
nights  on  the  read.  The  first-day's  journey  ended) 
at  a  lone  inn,  nearly  an  hundred  miles  from  town, 
in  a  spot  so  romantically  beautiful,  that  Fanny  was 
enchanted  with  the  rich  scenery  around  it,  dis- 
played by  a  clear  moon,  now  nearly  at  the  full,  in 
a  more  interesting  landscape  than  when  gilt  by  the 
sun-beams  of 'the  garish  eye  of  day.9  Instead, 
therefore,  of  retiring  to  bed  when  she  entered  her 
room  for  the  night,  she  continued  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows, contemplating  with  delight  the  beautiful 
prospect,  until  a  clock,  from  a  distant  church, 
struck  one,  ihe  was  then  thinking  of  seeking  her 

Eillow,  but  as  she  was  receding  from  the  window, 
er  eye  rested  on  the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  gazing  at  the  spot  where  she  stood  ;• 
his  attitude  was  so  fixed,  that  she  imagiued  he  had 
been  there  some:  time,  although  she  bad  not  before 
observed  him;  but  whether  he  could  distinguish  her 
or  not,  she  could  not  ascertain,  as  no  sign  on  his 
part  implied  any  consciousness  of  her  existences, 
The  sight,  however,  of  a  h  utnan  being  at  that  d  rear  jr 
hour,  and  in  that  lone  situation,  for  the  stillness  of 
the  househad  long  since  proclaimed  that  its  inha- 
bitants were  wrapt  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  gave  her  a 
sensation  of  alarm,  that  made  her  close  her  window' 
with  precipitation,  and  drawing  the  curtain  that 
shaded  it,  she  hastily  prepared  for  bed. 

Before  she  entered  that  mansion  of  repose,  how- 
ever, she  stole  another  glance  from  the  window,  to 
satisfy  herself  whether  the  figure  was  still  there.  It 
had  vanished  from  the  spot  where  she  had  first  seen 
it  but  although  the  declining  beams  of  the  moon  cast 
a  broad  shadow  over  one  part  of  the  scene,  she  was 
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goon  aible  to  distingnish  it  standing  ctose  trader  her 
window  and  with  looks  east  apwards,  afc  if  obsei^ing 
her  chamber.  A  hand  kerchief  appHed  to  the  face, 
completely  shrouded  the  features  frt>dfr  her  keti,  had 
be  stood  in  thettghVbot  thedartcgpot  hebad  ehotfent 
rendered  tbfct  caution  unnecessary.  As  Fanny  per- 
ceived the  figure,  idle  ottered  am*  scream,  aa4 
put  her  hand  before  her  eyea,  When  she  agaftfr 
withdrew  it,  the  apparition  bad  Vatofshed,.  an* 
although  she  watched  on  til  another  hort'r  l^oilrttfWf 
from  the  Village  turret,  she  beheld  it  t*>  Wore. 

I 1  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to  desettbe  the 
variety  of  conjee  tares,  which  occupied  the  mh^d  of 
Fanny,  through  the  wakefai  hours  that  succeeded 
this  mysterious  vision;  sometimes  she  was  faeKned 
to  believe,  that  the  was  not  concerned  inks  Appear- 
ance ;  but  the  next  moment  she  rejected  that  idea, 
and  felt  an  instinctive  conviction,  that  it  porteoded 
the  vigilant  observation  of  some  friend  or  foe.— And 
yet  she  did  not  stand  in  need  of  an  actfef  friendship* 
attended  with  such  apparent  iaconveniencfe  to  the 
person  who  performed  it.  And  as  to  a  foe*  fche  was 
unconscious  tbatshe  had  one.  At  length  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  watching,  $  he  dropped  into  a  deep 
slumber,  from  which  she  did  not  awake  until  a 
basty  summons  to  breakfast  informed  her  bow 
much  she  had  trespassed  beyond  the  usual  hour  of 
rising.  The  hustle  occasioned  by  over-sleeping  her- 
self broke  the  train  of  her  thoughts,  and  rendered 
her  fitter  to  meet  the  family  at  the  breakfast  table. 
The  journey  of  that  day  was  unmolested  by  any  in- 
cident, and  again  the  travellers  rested  at  a  lone 
house.  It  was  always  Col.  Ross's  custom  when 
he  slept  on  the  road  to  avoid  towns,  and  the  inns 
he  had  selected  to  repose  at  on  this  journey,  were 
every  way  calculated  to  make  his  choice  approved ; 
they  were  replete  with  every  convenience  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  large  family,  and  the  spots 
where  they  stood,  the  most  picturesque  that  can 
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be  imagined.  Fanny  had  been  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  surrounding  that  where  she 
passed  the  first  night ;  hut  when  she  viewed  the 
situation  of  the  setiond  inn,  she  was  still  more  en* 
chanted,  and  sbe  could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  as 
she  atit  from  tbe  carriage,  that  she  never  saw  such 
a  paradise  befcjie.  Lady  .Maria  was  no  enthusiast 
either  in<pQetty  or  pakrtitig,  and  therefore  she  view- 
ed (the  wild  beauties  of  the  majestic  hills,  the  rich 
luxuriance  ^f  the  scattered  woods,  and  all  the  ma* 
gic  beauty  of  the.  fairy  landscape,  with  a  sang* 
froid  that  astonished  Eanny,  whose  every  faculty 
appeared  strained  to  .catch  the  prospect  that  de- 
lighted iter.  The  moon  was  risen  in  its  fall  splen- 
dour, by  the  time  tea  was  over. 

"Oh  how  Lshould  like  a  walk  this  delightful 
evening/'  said  Fanny,  thoughtlessly,  "  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fear  of- — "  she  stopped  short,  and 
blushing  exceedingly,  recollected  that  she  had 
determined  not  to  mention  the  nocturnal  appari- 
tion that  Jiad  alarmed  her* 

"  The  fear  of  what?19  repeated  Colonel  Ross, 
"  what  .fear  cfcn  you  have,  fknny,  (bat  nee«S  pre- 
sent your  taking  a  walk  such  an  evening  as  this, 
provided  I  e&twrt  you  ?' ' 

"Q  none,  tp  be  sure,*9  replied  she,  (<  I  only 
meant,  that  I  should  be  afraid  to  walk  alone." 

"Alone,  certainly,  would  not  be  proper,"  said 
theCol0nel,buUberecanbeno  objection  to  your 
going  well  «ttendcri.7~Af aria  wiU  you  accompany 
«>?" 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  h*r  ladyship,  M  the  fatigue 
Mi  the  jotomey  is  H|tiite  enough  for  me,  I  am  not 
^sacli  smi  admirer  of  nature,  Aor  have  I  such  a  ro- 
iuoanttcturn  foftmApfetight  contemplations  as  Fan- 
ny/' This  was  dpdfetn  tola  tone  of  splenetic  fret- 
tfalness^art  beteyed  Lady  Maria's  displeasure  at 
tthe  Colonel's  proposal,  and  Fam*y  immediately 
declared /that^he  woiild  not  50,  uor  could  the  elo- 
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quence  exerted  by  the  Colonel  induce  her  to  ac- 
cept his  offer  of  attending  her.  He  appeared 
piqued  at  her  refusal,  and  muttered  something 
between  his  teeth  of  self-willed  girls. 

Poor  Fanny  was  glad  to  escape  from  her  com- 
panions, who  were  neither  of  them  in  good  humour, 
and  therefore  she  retired  early  to  her  chamber. 

"  At  least/'  said  she,  as  she  seated  herself  at  her 
window,  "here  I  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  dis 
turbed  by  the  apparition;  he  has  scarcely  ridden 
hither  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,   to  disturb  my 
nocturnal  contemplations  !" 

The  room  that  Fanny  inhabited  looked  into  a 
small  garden,  from  whence  a  flight  of  steps  reached 
to  a  balcony,  close  under  her  window ;  the  bustle 
of  the  inn  had  not  yet  subsided,  but  the  sounds 
were  distant,  for  the  apartment  she  occupied  was* 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  quite  remote  from 
the  interior  of  the  house. 

A  beautiful  champaign  country  opened  to  the 
view  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden.  On  the  left 
were  seen  scattered  woods,  bounded  by  lofty  hills 
so  varied  in  size,  that  they  appeared,  as  the  nrtoon 
silvered  their  majestic  pointy  as  if  they  were  ri- 
sing emulous  of  reflecting  her  lustrous  beams. 

To  the  right,  on  a  bold  eminence,  and  unadorned 
by  even  a  single  tree,  to  soften  the  stem  aspect  of 
the  picture,  rose  the  majestic  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  which  seemed  in  sullen  pride  to  frown 
upon  the  sons  of  little  men,  who  now  dared  to 
tread  the  sacred  spot,  where  once  flourished  heroes 
unbending  and  invincible. 

At  the  proud  battlements  that  entrenched  thete, 
Fanny  gazed  with  delight,  as  the  clear  moon  dart- 
ed her  silver  radiance  through  the  dismantled 
windows,  and  ivy  clad  loop-holes  of  the  gloomy 
tower.  The  scene  was  solemn* and  sublime,  and 
calculated  to  raise  the  enthusiastic  imagination  of 
youth  to  the  highest  pitch  of  mental  enjoyment;  by 
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degrees  the  noises  iu  the  house  died  away,  and  the 
calm  stillness  was  unbroken,  save  that  at  intervals 
the  distant  watch-dog  barked  at  some  casual  strag- 
gler within  the  precincts  of  his  nightly  care. 

Fanny  was  in  raptures ;  she  had  extinguished  her 
candle,  that  its  light  might  not  expose  her  to  the  ob- 
servation of  any  distant  wanderer.  Her  eye  dwelt 
alternately  upon  the  rich  forest,  the  hills  bright  with 
the  rays  of  I  una,  and  the  frowning  castle  proud, 
and  in  majestic  loneliness. 

And  that  seeing  might  not  be  the  only  sense, 
a  woodbine,  whose  luxuriant  branches  cover- 
ed the  walls  of  the  house,  and  breathed  fra- 
grance around,  now  intruded  some  of  its  spicy 
flowers  within  the  open  casement;  Fanny  in- 
haled the  balmy  gale  as  the  night  breeze  shook 
its  dewy  wings  around  her,  and  entranced  in  an 
ecstacyofenjoyment,shesat  unmindful  of  the  wan- 
ing night,  until  a  clock  striking  one,  roused  her  from 
her  pleasing  reverie ;  the  hour  reminded  her  of  the 
figure  she  had  seen  the  preceding  night,  and  so 
strong  was  the  power  of  fancy  upon  her  miqd,  that 
her  eye  mechanically  sought  it  in  the  scene  before 
her.  She  looked  however  in  vain  ;  the  most  pro- 
found stillness  reigned,  and  the  clear  rays  of  the 
moon  displayed  nothing  but  inanimate  objects  to 
her  view. — ••  No,"  said  she,  speaking  aloud,  un- 
conscious that  she  did  so,  "  No,  he  has  not  follow- 
ed me  here,  alas !  I  fear  my  imagination  misleads 
me,  and  the  fairy  vision  it  has  conjured  up  to  de- 
light, will  melt  into  ALther"  As  she  spoke  she  cast 
her  eyes  towards  the  castle,  and  fancied  that  she 
saw  something  emerge  from  one  of  its  dilapidated 
portals,  she  was  soon  convinced  that  she  was  right, 
for  she  beheld  the  same  tall  figure  she  had  seen  the 
preceding  night,  moving  towards  the  garden,  that 
skirted  the  inn.  Although  she  had  almost  wished 
to  see  it,  an  indistinct  horror  seized  her  as  she  gazed 
upon  its  approaching  footsteps,  and  she  was  going 

2d 
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to  retire  from  the  window,  when  she  thought  she 
'lizard  her  name  pronounced  distinctly;  though  in, a 
low  voice,  under  her  window ;  startled  at  the  sound, 
.  she  lent  forward  to  ascertain  whence  it  proceeded, 
and  to  her  astonishment  beheld  Colonel  Ross 
standing  in  the  balcony  beneath.  "What  can  be 
the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  watching?"  said  he,  ra- 
ther sternly,  "  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  been 
witness  to  your  sitting  up  half  the  night  at  your 
window/' 

"The  extreme  beauty  of  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery attracted  me  to  my  window  to  view  it,"  re- 
plied Fanny, "  and  when  1  had  once  indulged  in  the 
contemplation,  I  found  it  impossible  to  leave  it; 
there  is  nothing  extraordinary  sure  in  that,  when 
you  recollect  what  an  enthusiastic  admirer  I  am 
of  the  beauties  of  nature." 
"  Nature  has  a  variety  of  beauties,  most  un- 
,  doubtedly,?  replied  the  Colonel,  "and  I  suppose 
the  fortunate  being  you  apostrophised  just  now  is 
one  of  them,  is  he  not  ?" 

"1  am  astonished,"  replied  Fanny,  "that  you 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  watch  me,  and  listen 
under  my  window,  Sir,  at  an  hour  when  it  appears 
so  strange  to  you  that  I  should  be  watching  V 
,  "  Your  astonishment  would  cease,"  rejoined  he, 
"could  you  know  the  real  state  of  my  heart ;  could 
you  know  that  the  most  trivial  of  your  actions  ia 
important  in  my  eyes,  but  when  1  think  you  are 
about  to  bestow  upon  a  favoured  lover  that  heaven 
of  love,  which  I  am  determined  no  man  but  my- 
self shall  possess,  and  live  !  it  is  then  that  every 
feeling  of  my  soul  is  harrowed  up,  every  energy 
awakened,  and  the  hurricane  of  passion  transports 
me  beyond  the  boundary  of  reason  and  prudence/* 
u  This  language  is  certainly  unfit  for  me  to  listen 
to/*  interrupted  Fanny,  with  dignity,  "  and  strange 
and  incomprehensible  as  your  allusions  are/ Sir,  1 
forbear  to  question  you.       So  saying,   she  shut 
down  the  window,  and  left  the  Colonel  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  own  reflections. 
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U  may.  readily  be  supposed  that  Uiey  were 
noneofthepleasantest;  hurried  away  by  theemo- 
tion  of  the  moment,  he  had  made  a  premature  dis- 
covery of  a  passion  he  had  hitherto  concealed  with 
such  caution,  and  he  knew  enough  of  Fanny  to  be 
certain  that  he  had  incurred  her  indignation,  if  hot 
her  abhorrence,  by  so  infamous  an  avowal. 

In  the  mean  time*ishe  retired  from  th6  window, 
overwhelmed  by  feelings  of  resentment  and  distress 
impossible  to  describe ;  she  had  always  fell  a  se- 
cret ^ptipathy  to  Colonel  Ross,  which  was  now 
justified  by  his  atrocious  conduct;  her  heart  had 
often  reproached  her  for  the  ungrateful  return  she 
made  to  the  contiaual  acts  of  kindness  she  expe- 
rienced from  him,  and  she  had  often  endeavoured^ 
to  conquer  a  dislike  she  thought  founded  in  ca- 
price. It  was  now  proved,  however,  that  her  re- 
pugnance tohis  friendship  was  the  instinct  of  a  mind 
tQO  pure  and  delicate  to  assimilate  with  his;  which, 
though  .veiled  beneath  the  specious  mask  of  hypo- 
crisy, vyas  the  seat  of  every  vice  that  deforms  hu- 
man nature. 

"Oh  Lady  ElHncourtI  my  beloved  benefac- 
tress/' exejaimed  Fanny,  clasping  her  hands  toge- 
ther in  an  agony  of  distress,  "  to  what  a  care  you 
have  confided  your  unhappy  girl !  Ah!  little  does 
Lord  Ellincourt  think  what  a  villain  is  honoured 
with  the  name  of  his friend t  Return,  dear  pro- 
tectorp  of  my  infancy/  return  and  restore  me  once 
npore  1  to  happiness  and  security  1" 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  the  disconsolate  Fanny. 
tbjrfiw  jttfHeff  upon  her  bed,  and  vented  her  Qp-' 
preyed  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears.  When  her 
emoiigpp  had,  in  some  measure,  subsided,  she  re- 
collected the  figure  she  had  seen  emerging  from  the 
castle,  and  shp  longed  to  ascertain  whether  it  were 
indeed  the  same  that  she  had  seen  the  preceding 
nigh*.  She  feared,  however,  to  go  to  the  window, 
.Colonel  Ross  should  be  still  beneath  it,  and 
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mistake  her  motive  by  imagining  she  came  thither 
to  look  for  him.  This  consideration  restrained  her 
curiosity,  and  she  went  to  bed  without  stealing  one 
glance  from  the  window.  The  next  morning  when 
she  was  ready  to  descend  to  breakfast,  she  felt  the 
greatest  awkwardness  at  the  idea  of  meeting  Co- 
lonel Ross,  nor  did  she  entertain  a  doubt  that  his 
confusion  would  at  least  equal  hers,  if  not  exceed 
it.  What  was  her  astonishment  then,  when  on  en- 
tering  the  room  where  Lady  Maria  and  hfc  were 
already  at  breakfast,  she  beheld  him,  his  brow 
armed  with  frowns,  and  heard  him  in  a  tone  of  re- 
proachful authority,  reprimand  her  for  her  late  at- 
tendance at  the  breakfast  table ;  "  this  tardiness/' 
ddded  he,  "  is  owing  no  doubt  to  your  nocturnal 
watckings,  but  I  warn  you  Miss  Fanny,  that  I 
will  have  po  such  doings  whilst  you  are  under 
our  protection.*  . 

Struck  dumb  by  the  astonishment  that  had 
seized  her,  Fanny  seated  herself  at  the  table,  with- 
out uttering  a  word ;  but  she  felt  equally  unable 
to  eat  as  to  speak. 

Lady  Maria  observed  her  distress,  and  good 
natur?dly  wished  to  relieve  it.  u  My  dear  Fanny/' 
said  she,  "  do  not  let  the  Colonel's  reprimand  dis- 
tress you  so  ;  he  only  speaks  for  your  good.  His 
anxiety  for  your  welfare  makes  him,  perhaps,  too 
scrupulous  about  trifles.  You  had  been  expres- 
sing your  admiration  of  moonlight  scenery ;  it  was 
therefore  natural  you  should  indulge  yourself  with 
a  look,  as  you  could  not  take  a  walk" 

"The  admiring  a  raoon-light  scene  from  her 
chamber  window,  is  certainly  no  crime,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  if  to  admire  that  were  the  motive  that 
carried  her  there ;  but  when  it  is  to  converse  with 
a  stranger,  an  adventurer ;  a  person  that  nobody 
knows,  and  one  of  whose  doubtful  character  she 
has  received  ample  warning ;  that  a  young  lady 
leaves  her  quiet  pillow,  and  exposes  herself  at  the 
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dead  hour  of  the  night  to  the  dangers  01  sucti  «n 
assignation,  then,  indeed,  the  case  is  altered,  and 
the  seemingly  simple  action  deserves  the  severest 
reprehension/9 

Fanny's  surprise  gave  way  to  her  indignation, 
when  she  found  herself  thus  daringly  accused  of 
a  thing  she  had  not  even  dreamt  of. 

"  I  cannot  express,"  said  she,  "  the  astonish-* 
ment  that  has  seized  me,  to  find  such  a  palpable 
falsehood  imputed  to  me.  f  cannot  even  guess 
what  Col.  Ross  alludes  to,  as  I  solemnly  declare 
that  I  conversed  with  no  man  from  my  window; 
had  made  appointment  with  no  man ;  arid  there- 
fore cannot  possibly  deserve  the  Colonel's  allega- 
tions against  me." 

"  Good  heavens,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  strik- 
ing his  hands  together  wjth  well-feigned  astonish- 
ment, "  I  did  not  think  you  were  capable  of  such 
duplicity.  Surely,  Miss. Fanny,  you  will  not  tell 
me  that  f  did  not  hear  you  speaking  to  a  man  from 
your  window?  That  I  did  not  hear  that  man  de- 
clare the  most  ardent  passion  for  you,  and  swear 
that  no  other  should  ever  possess  you  and  live  ? 
You  will  not  have  the  effrontery  to  deny  that" 

Fanny  was  thunderstruck  to  hear  the  very  words 
repeated  by  the  Colonel  which  he  had  himself 
made  use  of  to  her,  and  which  she  supposed  he 
would  have  trembled  to  find  remembered,  turned 
as  an  accusation  against  herself. 

It  was  an  audacity  in  villainy  too  mighty  for  her 
to  cope  with;  she  could  only  lift  her  hands  apd 
eyes  in  silent  wonder. 

"  I  know,"  continued  the  Colonel,  °  the  fellow 
that  is  taking  such  pains  to  follow  you;  it  is  the 
man  who  made  acquaintance  with  you  in  Hyde 
Park,  when  1  came  so  opportunely  to  save  you 
from  the  consequences  of  your  fol  1  y ." 

"  The  gentleman  who  rescued  me  from  the  im- 
pertinence of  a  rude  stranger/'  said  Fanny,  *Ms 
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l|r.  Hamilton,  and  as  much  distinguished  for  bis 
politeness  as  his  riches.  Surely  he  canuot  deserve 
the  epithets  you  bestow  upon  him.  Sir/1 

The  person  who  imposes  himself  upon  you  for; 
Mr.  Hamilton,  is  not  that  gentlemau/'  said  the 
Colonel,  "  he  only  resembles  that  gentleman  i» 
person,  and  makes  use  of  that  likeness  to  impose 
upon  the  unwary." 

"  Aa  [  am  acquainted  with  only  one  Mr.  Ha* 
milton,"  replied  Fanny,  "  his  resemblance  to  ano- 
ther whom  I  never  saw,  could  avail  him  nothing 
with  me." 

44  You  seem  inclihed  to  vindicate  your  conduct, 
rather  than  confess  your  error,"  said  the  Colonel, 
sternly,  "  but  I  would  wish  you  to  recollect,  Miss 
Fanny,  that  as  Lady  Ellincourt  entrusted  you  to 
our  guardianship,  during  her  absence,  it  behoves 
us  to  watch  over  your  conduct;  and  if  Lady 
Maria  chooses  to  allow  you  such  latitude,  J  don't ; 
and  I  give  you  notice  that  your  noeturnal  lover 
will  be  treated  with  the  severity  be  deserves,  if  he 
is  found  lurking  about  Pemberton-Abbey." 

"If  the  man  who  was  so  daring  as  to  declare  a 
passion  for  me,  last  night,  in  defiance  to  decency 
and  morality,"  said  Fanny,  u  if  he  can  be  found,  I 
think  he  cannot  be  treated  with  more  severity  than 
he  deserves ;  with  more  contempt  than  1  feel  for 
hiin* 

"'Tis  well,"  said  the  Colonel,  his  eyes  flashing 
fury,  "  I  am  glad  I  know  yoursentimeuts,  madam ; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  will  act  accordr 
ingty  "  , 

Fanny  involuntarily  trembled  as  she  listened  to 
this  menace,  though  she  could  not  possibly  con- 
ceive what  it  was  intended  to  convey.   - 

Lady  Maria  looked  surprised,  and  ^endeavoured, 
with  a  good-humoured  laugh,  to  turn  the  Conver- 
sation to  something  more  agreeable.  Though  sub- 
ject to  little  gusts  ctffractiousne&s,  when  her  vanity 
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was  wounded,  Lady  Maria  was  naturally  good 
natured,  and  her  kind  heart  was  pained  by  Fanny's 
evident  distress.  Her  efforts,  however,  proved  all 
in  vain ;  the  Colonel  preserved  a  sullen  silence, 
whilst  tears  of  real  anguish  and  dismay  bedewed 
the  cheeks  of  the  unhappy  Fanny. 

But  very  little  breakfast  was  eaten  by  any  of  the 
party ;  and  the  carriage  being  announced  as  in  rea- 
diness for  their  departure,  they  began  their  journey 
in  a  frame  of  mind  not  likely  to  render  it  very 
pleasant. 
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Duriko  th&*iknt  ride  that  ensued,  Fanny's  ideas 
were  occupied  by  the  most  painful  reflections,  the 
most  anxious  uncertainty; 

Col.  Ross  had  spoken  as  if  he  were  certain  that 
lie  -  knew  the  person  whose  appearance  for  two 
eights  had  excited  her  curiosity  so  greatly ;  the 
figure  had  seemed  to  her  eye  to  resemble  that  of 
Mr.  Hamilton ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
ascertain  if  it  were  really  him  or  not,  as  his  face 
i**d  never  been  revealed  to  her  view,  He  ha<l  pro- 
mised to  see  her  at  Pemberton-  Abbey,  in  the  letter 
she  had  received  from  him  just  before  she  left 
London ;  but  there  appeared  no  probability  that 
he  could  have  followed  her  steps  with  such  exac- 
titude upon  the  road,  as  to  rest  every  night  ait  the 
same  spot,  and  without  being  observed  during  the 
day ;  nor  did  there  appear  any  reasonable  motive 
for  his  lurking  about  the  precincts  of  the  inn  at  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  without  knowing  that  she 
would  be  at  her  chamber  window,  if  it  were  really 
her  lie  wanted  to  speak  to. 

Thejteld  of  conjecture  is  boundless;  andFannv  s 
imngiqatipn  wandered  in  it  until  it  was  wea^y ;  juor 
ccuud>  $  draw  a  single  conclusion  from  its  re- 
searches, to  rest  upon  after  the  fatiguing  exertion. 
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■  Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  torreis  <*f  Pebr- ! 
oerton  Abbey  struck  the  eyes  of  the  fravelleifc  aar 
tbey  ascended  a  steep  bill,  from  the  summit  of 
which  they  beheld  the  rich  valley  in  which  that' 
venerable  edifice  was  situate. 

An  exclamation  of  pleasure  burst  in volunt&rity* 
from  the  lips  of  Fanny,  as  shift  recognised  the  spot' 
where  she  had  passed' so  many  happy  days  with 
her  beloved  Lady  Ellincourt,  whilst  her  heightened : 
colour  and  sparkling  eyes  betrayed  the  emotidhs 
of  her  heart  * 

"  You  are  a  happy  girl,  Fanny,"  rfaid  Lady  Ma- 
ria, smiling;  "  your  romantic  admiration  of  beau- 
tiful scenery  seems  "to  give  you  real  delight**  * 
1  "  It  is  not  mere  admiration  that  excites  myjrfefc- 
sure'now,"  replied  Fanny ; M  the  recolWc  t  ion  of  dear 
friends  has  its  share  in  the  sweet  sensation.  The 
sight  of  Pemberton  Abbey  brings  thebapprieat  mo-' 
ments  of  my  life  to  my  remembrance;  and  I  can 
scarcely  persuade  myself  that  the  dear  lady  I  lom^ 
to  embrace,  will  not  be  there  to  receive  me.  Oh, 
if  she  were,  what  happiness  would  be  mine!91 

"The  scheme  of  happiness  would  be  incom- 
plete" said  Colonel  Ross,  with  a  sneer,  unless-  the' 
Dear  Lord  were  there  as  well  as  the  Dear  Lady  /* 

"  Most  true,*  answered  Fanny ;  "  Lord  EHm- 
court  is  almost  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  his  amiable 
mother.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  not  quite  as5 
dear.  The  debt  of  gratitude,  to  his  lordship,  has 
the  claim  of  priority.  But  for  his  goodness,  f 
should  never  nave  known  that  revered  lady/' 

"  You  must  take  care  now"  said  Colonel  Ross, 
<c  how  you  make  such  unequivocal  confessions  of 
loving  his  Lordship.  Toting  Lady  Ellincourt 
may  not  like  it,  perhaps,  so  well  as  the  Dowager 
did/' 

"The  love  I  bear  Lord  El  Unco  uYt,"  replied 
Fanny,  blushing,  "  can  never  give  offence  to  any 
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body;  and  I *m  s*fey  teast  of  &U>  to  tbs  stro?  ttotfy 

you  allude  tow" 

,  " I  am  glad  to,fae*r  it  is  $f  sucl*  a  nature*"  *o*. 
plidd  Cftlonei  Robs,  aarca&tieally*  "  I  merely 
spoke  with  the  wish  of  qautioniog  yea  qgaiqatptfOr*? 
feftttiona  &f  regard  that  might  give  rise  to  jealousy, 
should  i^dy  Ellineour  fc  be  one  of  those  narrow* 
minded  ufomm  whp  wwh  to  keep  their  husbands 
tp  |h^iA8elvefiuM  .  .  > 

,  ««  Did  ew«y  *nq  c^nsid^r  the  marriage  vow  in  tke 
same  sacred  light  that  /do,"  replied  Fanoy,  "there 
wputd  need*  np  ea«t^ua  against  aa  infringement  of 
its  rights."  .  • 

A? -she  spoke  fyer  cheeks  glowed  with  iadWfri? 
tioni  a*d  she  cast  a  look  of  disdainat  Colonel  Rpas, 
that  eut  him  tcxHieaauL  Yet$  although  it  aw^r 
ketsed  renwrse  in  his  depraved  axind,  it  did  not  $ti? 
U>ulate  repentance,  but  rajtbjer  served  tpt  inflame 
tjiat  desire  of  revenge  which  was  already.  kindled 
io.  his.  bosom  r 

^  Lady  Ma,ri^«eeifl?d  Iqtf  ia^stopishnient  as,  she 
listened  in  sjl^nqe,.  tQ  the  dispute  be tvveeu  herhu/rr 
bfeftd  aod  Fanny,  .  The  ^gp^ity  which  \va*  evi- 
dent in- the  .\yoj;d$?  pf  Ijotjb,  fwrprised  her  txeyond 
measure,  ^he  j^Q/dae$f».  with  whiqh,  the  Colonel 
ba$  hitherto,  treated  F*npjk  makipg  the  change,  ^s 
Wppderlul  on  bis  aid<?,  as^anpy's  nMivQ  mild[ne.ss. 
#d  oil  bereu 

Sojne  secret  mptiye?,  must  filiate  brfjth  ;.but 
what  it,  <;oi^d. possibly  be,  repiaih^d  im,pervip^s  to. 
the  shallop  qap^Qjty  of  t^  good-nature^  ^ady 

*&«*• 

'  A,t  length  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  at  Pem* 

^rtpp,  A^b^y,  put  a  stop  to  conjecture  and  re • 
q^ntmeirf;  ajrid  the  bustle  of  establislimg;  them- 
selves in  their  different  apartments  procured  a'touse- 
IQ&at  £pr  all  the  travellers, 
j^stflpy^  mind  could  now  admit  but  one  subject, 
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ifeifM  mit&ti?  *\mtb*t  *ft  t*&sc*iws,  oa  feral)?: 
*efit  Irtetf*/  whqse  images*  est*  ptrasqnt  W  K%r 
gr*tefal  b«afrt,/wre**o  v  mow  fpstidtflfflfljf  teqwgbi 
before  her  eyes,  by  the  thousand  )oeftl  pir^um-, 
stances  calculated  to  recall  the  pleasing  remem- 
brance on  the  spot  where  their  kindness,  so  often 
repeated,  had  endeared  them  to  her. 
.  The  bed-room  allotetf  for  Fanny's  use,  was  the 
ore  she  had  occupied  when  Lady  Ellincourt  was 
there;  and  as  her  ladyship's  room  was  not  chosen 
by  Lady  Maria,  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  were 
at  Fanny's  command,  whose  greatest  pleasure  now 
consisted  in  wan^erf^ through <tfi*  forsaken  cham- 
bers, gazing  alternately  on  a  picture  of  Lord  El- 
lincourt, that  was  overthsebimney  in  the  dressing- 
room,  and  another  of  his  amiable  mother,  which 
hung  in  the  adjohrin»befhrtj(^B.  It  seemed,  as  she 
contemplated  the  senseless  canvas,  as  if  the  fea- 
tures so  admirably  po^f t^yed  upon  its  $arf$cc^ 
sympathised  in  the  spflfe  rings  t)\ie  poraplainetj  cim 
Lady  EUinGourt  wpre  Jhe  expression  of  tfife  tefl- 
cjerest  pj£y,  whilst  those  of  her  son  appeared #iri- 
mated  by  the  glow  of  spirted  resentment*  >  , 
"Dear  shades  of  my  distant  protectors^  7  ex* 
claimed  Fanny,  apostrophizing  the  portraits  ^ 
was  looking  at, "  why  can  ye  not  now  assist  the  for* 
lorp  object  of  your  solicitude  ?  Why  am  I  doopied 
to  suffer  the  tyranny  of  oppression  even  in  tbeyeuy, 
house  where  my  infant  heart  first  learnt  the  plea- 

r'ng  Ipssons  of  gratitude  and  'affection  ?  but  why  do 
call  myself  forlorn  ?  &m  I  not  upder  the  iroarcdi*, 
ate  protection  of  heaven  ?  Can  any  power,  however, 
mighty,  prevail  against  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  ? 
To  that  benign  guardianship  1  copimend  fnysel& 
And  hef  whose  watchful- eye  marks  ev$n  a  spar* 
tow  foil,  will  not  suffer  coofiding  innocence  to 
trust  in  vain  J" 

With  though ts  such  as  these  did  ibe  artless  Fan* 
ny  endeavour  to  soothe  her  perturbed  mind,  and 
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by  placing  a  don&tenfcG te  heathen,  she  set*i  *ttnd 
tier  terror*  strbsfde/  and  that  peace  which  the 
w  orld  can  neither- give  nor  take  away,  became  the 
innate  Of  her  heart 
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CHAPTER  XXlV. 


Padnful  Smpmwi. 


It  is  time  now  to  return  to  Miss  Stanhope  ami 
the  DuJ<e,  of  Albemarle,  for  whose  nuptials  every 
preparation  went  on  with  the  utmost  ceterky. 

To  have  seen  Amelia  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
of  roiUiners,  dress-makers,  jewellers,  &c.  &c.  that 
daily  surrounded  her,  giving  orders  for  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  finery  necessary  to  render  her  bridal 
pomp  complete,  nobody  would  have  imagined ihat 
she  wa$  determined  never  to  fulfil  the  Contract  for 
which  the  was  preparing ;  indeed,  that  she; had  al- 
ready put  it  put  of  her  power  to  do  so. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anxiety  of  mind 
which  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  suffered  during  the 
continuance  of  this  suspense;,  for,  notwithstanding 
flliss  Stanhope's  promises  to  render  the  scheme  of 
the  marriage  abortive,  and  her  injunction  to  him  to 
rely  implicitly  upon  her  faith,  he  could  not  divest 
Himself whojly  ofdoubt and  distrust ;  and  be  would 
mo$l  assuredly  have  disclosed  the  truth  to  bis  iro* 
<flfc,  h^td  Jtiis  own  safety  alone  bieen  endabgered  by 
so  doing.  l     ;  • 
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i    Tbe1>nkeiof  Aribenfarle  was  naturally  open  and 
candid,  and  the  part  go  full  of  duplicity  which  he 
had  undertaken,  pained  him  exceedingly. 
'     Conversing  one  day  with  Lord  Somertown,  on 
.the  subject  of   his  approaching  marriage,   with 
Miss  Stanhope,  he  became  suddenly  perplexed; 
his  colour  heightened,  and  his  hesitating  accents 
^betrayed  the  perturbation  of  his  breast     His  uncle 
.perceiving  his  confusion,  and  attributing  it  to  his 
reluctance  to  marry  Miss  Stanhope,  although  he 
did  not  suspect  his  nephew  of  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive him,  he  regarded  him  with  a  stern  look,  and 
speaking  in  that  under  tone  which  is  so  expressive 
.  of  deliberate  malice,  he  said,  "Whatever  may  be 
your  thoughts,  Henry,  on  the  union  I  have  deci«* 
ded  upon,  tell  them  not  to  me }  and  beware  how 
your  actions  betray  a  design  to  oppose  my  wishes. 
You  are  in  the  toil  of  the  fowler,  and  cannot  es- 
cape the  mashes  that  enclose  you.     You  will  per- 
haps tell  me,  you  despise  poverty,  and  are  fearless 
•  of  my  displeasure.    But  answer  me,  boy,  can  you 
brave  death/  Not  your  own  death,  but  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  painted  butterfly  you  doat  upon  ?" 
The. Duke   involuntarily  shuddered,      "res," 
continued    Lord    Somertown,    "that    insect  is 
in  my    power,    and    1    tell   you  she  dies';  in* 
stantly  dies,  should  any  act  of  disobedience  oil 
your  part  call  down  my  vengeance  upon  her.     I 
.now  leave  you  to  your  own  decision.     One  step, 
one  single  step  of  your's  will  hurl  your  minion  to 
destruction!"  , 

Lord  Somertown  did  not. wail  for  the  Duke's 
answer,  but  instantly  quitting  the  room,  teft  him 
to  the  meditations  his  horrible  tfpeefch  bad  ex- 
cited.^ ■*'..'  /  \  ' 

Iti*  impossible  to  describe  the  Huke's. feelings, 
scarcely,  indeed,  could  be  analize  them  himself, 
such  a  mixture  were  they  of  anger  and  appre- 
hension, indignation  and .  anguish  ;  like  k( '  lion 
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struggling  ia  the  toils  of  ;U*e  htifctet,  >&***£*  ctobrii 
only  be  equaled  by  hisgnief  at  thfe  total  bttfawr- 
sion  of  his  pawefe  :  ;       i 

Id  regard  to  Lord  6cinwtovw^Mis|wtiaol»tkaM  he 
held  Fanny  in  bia  power,:  the  Bubo*  hoasntr, 
flattered  himself  Jtot  tfc  was  mode  only  wttfc  a  riferfcr 
to  alarm  him  The  protectkm  of  Lady  Maria 
Ross,  he  judged,  was  too  respectable- to  frtattiugy 
doubt  of  her  actual  safety ,  at  least,  fof  Ibepmaeat, 
but  he  knew  the  /ctael  vindictive  iewrper  of  his 
uncle  too  well: to  doubt  that  be  would idd  state 
mode  of  revenging  himself  upon  that  hapless  girl 
at  some  Suture  opportunity,  should  any  action  of 
his  nephew's  seem  to  authorise  the.  prodeediag. 
Thus  cirdujiistaiwred,  the  J>uke  tf  as  under!  the> ne- 
.reasitjr  of  dooifoitttng  himself  to  the  giiidonde-  of 
Ateeba*  and  t#  a*  an  in  t rambling  expectet*o»4be 
result  of  her  scheme  for  dissolving  the  union,  it 
wap  equally  necessary  that  he sho«Ui  assume  apch 
an  appearance  of  tranquillity  aa  wea  very  foreign  to 
the  feelings  of  his  heart,  but  .which  was  indispemgi- 
Ue  if  he  hoped  to  impose  upon  his  intake* 

Thetime,  however,  approached  with  rapid  strides, 
and  no  action  of  Miss  &Eanhope?s  seemed  to  au- 
thorise the  hopes  she  had  given*  t. 

A  thousand  doubts  disturbed  tfcemindtrf  her 
appointed  bridegroom,  who  suffered  without  das- 
ing  to-  complaint  She  saw,  but  task  noaotice  efdris 
sufferings,  without  it  w»e  to  add  to  then*  by  &mm 
little  flippancy,; some  ^question  telatitre  to  aifertore 
arrangement  that  was-  made  with  such  a»  ukof 
seriousness  as  tievetf  failed  to  gi  wadded  ftofgoakicy 
to. his  already  imitated  feelings*  SrhefwbuM/<then 
laugh  at  his  '  deleful  IooUm'  as  she  called  the 
appearance  of  anguish,  that  in  spite  of  his  bdsi:ef» 
forts  would  steal  over  hi*  featoim  whilst  suffering 
under  the  tortures  of  prolonged  suspense* .  . 

u  Your  Grace  giaes  me  but*  melancholy  fxros~ 
pact,'*  said  she  one  day,  '^wfaml  tffytopeep^oaer 


.■•*-♦*• 
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tb* mUrimo^iml  ptle,  -by  0iet wrmg to  myself  thfc  fe* 

fyceol yews  wotalni  make  an  extreMent  raodtUor  & 
bltfKoliTfk^Nriaa.  I  dure  sajr  a  week  of  your 
crob|**hy/wHJi  have  as  good  an  effect  upoomy  viva* 
city,  9»ajvfeitO(f  tbfc  wnie  leagtJ*  to  the  cave  of 
ttafrJaeghtefquftHtng  gentleman.  Depend  upon, 
it^  1  sbftll*  newer even  staile  again  after  the  holy 
n#0*e  ie  tied ;  so  exeose  note  for  rofekiiig  the  best 
of  my  time  now/'  And  away  ran  the  giddy  girl, 
laughing  at  the  poor  Duke's  distress  in  the  most 
untaerciful  manner* 

At  the  signing  of  the  marriage  articles  the 
Duk&  of  Albemarle  expected  that  Amelia  would 
make  the  promised  declaration  of  her  aversion  to  the 
proposed  marriage ;  "but  to  his  unspeakable  disap- 
pointment and  surprise,  Miss  Stanhope  appeared  in 
more  than  usual  spirits*  on  the  occasion,  and  in- 
troduced a  gentleman  to  witness  the  deed  by  his 
signature,  to  whom  she  said,  she  had  promised 
that  honour  in  a  frolic,  one  day,  and  who 
now  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise  with  an 
earnestness  she  coakt  not  repress.  Her  guardian 
and  Lord  Somertown  yielded  to  what  tbey  sup- 
£osed  a  giddy  whim,  and  Sir.  Everard  Mornington, 
(for  he  was  the  gentleman,)  wrote  his  name  where 
the  lawyers  detected  him ;  nor  did  the  thike  of 
Albemarle  perceive  any  irregularity  ra  the  placing 
Of  the  other  nantes,  although  his  Grace  appeared; 
tfrbe  poring  over  the. fatal  instrument  longer  than 
driy  other  person  present. 

r  veilHiot  pretend  to  describe  what  were  hid 
feelibgs  when  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  was 
fixed  upon  for  his  nuptrah;  nor  attempt  to  deli- 
neate the  agonised  expression  of  his  features  when 
agrhe  was  leading  Miss  Stanhope  into  the  draw- 
ing rbofti,  after  the  signature  of  the  articles,  she 
said  in  >a  half  whisper,  *  I  have  succeeded*  even 
beymfid  my  hopes  ;  my  happiness  is  now  insured; 


*K>  »ATRMin.tos  MMr  ?  ok,    ' 

am*  1  hopd  tomorrow  wiB  appear  to  yettf*  6ttc^ 

as  ft  does  to  me,;the^arfeui*er  of tore-«tocVj<ta.?>;  •*:        , 

•Hie  l>oke  ei*teBtt>n*ed 'to  Make' *tf  'yqjwttv* 
bn»  tie- words  died  upon  bia  lips,  -  for  affee*  Mtaf ;: 
up  he  p*K*iTed  hftinrcie  observing  fattti«*?ttf  fe*y> 
sparkling  ro'bfs  eyes,  ^nd  as  ftf  jfegsed'ltiitt  *U 
te*ed  these  wbrdd  h* an  under Voieej  «*i  sefcyoutf' 
rettfctance,  <yen«h  un^ratdfttl  delinquency;)  'but  be-# 
wa*e,  TenfetnfeeVyoa  are  passing  seritfedc^Wikjri' 
yowrininion.''*- - '     •-''•"  s •'•* •"■' '    •'""•  '••«>,»>  ;£.:>h    . 

» I v /    I     )  i      V;       .  -   v#  i 

*  *  > 

ri    iJ  « .■    •'  :  r:      .*    «,-•  .  .*•    A     :..n  •,- .."    .,'.;     ! 
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*  /.  hi  id  ioov  -     -.*..>   '  .     ....... . 

.    f>:^'»ut  .i^>*    '.      The  ^fmpHeUi.)  v  -  ?••  .•'.i'f' 

;'.oo-r»    htl<£     f  -v  »;•    f  .'.*./,".  .,  ...   :»..,v   ••..'*>   \  :  .; 

*-■  ■  ■  ♦ 

4p^Mf£eepte¥s  ivgbt,  themomiog broke npo»t  rf 
[^.PW  Pf  AibeowrJe;  ^  hint  bad  been  skianl 
him,  by  the  mereUess  Amelia,  lo'.pbeer  hisSiig- 
ging  spirits,  and  he  now  began  to  think 'himself 
the  dupe  p/  ,a;Weai»  artifice.  « «  She  saw  bht  re-' 
'uct^M»Wriy  b«r,''w4  hei.pmtairy.^anA 
teartiif  least  my  repugnance  should  surmount 
e,v^ ,W  .considerationj  .and  induce tme i  to;d>. 
clare  mv  sentiments.  to.Lord  Somertown;  ^heJja* 

1  9,».^J ..web A  woman  ?  jip !.  ewrv  fe»ling o7m* 
f l^f c^^rom  thje  bare  id*k.  tfanJZl, Vwtm 
to  Uie  awful  exhortation  at  the  commuftion  of  the 
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altered  ceremony  ?  As  he  shall  answer  et,the  great. 
Day  of  Judgment  1  dan  I  listen,  I-say*  and  then 
consent  to  rush  on  willul  perjury?  Impossible  !If, 
indeed,  I  am  driven  to  that  extremity,!  will -throw 
off  thedisguise  that  soill  conceals  my  feelings,  even 
at  the  foot  of  the  attar.  But,  alas !  what  do,  1  rave 
at?  Lord  Somerto'wn  will  then-  wreak  bis  ven- 
geance upon  the  lovely  object  of  my  affection,  and 
transfix  my  heart  with  a  sir  keener  abaft  than  any 
suffering  indicted  on  me  alone.  Yet  surely  I  shall 
have  .time  enough  to  warn  her  of  danger  ere  it 
can  reach  her." 

With  thoughts  like  these  was  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  lover  perplexed ;  and  so  absent  was  he  to 
every  thing  relating  to  the  business  of  the  morning, 
that  be  made  the  whole  party  wait  above  half  an 
hour, '  by  neglecting  to  dress  himself  in  time. 
When  he  arrived  at  Lord  PeleMtiekTs  where  the 
ceremony  was  to' be  performed,  he  found  all  the 
company  assembled,  and  received  a  severe  rebuke  ' 
from  Lord  Somertown  for  his  remissness.'' 

"  Make  the  best  apology  you  can  to  your  bride," 
said  bis  Lordship,  "she deserves  it  of  yon,  for  she 
has  borne  your  neglect  with  ud  parallelled  good 
humour."  •     ■:■■' 

The  Duke  advanced  ftf  lake  Wfes' Stanhope'*' 

hand, .who-  stooping  forward,  saftMn  a low 'Voice 

whs-atao  arch  smile  tfaj»ew  oH'*el?libs^;  '  ■"'" 

;>...    *,/,*.!   .,.';,r<,'    .-.V  a  i  h  ill  tsJni  ys  nut 

...::  ;■■,■!*   ■,'■:. i„,    -.-.-.    .:.         .■,  ■.  ■;ii\-':;r.r.i\    liui'  ''_» 

The*  Dtffce  paid  britlitfle  atten 
htowever/Jer  his'whole  frame  si 
w**n  JitfBftw  the'Bishop  of  P— 
iog  to  perform  the  cerembn^,  ot 
heard  hia-voice,  reading  the  awi'd 
now  alllldedlo.  A  mist  seemed 
and'  a  sickness s^-Ko^his  heart '$ 


!|it  .?  amsauNi  r*H*r :  at, 

passively  eod  teemittgly  asfeedtiog  to  the  ectopia* 
ence  tf  Ibe  sacrifice*  When,  h*  wever,  the  Bishop 
m»4e  a  little  pause*  at  the  end  of  the  sotemn  «*-> 
ordinal,  Amelia  stepped  fbrwand. 
r  ^St^^saiasb^'HbatawfiUftppeaUoroysitW). 
?ky  demand*  a  serous  answer— you  exhort  me  not 
to  conceal  any  impediment  that  may  forbid  my 
pnion  with  Henry  Pierrepoint,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
and  I  know  one  that  is  ineurmowUabie"  . 
;  Thf  whole  company  were  struck  with  astonisb* 
went*  tfie  Puke's  countenance  brightened,  bat 
Lord  Somertown  clapping  his  hands  together,  ex- 
claimed* "  Some  infernal  plot  has  been  hatching, 
but  beware,  boy,  how  yon.  trifle  with  me!" 
..  The  JEfrbop  commanded  silence  by  waving  his 
band,  and  thea  addressed  Miss  Stanhope.' 

"  Thjs  is  a  strange  time,  Madam/'  said  he,  in 
an  impressive  tone,  "  to  start objections  to  ap  onion 
to  which  you  have  hitherto  appeared  to  assent-;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  with  the  candour  that  becomes  my 
holy  function*  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  great 
levity*  ir^  suffering  matters  to  go  so  for  before  you 
make  known  your  objections  to  the  marriage,  we 
are  all  ipet.here  to  *ss  eofap«*i?e<L  ltfc$  ^neve*- 
theless,  necessary  those  objections  shoi^i  be 
known  ( I  request  therefore  to  bear  tbwi."  . 

"  I. entreat  your lordshipnet tQ  census  my  oon- 
ctilct,"  aaid<  AjneUa*  "  wider  the  miprttqion*  that 
levity  induced  me  to  act  as  I  have  done,  since  X  can 
aolemnly  asswe  y eu»  that  I  acted  firoma.{arbetter 
motive;  the  marriage  which  wa*  to bc;cemen ted  be- 
tween the  Dukelof  Albemarieand  roe,, was  an  anion 
of  interest!  prpjected  by  our  friends,  without  eon- 
fcultiu^our  Inclinations,  and  from  the  fir#t  moment 
I  w*yi  informed  of  th&circumstepcat  I,  determined 
that  itahould  nfever  take  place.  Until  wry  lately, 
I  imagined  thbt  my  fprfuue  would  be  the  forfeit  of 
my disobedience  :>  but  X  have  lately  been*  better  in- 
formed, and  I  determined  to, be  jreyepged  o/  [^ord 
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Somertown  for  the  artifice  lie  had  used  to  deceive 
me*  by  deceiving  him  ii\  my  turn*  and  making  hioa 

Joroe  to  asy  wadding  without  marrying  his  nepaea* s 
felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Duke  would  fori 
do  disappointment  in  losing  me,  aod,  therefore,  I 
have  kept  him  m  ignorance  a  a  tit  this  moment  /or 
he  believed  ..when  he  took  my  hand  Just  a»wf  thai 
it was  my  intention  to  marry  him.  Thai,,  iho  werer, 
is  no  longer  m  my  power, as  I  was  married  (his 
morning  to  Sir  Everard  Morning  ton,  the  banna 
were  regularly  published,  and  we  have  been  tie* 
gaily  married  at  our  parish  cburdb,  aa  that  terti* 
flcate  wiM  shew/'  producing  one  as  she  spoke. 
.  "  One  thing,  however/-  eakl  Lord  Sower  to  wn, 
interrupting  Amelia, "  one  thing,  however,  your  ^sa- 
gacity has  Overlooked,  the  signature  aftte, mar* 
riage  articles,  will  at  least  entitle  Henry <to  half 
your  fortune,  madam.9*  "         •     : •  -  -  -m-»-" * 

*  *  Wo,  my  Lo*  d,"  reptted  Amelia,  •♦*  it  it*  $*ot 
Lordship's  sagacity  that  wafr  faulty  there>  the  mar* 
riage  articles  that  were  signed  yesterday,  igara 
made  in  Si*  Everard  Morniagtoii's  name*Ubs  sig* 
natures  were  duly  placed,  and  the  daetkM  saakrf 
and  executed  in  your  Lordship's  pretttittftiahditer 
tified  by  your  Lordship's  sigtf  waiitiat,  aecu/etobim 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  same  proportion  of  m^ 
fortune  as  would  have  belonged  to  the  I>ule  of 
Albemarle,  had  the  writings  been  drawto^^tobis 
Grace's  naroe/V  .  «   i     ..*  sunm  .uY.'-- 

Lord  Somertown  stamped  hie  footma  pktomkm 
of  rage.  The  Bishop  again  wared  bis*  band  tetntap 
the  torrent  of  passion,  ttbtfsh  he  saw  r&dyitotbaftft 
from  the  lips  of  the  angry  nobleman, :  >^i3»ii  r 

**  I  repea t^  said  the  reverend  Fretete/>^dmfck 
was  extremely  reprehensible,  to  defer  tWs ax fE*ani- 
tMn  until  now,  nor  bwe  youyettiddutli^any  driag 
kt  yoor  argument  to  aeqoit  yon  of  the  ferity  rt  *ea- 
aure;  surely,  Madam,  this  declaration-  tajghtriae 
well  have  been  made  at  the  sagaatareiof  Jfeeauti*- 
cles,  as  at  this  moment.'9  , 
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;  **Ntf,  iriy  lLofrd;*?  replied  Amelia,  ^1  was  then  « 
minor,  and  some  effectual  step  would  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  what  I  have  now  accomplished; 
I  am  of  age  to-day,  and  the  first  act  of  my  majority 
was  to  bestow  my  hand  where  my  heart  was  atrea* 
dy :  I  could  hot  mlh prudence  ventOre'on&ti  expls  * 
nation  sooner)  nor  could  I  consistent  with  truth  de- 
fer it  any  longer ;  I  shall  now  take  my  tea?e  of  Hhis 
kind  as£e&hly»  who  having  met  expressly  taa^e- 
bratelny  nuptials,. Gapnot  surely  refuse  tbeir  eou- 
g#atalatiou  oatbejr  happy  completion,  so  much  to 
my  own  satisfaction ;  my  husband  \&  waiting  forme 
in  a  cairiage  at  the  door,  1  particularly  requested 
bimaot  theater  the  housed  as  I  feared  some  alter- 
cation. might  take  j>J?ce  in  the  first  heat  of  resent* 
m^n*^  rt  tich  on  cooler  reflection/ will,  I  am  sure, 
be  deemed  useless  and  ridiculous,  even  by  Lord 
§o«tt*to*ft*  feimself."  ..-,-. 

h  VJUord  -Soroertown,"  replied  \tbat  angry  noble- 
HSftu*;4Mtfttl  not  be  so  easily  appeased  as  you  may 
imag&ne*tM£dam,  he  will  find  an  Opportunity  of 
calling  to  an  account  the  dastard  y  incendiary, 
whotee  cowardice  is  now  sheltered  by  tfre  audacity 
4rf hi* *#ffil'  ..; 

-  ^  Way,  never  Mrea#^«,  my  good  Lord,'!  replied 
Apeltev  gfliUiag  contemptuously,  u  if  you  meddle 
withiSir  Ewrard,  you  will  find  him  no  toward,  the 
disparity  0f>  yO»r  ages  wjll  insure  your  own  safety, 
for,kewi>uld  not  lift  his  hand  against  an* old  man ; 
hurt  take  care  b*w  youattempt  any  bravo  expedition 
against  him,  you  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  yoijr  la- 
ther WMiin  the  Kenswgtw  Garden* affair,  Lord 
J&utham  fell  without  investigation  of  the  cause^of 
his  death,  <by  those  who  had  a  right  to  Dpake  it ; 
bAt>s)uspk*CMi  with  her  thousand  tonguesias,^js- 
pefed  dre&dful  things ;'•  come,  continued  she,  turn- 
ing lb  the  J>uke>  and  offering  her  hand  to  Jjiqri  wjth 
a ; sortie,  u  y<*u may  safely  receive  this  n$w,tsp,  lead 
me  ©allantlydowft  stairs;  then  turning  toHhe  com- 
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pany,  she  repeat^  like  laja^Hfies^of  LshJ  jr  Jtfrron's 

*  She  is  won,  we  are  gone  over i       '-»,:  .•'.•':    *        \\       .»    in 
*#  ST&ey  havejleet  steeds  that  follow,  cried  young  tochinvar." 

rr'The  Dutetriefcfcatiically  took  tbeproflfera*  hand, 
kM  l*tf  the  hUrepid  Amdia  «of  •  (be  carriage  that 
waited  for  her,  whilst  the  group  she  Habtfieftber 
hitid'het  Slpod  lookfajg  ojtdn  eafcbothetf  in  speech - 
l6sfir  astonishment.    •     •*    .  j  ;       , 

"  AfhOufcand  blessings  attend  you,  loVely  Ame- 
lia/* said  the  Duke,  as  her a**i^ed  Lady  Mo*ttmg- 
ton  to  ascend  the  dashing  '  vehicle, "  &  thousand 
btessfngs  attend  yob,  and  may  jrottbe  as  happy  a8 
yon  have  made  me;"  •:  '  •  *  i  :»!«••  o-  •  ,> 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,*' replied  *be,>  filing, 
hiatal  glad  you  are  in  a  good  hnftroiir  with  me 
again ;  v  for  you  have  looked  so  husbdnd-lik&fot  Ibis 
fortnight  past,  that  you  made  me  hesitate  whether 
I  should  become  a  wife  or  not.'*  ^   : '  '  »  - 

Sir  Everard  Mornfogton  received 'kis^fovdy 
bride  with  rapture,  and  bowing  to  the  Dukit  *ke 
j^iy  *  barb  ufchd,  with  four '  beau  ti  tol"grey  'fidtees, 
dashed  off  in  the  true  sty\e  of  prime  fomti%>  &sid 
the  Duke  returted  to  the  party  fcbwe  sttfcsipi  ?  . 
'-tt§€  Ybu  are  very  fiuAtble  to  your  jilt  of  a  Mispress, 
Henry/'  said  Lord  SbtfrertoAto  tvhwtt#ph&4}Vyhr 
my  part  I  would  sooner  have  ftf7*Att$thaft  hcmdid 
her  down  stairs,  she  darries  things  .with  a  thigh 
hand  just  now,  but  I  will  see  whetfa^rikereisabt 
sortie  redress  to  beobt^ined  for  the  urttflte  toe  lias 
bffeVed  me*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  «onffoaace 
in  the  whole  affair,"  adtfed  be,  gtancwg  w  to*k  <i( 
'dispT&8tai-0  &t  the  M^Y^uis  of  Peterefieto,  s^btit  I 
had  ribt  igHt  to  expect  any  things  eteefrbmi  (ST^wi- 
7iam ;  the  Marquis  wai  9 '^eak-Maflr9 'belaid  «1- 
ways  felt  afraid  of  L6rit8omertrowiif;totfcerefore 
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Attempted  an  explanation,  but  Lord  Somertown  re- 
fused to  listen  to  it,  and  ringing  for  his  carriage/ 
be  made  a  stiff  bow  to  the  company,  fend  left  the 
house.  As  he  was  quitting  the  room,  be  turned  iQ 
bm  nephew,  and  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  you  ma  j 
accompany  me  if  you  please,  but  not  unless  you 
feel  inclined  to  do  so ;  perhaps  it  might  be  more 
rfgreerfble  to  you  to  stay  here,  And  celebrate  the 
nuptials  of  the  Amazonian  fury,  who  has  julifc 
jilted  ^oo/' 

The  Duke  made  no  answer  to  this  angry  speech, 
except  by  following  his  uncle  down  stairs.  Dur- 
ing' the  whole  of  their  drive  home,  neither  party 
tittered  a  syllable,  and  when  they  arrived  in  Han* 
over  Square,  they  retired  to  their  respective  apart- 
ments. At  dinner  time,  the  Duke  was  astonished 
to  finer  his  uncle  in  the  most  perfect  good  humour 
possible,  with  not  at  cloud  remaining  upop  his 
countenance.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  wasr  removed, 
and  the  servants  withdrawn,  Lord  Somertown  told 
his  nephew,  that  he  bad  been  weighing  matters  in 
his  own  mind,  and  upon  mature  consideration,  he 
did  not  see  that  cause  for  regret,  ip  the.  loss  of 
Miss  StWiheipe,  which  he  was  at  first  inclined  jto 
indulge  in  r  "  Her  fortune,  ample  as  U  is,  would 
»ot  be  an  equivalent/' said  he,  "  for  the  torment 
of  being  married  to  such  a?  virago:  by  heavens,  I 
am  glad  you  have  escaped  her,  Henry ;  I  never 
wafe  so1  disgusted  with  any  woman  before :  Hike 
none  of  her  worthless  sex,  but  I  hate  Her1.  Now 
tell 'tue*  honestly,  are  you  not  glad  she  has  served 
y  ou  lb w  tritk  ?" 

"  I  am  certainly  not  s orry/'aos  wered  the.Duke, 
M  because  my  heart  being  engaged  to  another 
Miss  Stanhope's  merits  are  lost  upon  mtF 

*■  H  is,  indeed,  a  pity  any  ope  should  be  blind  to 
ksrsuperiatitemerits/'answened  Lord  Somertown. 
«♦  I  hope  the  ctaehman  baronet  she  has  married, 
be  serieiWe  of  her  worth,  and  make  her  *en* 


Aid  df  his.— He  will  not  jlo  be*  j<**ti<Kt  % [fa 
spares  his  hartewhzp,  but  she  is  beneath  m yfjotiae  ;• 
I  intend  her  on*  mortification,  and  then!  *to{Mf have 
donemlli  her.J  Iktoowaptbiijgwill  PP*  her  oqqal 
to  your.marryiiig  dire^Uy, h?r  vapity  wQubt^egcMr 
tified,  by  bavij*g  it  supposed,. lhatyqu  ware  dyityg 
of.  piquet  at  h££  cruelty  ;  I  wil,l  thett^qf^jgive  ifty 
consent  to  .your  marrying- tbat  pretty  gM,  whose 
charms  made  such  fro  impression  upop  jou. whilst 
she  was  in  town,  I  mean  Fan  try,  the  naute* 
less  beauty.  You  seem  thunderstruck ;  what, 
don't  you  understand  me  ?" 

'?  lai*jjpdeed  astonished,"  answered  the  Duke, 
" at  such  a  madden  r^voiiutiio^  »,y^r  Loj4*bw'* 
opinion/' 

.  "  WeJJ  then,  ypu  ipay  suspend,  yoar  astapi$h~ 
mfiat?  and  prepare  fp  se|  ^ut  fi>r,  Peg) bertoa,  ^bbpj* 
next  ^oek,  do,n<*t.  defer  it,  any  UngerJastt  HantiUqa 
should  forestall  ypij  thpfe,  $s.Sir  Everard  Moit 
ntagtoa  h*s  done  here*  . 1  understand  he  baa  gone 
do*v&  after  h#r;  but  youkn(w,,Isuppqse,  wl^et^er, 
the  girl  is  i#$lii^d  to  fayour  jour  suit  in  j^efereRC^ 
tohi&;,if$heiSj  yw*  ha  v$f  ipy  iefvve  *o  addjese  j?,er ; 
doesAb^hoohy^dec&tand  nae  ?  yqu  Jec&  as, if  y^ou 
had  h^t  your  powejp  of  comprehension."     , 

"  I  am  indeed  so  wonders trpck/;  r^pji^d  the 
Ukuk£,  *Mh^t  lean  hardly  trust  tbeevidp^ce,  of 
my  senses."  ,  .. 

.'<'j4re,  jou  willwg,  that  it  should  be,ft8 JL  say  5* 
asked  Lor4 Somaitowiw   .  .  •  .  <.-. 

V  Most  a#s*redly  J  wf  vmw*^Ate'T*.i\ke$ 
f<but  feel  afraid  to  indulge  in  the. hopes  ypur 
Lordship  has  awakened,  lest  they  should  lead  to 
disappointment/9  .  > 

"  Nay,  then,  if  that  be  all,  fear  nothing/4,  iqotn* 
ed  Lord  Soraertown,  "  you  ought  to  kft^w  me  by 
this  time,  that  what  1  proin&e  1  generally  perforan. 
Set  out,  therefore,  to-morrow,  for  Pemberto»  Ab- 
bey,  and  if  Hamilton  has  not  yet  married  the  girl, 
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up  her  hands,  and  dropping  the  note  which  had 
excited  such  emotion  in  her  heart.  "  Can  it  then 
be  that  I  have  found  a  parent?  All  powerful  na- 
ture !  it  was  thy  voice  that  spoke  within  me,  when 
first  I  beheld  the  author  of  my  being;  it  was  thy 
power  that  called  forth  my  affliction  with  such 
irresistible  force,  and  bid  me  love,  before  1  knew 
my  father !  Alas !  how  shall  1  bear  the  agitation 
that  now  harrows  up  my  feelings  for  so  many 
hours  as  those  that  must  intervene  before  the 
time  appointed  for  our  meeting  ?" 

Full  of  emotions  such,  as  these,  poor  Fanny 
paced  up  and  down  her  chamber,  forgetful  of  the 
warning  night,  and  incapable  of  calming  her  per- 
turbed imagination.  Sometimes  she  felt  such  an 
ecstacy  of  joy,  that  she  could  scarcely  flatter  herself 
the  picture  her  fancy  drew  of  the  happiness 
awaiting  her,  could  really  be  a  true  one.  A  doubt 
would  then  obtrude  itself,  that  perhaps  this  was 
s6me  artifice  to  ensnare  her,  and  she  recollected 
with  dismay,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  total  stran- 
ger to  her,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  in- 
stiLctive  affection  she  had  felt  for  him,  she  had 
yet  no  certain  proof  that  he  was  worthy  of  the. 
confidence  she  must  repose  in  him  when  she  watt 
called  upon  to  commit  herself  to  his  guidance  at 
1fee  dead  hour  of  the  night,  and  suffer  him  to  lead 
ner  to  some  sequestered  spot,  impervious  to  the 
knowledge  even  of  those  who  inhabited  the  same 
hpuse. 

These  were  appalling  reflections,  yet  could  they, 
not  subdue  the  impulse  she  felt  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons, and  learn  her  origin  from  the  lips  of  a  soi- 
disant  parent 

After  several  hours  spent  in  the  most  painful: 
agitation,  her  wearied  frame  seemed  ready  to»sinit 
under  the  combined,  pow^s  of  emotion  and  fa* 
tigue^and ui^thle  any  longer  to  bear,  up  against1 
their  force,  Fafiny  threw  herself  dressed  as  she 
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iras  Upon  her  bed.  A  deep  slurtolxei'  dooii  Ateakkl 
Ijer  senses,  and  she  awoke  not  until  tfte  sun  h#d 
iteen  fcotne  time  risen-.  Her  first  thbugh^  on  'start- 
tog;  firm  her  bed,  was,  to  look  for  Mr.  Hatallioh's 
ndte,  whkh  she  recollected  she  had  dropped  froth 
her  hand  in  the  first  moments  of  her  astotiishm'ettlt, 
at  reading  its  mysterious  contents.  She  wished  to 
re-peruse  it,  as  she  remembered  the  peculiar  mari- 
ner in  which  thenote  concluded,  where  her  father 
said  lie  now  nsed  the  name  of  Hamilton  ;  imply- 
ing that  it  was  not  the  one  that  properly  belonged 
to  him. 

What  Colonel  Ross  had  said  of  his  pretending 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and  his  former  assertion,  that 
he  remembered  his  being  tried  for  swindling,  re- 
curred to  her  remembrance,  and  helped  to  increase 
her  perplexity.  As  she  sought  for  the  note,  her 
eagerness  to  re-peruse  it  increased.  What  then 
Wis  her  consternation  and  dismay,  when  having 
spent  about  half  an  hour  in  the  search,  she  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  conviction  that  the  paper 
was  no  where  to  be  found.  At  first  het  terror  was 
excessive,  as  the  loss  was  as  unaccountable  as  it 
was  unfortunate.  That  the  note  had  been  con- 
veyed out  of  her  room  during  her  sleep,  was  evi- 
dent, but  by  whom,  was  a  point  it  Was  impossible 
to  determine,  and  whoever  was  in  possession  of 
that  paper  was  master  of  the  secret  it  contained. 
When,  however,  Fanny  reflected  that  the  note 
had  been  placed  upoii  her  table  by  an  invisible 
hand,  she  concluded  tfakt  the  same  person  had  re- 
sumed it  whilst  her  sleep  had  enabled  them  to  do 
so  unperceived.  It  was,  hdWefrer,  an  unplea- 
sant circumstance  to  feel  at  the  mercy  of  a  being 
who  could  enter  her  chfiifiber  at  any  hour  they 
pleased,  and  even  Without  tier  knowledge^  She 
now  recalled  to  blind  the  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred the  first  time  she  spent  the  holidays  at  Peui- 
berton  Abbey,  when  she  hkd  been  awakened  in 
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the  night  by  the  appearance  of  her  Mamma  Syd- 
ney, at  her  bed-side. 

The  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  'convince  her 
that  the  apparition  was  the  creature  of  her  own 
imagination,  or  the  effect  of  a  dream,  had  never 
been  able  to  eradicate  the  impression  it  had  made 
upon  her  mind,  and  she  still  retained  the  most  per- 
feet  remembrance  of  the  circumstance.  She  re- 
collected, too,  the  mysterious  way  in  which  the 
visiter  disappeared,  and  the  pains  Lady  Ulkaoourt 
had  been  at  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  there  was 
any  private  entrance  to  the  apartment  Fanny  slept 
in;  the  result  of  the  investigation  had  been  a  eon- 
viction  that  there  was  no  such  thing,  and  that 
there  was  no  communication  from  that  room  but 
through  the  door  tha|  led  to  Lord  Ellincourt's 
apartment.  The  recent  occurrence  of  the  note 
having  been  placed  upon  her  table>  and  afterwards 
removed  by 'the  same  invisible  band,  proved  the 
fallacy  of  Lady  Ellincourt's  researches,  ami  she 
now  felt  convinced  that  her  infantine  ideas,  re- 
specting Pemberton  Abbey  being  the  place  of  her 
earliest  residence,  were  perfectly  oorrect.  These 
reflections  strengthened  her*  reliance  upon  her 
newly  found  parent ;  and  she  longed  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  important  moment,  which  was  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  her  birth,1  hitherto  so  darkly 
enveloped  in  mystery. 

The  hour  of  breakfast  now  approached,  and 
Fanny  repaired  to  her  toilet  to  arrange  her  dress, 
and  to  remove,  as  much  as  possible,  the  traces  of 
'emotion  and  trouble' which  had  been  impressed 
upon  her  countenance.  She  succeeded  tolerably 
well,  and  descended  to  the  breakfast  parlour  with 
a  face  dressed  in  smiles. 

Lady  Maria  was  already  there*  and  as  soon  as 
Fanny  entered,  she  called  out  with  a  good  hu- 
moured laugh, "  Great  news!  important  news  in 
the  London  Gazette  r 


<"  Wbat  news,  dear  Lady  Maria  ?*a*ked  Fanny, 
eagerly.  .     ,  !..,.. 

:  "  Miss;  Sjanhdpe  ip  jototfied,  and  the  4o*rn  tklks 
of  nothing  eteeJ"      .  :.      :.:  • 

;  Fanny's  cofcntenatic*  fell  instantly^  as  Lady 
Maria  finished  the  sentence^  "  She. is  no.  longer 
Miss  Stanhope  then/9  said  she,  "  but  the  Dutchess 
of '  Albemarle" 

"  Oh,  wo/'  answered  -Lady  Maria,  *•  you  .are  not 
at  all  in  the  secret;  Amelia  is  married,  but  not  to 
the  Duke,  and  there  is  the  mighty  wander  of  the 
story."  Lady  Maria  then  read  from  the  newspaper 
she  held  in  her  hand,  the  chief  of  those  circum- 
stances that  have  already  been  related  respecting 
Amelia's  coup  cle-mai*f  the  artifice  of  substituting 
deeds  drawn  in  Sir  Everard  Moraiagton's  name  for . 
the  marriage  articles,  instead  of  those  that  had  been 
drawn  up  for  the  Duke,  was  particularly  dwelt 
upon  by  the  newspaper  wits,  who  styled .  Lady 
Mornington  Napoleon  in  petticoats  ? 

Fanny  felt  comparatively  indifferent  to  any  of 
the  particulars,  but  that  which  spoke  of  the  rup- 
ture of  the  contract  between  Amelia  and  theDuke; 7 
that  news  was  doubly  welcome  now,  as  her  itnagi-  . 
nation  had  already  been  expatiating  in  the  field  of 
probability,   and   fondly  fancying  that  when  her . 
birth  was  ascertained,  it  might  be  found  such  as 
did  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  union' Iter 
heart  was  most  inclined  to  wish  for.     • 

Of  Amelia's  partiality  for  Sir  Everard  Morning-  ; 
ton,  Fanny  had  been  long  convinced,  and  she  re- 
joiced that  her  friend's  ingenuity  had  supplied  her  ' 
with  the  means  of  so  dexterously  substituting  the  ( 
man  she  did  like,  for  the  one  for  whom  she  had  al- 
ways expressed  the  most  decided  aversion.    The  . 
means  had,  indeed,  been  such  as  Fanny  cpuld  not  . 
have  adverted  to;  but  the  contrast  in  thedispQsitioas 
of  herself  and  her  friend  was  striking  in  almost 
every  other  particular,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
surprising  that  they  differed  in  this. 
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.  When  Col.  Rom  came  in  to  breakfast,  he  said, 
"  are  there  any  letters  this  morning  ?" 
_  "  Oh  dear,"  replied  Lady  Maria,  "  1  declare  I 
w$s  so  taken  up  with  the  newspaper  that  1  forgot 
the  letters ;  her^  are "sdEriral,"  added  she  *anc| 
amongst  them  two  for  yon,  Fanny/' 

When  Fanny  took  the  letters  into  her  hand,  she 
recognized  the  writing  of  her  beloved  Lady  Efoin- 
drart  on  the  superscription  of  the  first  she  looked 
at  An  exclamation  of  joy  burst  from  her  lips  at 
the  welcome  sight,  and  she  retired  to  one  of  the 
windows  to  peruse  her  treasure.  What  was  her 
rapture  then  on  reading  the  following  words : — 
.  ''Tknow  you  will  rejoice*  my  beloved  Fanny,  to 
hear  that  we  shall  soon  embrace  you.  We  have 
taken  our  passage  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  and  are 
waiting  for  a  convoy.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  soon  follow  this  letter;  the  distracted 
state  of  this  country  renders  a  longer  residence 
here  extremely  dangerous.  You  may  therefore 
depend  upon  soon  seeing  us/* 

Fanny  could  read  no  farther, Tiut  running  up  to 
Lady  Maria,  she  put  the  letter  into  her  hands,  then 
burst  into  teats.  ' 

fiWhat  is  the  matter,  my  dear,*  said  Lady' 
Maria,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

***  Nothing  but  joy,"  replied  Fanny,  smiling 
through  h^r  tears.  u  Rfy  best  friends  are  return- 
ing, 1  shall  embrace  them  Once  more;  I  think  all 
happiness  comes  together." 

As  Fanny  pronounced  the  last  words,  Colonel 
Ross  fcast  a  penetrating  glance  towards  her, 
that  don  fused  her. 

**Have  you  any  other  great  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing ?•*  said  he,  ul  hope  you  rest  your  dependarice 
upon  suW  grounds." 

Fanny  made  no  reply,  but  opening  her  other  let- 
ter, nhe  pretended  to  be  deeply  engaged  with  'that.  * 
It  ftasfrbin  Lady  Moroingtbn,  and  written  iuher  * 


accM&tomed  style  <>f giddiftfts*,  Afte*  recfHHptUig; 
the  particular*  of  l^r(^aiwww^w|«s^^^lrtfi^ 
djy  kw>*#»,.  she  -.wrote  as-  fol low* ;— »  • 

,  "  What  doc$  my  dfear*  Ftfuuj  *hii*k  of  jny  skill,? 
a* a,  GeDjeralt?  Should  yqu  not  suppose  tl^t  X  frail1 
studied  iftader  the?  a^pi^i  af  the  Jit  Lie  Co^ic^u?. 
l^iteed  I  aif*»fic]if>ed<to  think  1  sw fifths  U\m  \u  ft- 
ne**4 ;  and  in  Mage  efiect  uvy  d  ratna,  is  4ii#4  valledv 
Lalwftjia  tbM'  yw*  I  meant  to  dramatize  Lad$? 
Hewntastfn&abdso 1.ha^e  yqusee;;  Sir  Ever  arch 
inaide;  ai*  excellent  youug  Lochi/war*  awdhecar- 
ried  UHbofE  ifti  the  tone  ktyle  of  romance.  A  ha-* 
roucbe  wa&  subsii tuted  fort  the  ste6d*aqd  that  was 
rjither  a*  impnavjement,  pa  1  should  got, have  very 
well  relished  the  being  jumbled  uppn  the  .crupr 
per.  of  a  horse*,  Kke  fai»  fUiett  of  Netherb'y,  al- 
though IT  felt  q*dteass  npuch,  inclined  4q  play  the* 
heroio&fta  she  could,;  and  1  must  tell  ypq  yvbo 
play  edi  their  part  to  the  life,,  too,  your  friend,  tbe> 
Buker  o0  Alhetoafflfot  was.  quite  at  hojne  iq  the 
character  of  the  '  Peor  craven  Bridegroom,' 
for.  her  literally  stiidj  .'  never  a  word,*:  And* 
althongli  he  could,  i^t  stand  'dangling  hit*  bonnet 
andipHime/  because  he  had  not  got  one^hefournt 
an  excellent  substitute,  in.  his  watch*,  which  he 
tooktoutiaboufcten  timet*  iit  aoHnuti&,  and  consulted: 
wittoas  mftcli  grlvity  as  iHie  was  feeling  the  pul- 
aeaof  all  the  companjC,  .  J.-belteve  if  ally  bodyi 
could  have  done  that  kind  office  sljlyj,  they  would, 
have  found  some  syniptoiro  of^/euerintwoor  Jhree 
of  the  Brid&L  thneny^:  pooivLord,  Soroertowrt 
in  particular;  ]  really  thought  the  old  fellow  vyoqld 
have  beaten  rofe.  You  never  saw  such  a  turkey^ 
cock  in  your  life.  aa*ke  looked,  when!  made  my 
daring  dhvlanation;  and  tbsgood  Bishop*  too,  he 
was  preciously  augry^  ar*d\read  <nie  atoch  a  leOture 
upon;  levity,  as  would  have  done  me  good  at 
any  other  time ;  but  you  know  the  preaching  #ri* 
decree  to  a.  per  son  who  was,  jus*  raariied  against 
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her  friends1  consent,  is  like  a  physician  prescribing 
fur  a  dead  patient*     1  dare  say  pour  Albemarlehad 
a  sound  drubbing  when  his  old  uncle  got  the  child 
home.    By  the  bye,   1  think  the  Duke  carries 
his  ideas  of  subordination  a  little  too  far,  for  he  is 
as  much  afraid  of  offending  Lord  Somertown, 
as  any  school-boy  of  his  pedagogue.    I  hope, 
when  you  have  him,  you  wiH  teach  him  to  be  a 
little  more  independent;  but  tameqess  is  unfortu- 
nately your  failing  as,  well  as  your  lover's,  and  so  I 
am  afraid  you  will  make  but  a  spiritless  couple. 
1  believe  we  must  take  compassion  upon  you,  and 
give  you  a  few  lessons  in  the  science  of  indepen- 
dence ;  Sir  Everard  and  I  are  going  to  write  a 
book,  ift  concert,  and  the  title  is  to  be  '  Nature 
reversed  t  or,  the  Spirit  of  England/      By  this 
treatise  we  intend  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  our 
readers  from  the  silly  trammels  of  prejudice  and 
custom ;  and  shew  that  children  ought  to  com- 
mand their  parents,  tutors,  guardians,  &&;  ser- 
vants their  masters,  and  wives  their  husbands  f' 
nay, even  the  brute  tribe  will  find  their  advantage 
in  this  benevolent  publication,  as  it  will  teach  a 
valuable  method  of  training  rats  (a  certain  young 
ix>b]emanjt  is  said,  has  made  this  valuable  disco- 
very, thai  rats  fed  upon  live  kittens  anrfmilk  are  a 
match  at  close  fighting/or  the  stoutest  cat  thai 
can  he  found  !  !  !J  to  killeats  and  thereby  deliver 
that  injured  part  of  the  creation  from  the  persecu- 
tion they  have  hitherto  groaned  under.    Don't  you 
long  to  read  our  learned  labour?  put,  my  dear,  it 
will  take  so  long  composing,  revising,  and  cor* 
reding,  that  you  must  wait  longer  than  I  fear  you 
Will  like.     But,  however,  you  shall  not  remain 
uninstructed  all  that  tedious  period .    We  intend 

Sassing  the  honey  moon  at  this  place,  namely; 
fornington  Park,  in  Lancashire,  and  in  our  way 
from  hence  to  London,  we  design  to^/arotu^you 
with  a  visit  en  passant,  and  then  we  shall  see  witstt 
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we  can  make  of  you.  ,  I  make  no  doubt  you  will 
receive  a  visit  from  thte  Duke  of  Albermarle,  long 
before  that  time;  if  you  should,  pVay  don't  forget 
to  tell  htm,  with  my  compliments,  that  I  never  saw 
him  look  so  animated,  as  when  he  blessed  me  and 
thanked  me  at  parting  for  running  away  from  him. 
Adieu,"      <  * 

Thus  concluded  this  giddy  epistle,  and  Fanny 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  her  lively  friend, 
although  her  heart  did  not  entirely  acquit  her  of 
the  levity  attributed  to  her  conduct  by  the  worthy 
prelate  who  bad  lectured  her.         r 


** 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


An  Affecting  Interview. 

_• 
i '       .  *        , 

Fanny's  anxiety  to  have  themystery  of  her  oirtlv 
elucidated,  made  the  day  appear  particularly  tedi-; 
ous  that  intervened  between  her  impatience  and  thes 
hour  appointed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  fortheir  nocturnal 
meeting ;  yet,  as  the  moment  approached  she  felt 
dismayed,  and  almost  unequal  to  the  undertaking. 
A  thousand  times  was  $he  pn.the  point  of  makinj 
Lady  Maria  her  cQnfid?nt,  yet  something  withheld 
her  from  doing  so,  although  the  secret  trembled  on 
her  Jips.    TJie  idea  of  meeting  a  stranger  alone 
at  the.  dead  Hour  of  the  nightt  ai^d  confiding  hei;- 
self  to  his  guidance,  to  be  led  she.  knew  not  whi- 
ther, had  something  truly  terrific  ip  it  5,  yet  such  was 
No,  11.  2n 
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her  eagerness  to  penetrate  the  mystery  that  invol- 
ved her,  and  such  her  instinctive  reliance  upon 
Mr.  Hamilton's  integrity,  that  she  kept  her  reso- 
lution of  meeting  him,  notwithstanding  the  well- 
grounded  fears  that  assailed  her.  Her  stifled  emo- 
tions, however,  made  ber  extremely  absent,  and 

Colonel  Ross  remarked  it  several  times  m  the 

•    *  •        .... 

course  of  the  day  with  some  asperity.  Once  in- 
deed, he  observed  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  that  Fanny 
appeared  as  full  of  abstraction  as  if  she  were  on 
the  eve  of  some  important  event. 

"One  would  imagine,"  said  he,  u  that  you  were 
going  to  be  married;  pray  is  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, or  Mr  Hamilton,  the  happy  object  of  your 
contemplations?  Or  is  it  your  old  friend  Lord 
Ellincourt?" 

"  1  have  been  thinking  of  them  all  in  their 
turn,"  replied  Fanny,  with  a  spirit  that  surprised 
herself.  * 

"A  confession!0  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  and 
pray,"  added  he,  drily,  "if  I  may  ask  who  is  your 
nocturnal  visiter?  Is  it  either  of  the  gentlemen 
just  alluded  to  ?" 

Fanny's  confusion  at  this  abrupt  question  was 
extreme,  and  she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  for  an  an- 
swer: at  length,  recovering  herself  in  some  de- 
gree, she  said,  "  As  1  don't  know  what  visiter  you 
allude  to  I  cannot  satisfy  your  curiosity,  Sir,  as  to 
their  identity." 

g€  I  perceive, "  replied  the  Colonel,  *  that  you 
understand  the  art  of  evasion;  but  that  is  natural 
to  your  sex.  However  take  my  advice  if  you 
will  not  answer  my  questions :  Beware  how  you 
trust  ^ourself  to  the  mercy  of  a  man  of  whom  you 
know  nothing  but  the  specious  exterior ;  and  re- 
member that  repentance  treads  close  upon  theheels 
of  imprudence.  So  saying,  Col.  Ross  went  out  of 
the  room,  and  left  Fanny  to  form  what  conjecture 
she  pleased,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  information. 
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Sometimes  she  was  ready  to  imagine  that  he 
knew  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  mysterious  note ;  but  she 
instantly  rejected  the  idea,  because  that  note  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  her  owti  possession,  and 
must  have  been  conveyed  away  by  the  same  means 
it  had  been  brought  thither.  Some  secret  way  of 
entering  her  chamber  was  evidently  possessed  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  with  that  it  was  impossibly 
Col.  Ross  could  be  acquainted: 
At  length  the  important  hour  arrived,  and  Fan* 
n v  retired  to  her  apartment,  and  bat  with  a  palpi- 
tZtiog  heart,  expecting  her  mysterious  visiter  lW 
large  clock  oter  the  stables  had  struck  twelve  some 
time,  and  yet  be  did  not  appear. 

As  the  moment  seemed  to  approach,  Fanny's 
courage  expired ;  fend  to  such  a  pitch  of  terror  had 
her  perturbed  imagination  wrought  itself,  that  she 
was  juit  on  the  point  of  flying  to  Lady  Maria's 
ajiirtraeat  for  refuge  from  the  appearance  she  now 
dreaded,  when  a  crackling  noise  behind  her  made 
her  start  and  turn  round.  A  large,  looking  glass 
was^  fixed  in  the  jam  between  the  window  and  the 
chimney,  its  old  fashioned  frame,  curiously  wrought 
forming  the  cornice  of  the  compartment,  appearing 
to  have  been  stationary  in  that  spot  ever  since  the 
building  of  the  house,  as  many  of  its  rude  orna- 
ments corresponded  exactly  with  the  antique  cor* 
nice  that  bordered  the  ceiling.  The  part  of  the 
wail  where  the  glass  was  fixed,  appeared  perfectly 
solid,  not  being  covered  tikti  the  other  parts  with 
wattttaoting.  How  great,  then,  was  Fanny's  as- 
tonishment, when  she  saw  the  frame  open  like  a 
door,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  entering  from  the  aper- 
ture. He  advanced  towards  her,  and  took  her 
trembling  Ji&nd : 

'*  Be  riot  dismayed,  my  precious  child,'1  said  he 
tenderly ;  "ybu  are  in  the  guardianship  of  your 
beet  f&ukd.  I  can  allow  for  this  terror,  however ; 
it  is  very  natural  that  your  gentle  nature  should  be 
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til  armed  at  the  appearance  of  a  mystery  that  in- 
volves the  approaches  of  your  parent.  But  there  is 
reason  for  the  caution,  as  you  will  readily  allow 
when  you  have  heard  my  eventful  story.  Fear  not 
to  trust  yourself  to  my  guidance.  1  will  lead  yon 
to  the  friend  of  your  infancy,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
her  testimony  will  do  away  every  remaining 
doubt. 

Fanny  passed  through  the  secret  door  in  silence, 
and  her  guide  replaced  and  shut  it  "with  a  spring ; 
then  resuming  the  hand  of  the  trembling  girl,  he 
led  her,  without  speaking,  down  a  long  flight  of 
fcarrow£tairs,  which  terminated  in  a  long  passage, 
so  excessively  low  and  narrow,  that  it  was  difficult 
in  many  parts  for  Mr.  Hamilton  to  pass ;  but 
Fanny's  sylph-like  form  glided  through  its  most 
bcute  turnings  with  ease,  whilst  her  agitated  feel- 
ings made  her  movement  rapid  as  the  wind. 

At  length  a  door  opposed  their  progress ;  Mr. 
Hamilton  rapped  three  distinct  times,  and  presently 
it  was  opened,  and  they  entered  a  small  apartment 
through  which  they  passed  into  one  of  larger  di- 
mensions, where  there  were  two  candles  upon  a 
table. 

'  Fanny  now  distinguished  the  face  of  the  person 
who  had  let  them  in,  and  to  her  unspeakable  aston- 
ishment beheld  the  long  forgotten  features  of  her 
"  Mamma  Sydney  " 

The  old  lady  pressed  the  trembling  Fanny  to 
her  bosom,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  And  does  my  dear  child  recollect  me  at  laatT 
said  she.  "  Yes,  1  perceive  you  do ;  those  intelli- 
gent eyes  beam  upon  me  with  all  your  mother's 
sweetness." 

But  you  look  terrified,  my  love,"  added  the 
old  lady^  in  a  tone  of  tender  concern.  *♦  This  agi- 
tation is  too  much  for  the  dear  child/Orlando," 
turning  to  Mr.  Hamilton;  "let  her  rest  herself  a 
little,  before  we  ask  her  any  questions," 
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Fanny  now  seated  herself  on  a  chair,  between 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  her  Mamma  Sydney,  and  yield* 
ing  to  the  emotions  that -oppressed  her  almost  to 
suffocation,  she  burst  into  tears.  Her  two  friends 
suffered  her  to  weep,  Without  interruption,  until 
the  violence  of  her  feelings  gradually  subsided: 

The  old  lady  then  began  to  interrogate  Fanny  as 
to  her  recollection  of  herself,  aud  those  who  sur- 
rounded her,  prior  to  her  being  placed  at  Miss 
Bridewell's. 

Fanny  related  what  she  had  before  said  to 
Lady  Eilincourt,  the  first  moment  of  her  visiting 
Peru  barton- Abbey,  about  her  Mamma  Sydney, 
whose  image  was  so  forcibly  recalled  to  her  re- 
membrance by  the  apartments  she  had  been  wont 
to  inhabit  with  her.  She  mentioned,  too,  her  ter- 
ror at  seeing  her  Mamma  Sydney  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  whilst  sleeping  near  Lady  Eilincourt,  in 
the  very  same  apartment  she  now  inhabited,  and  de- 
scribed the  pains  Lady  Eilincourt  took  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  any  secret  entrance  to  the 
room,  concealed  in  the  wainscoting,  and  the  result 
of  that  investigation.  "  I  have  often  tried,  since 
that  period,"  said  Fanny,  "to  persuade  myself 
that  my  terror  had  proceeded  from  a  dream,  but  al- 
ways found  it  impossible  to  divest  my  mind  of  the 
certainty  that  impressed  it,  of  my  having  seen  you, 
madam.  Lady  Eilincourt  was  so  thoroughly  con* 
vinced,  from  the  examination  of  the  apartment,  that 
nobody  could  enter  it,  excepting  through  her  room, 
that  she  always  treated  my  account  of  your  appear- 
ance as  the  effect  of  fancy,  aided  by  a  dream.  How 
often  have  the  conjectures  arising  from  my  reflec- 
tions upon  that  puzzling  subject,  beguiled  pie  .of 
my  rest ;  and  I  have  been  at  times,  almost  tempted 
to  believe,  that  what  1  had  beheld  was  a  superna- 
tural being." 

"  The  mystery  is  now  cleared  up9M  replied  the 
old  lady,  "  as  far  as  relates  to  the  apparition ;  for 
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I  indeed  appeared  to  you,  and  pressed  your  rosy 
cheek  with  my  lips,  before  you  was.  con&ous  of  my 
approach ;— that  imprudent  action  awakened  you ; 
and  the  shrieks  you  uttered  imparted  the  terror  I 
had  occasioned  you  to  my  own  heart." 

"  But  tell  me,  dear  and  honoured  Madam,"  in? 
terrupted  Fanny,  with  a  look  of  earnest  supplica- 
tion, "  O  tell  me  who  you  are.  and  give  ease  to  my 
agitated  heart,  by  bforming  rue  who  I  belong  to/' 
and  as  she  spoke,  she  turned  her  expressive  eyes, 
swimming  in  tears,  upon  Mr.  Hamilton. 

He  arose,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms;  "My 
Emily !  my  murdered  Emily I  exclaimed  he,  press- 
ing the  weeping  girl  to  his  bosom ;  "  yes,  thou  art, 
indeed,  my  daughter!  every  feature  in  that  lovely 
face  recalls  thy  sainted  mother." 

"  I  have  then  no  mother  /"  faintly  articulated 
Fanny,  then  dropping  on  her  knees  at  the  feei  of 
her  newly  found  father,  she  clasped  her  hands 
together,  and  raising  her  streaming  eyes  to  his  face* 
she  exclaimed,  "  Receive,  then,  most  honoured  of 
human  beings,  the  homage  of  an  affectionate  heart; 
that  has  long  panted  to  embrace  its  parents.  1  have 
only  one !  Oh,  let  me  then  bestow  on  that  one,  the 
duty  and  affection  due. to  both/' 

Mr.  Hamilton  raised  the  lovely  girl  and  embraced 
her.  "  What  a  moment  is  this !"  said  he.  "  Me* 
thinks  I  hold  my  Emily  once  more  to  my  bleeding 
heart!  And  so  1  do:  for  although  you,  ixty  child, 
are  not  named  after  your  unfortunate  toother,  it  is 
impossible  to  behold  you,  and  not  be  struck  with 
your  resemblance  to  her.  The  name  of  Fanny  was 
given  you  in  preference  to  Emily,  the  better  to 
conceal  you  from  your  cruel  persecutors.  It  has 
had  the  desired  effect ;  and  my  child  is  preserved 
to  bless  her  doating  father  ;  and  1  shall  yet  see  her 
assert  a  right  to  the  rank  of  her  ancestors,  and  rise 
superior  to  the  malice  of  her  enemies.  But  time 
wears,  and  I  forget  that  my  child  is  apxion&t* 
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know  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  that  now  veils 
her  birth : — the  story  is  mournful ;  but  she  for 
whose  sake  your  tender  heart  will  weep  at  the  re- 
cital, has  long  ceased -to  suffer,  and  we  must  look 
for  her  in  the  realms  of  bliss,  not  in  this  dreary  vale 
Of  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Keep  this  in  mind, 
my  love,  and  let  it  soften  the  anguish  your  filial 
tenderness  must  inflict  upon  you,  during  the  recital 
of  the  tale  of  woe: — 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


A  Mournful  Story. 

% 

"  filv  mother  was  the  sole  heiress  to  an  immense 
fortune,  with  the  title  and  estates  of  a  Dukedom  en* 
tailed  upon  her  eldest  son.  Her  mother  was  sister 
to  Lord  Somertown ;  and  it  was  always  the  design 
of  that  avaricious  and  vindictive  nobleman  to  unite 
his  son  to  my  mother.  She  was  accordingly  kept 
very  much  secluded  in  the  early  part  of  her  life* 
to  prevent  her  forming  any  attachment  before  Lord 
Sheldon  returned  from  his  travels,  This  very  pre- 
caution, however,  was  the  occasion  of  her  doing  so ; 
for  in  the  retirement  she  lived  in  with  her  gover- 
ness, she  became  acquainted  with  my  father,  who 

was  then  just  inducted  into  the  living  of  D > 

the  village  adjacent  to  Ganington  Park,  the  seat 
where  my  mother  resided. 
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'  €€  Whether  the  governess  countenanced  the  at- 
tachment, I  cannot  tell ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
consequence  was  a  clandestine  marriage,  abd  when 
Lord  Sheklon  came  home  to  claim  his  bride,  she 
confessed  herself  already  the  wife  of  another. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rage  and  fury 
of  Lord  Soraertown,  when  informed  of  his  niece's 
delinquency. .  He  vowed  the  most  unrelenting  ven- 
geance, and  immediately  took  every  step  to  punish 
Mr.  Evelyn,  her  unfortunate  husband,  and  distress 
Lady  Lucy,  that  was  my  mother's  name.  A  pro- 
cess was  commenced  against  him  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  for  stealing  an  heiress ;  and  although,  by 
the  testimony  of  my  mother,  it  was  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  act  was  entirely  her  own,  and  his 
life  thereby  preserved ;  yet  the  expences  incurred 
by  the  law-suit  ill  agreeing  with  his  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
languished  the  remaining  years  of  my  mother's  mi- 
nority. Nor  was  her  confinement  less  rigid  then 
her  husband's,  as  she  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  by 
her  inexorable  guardian,  and  every  motion  strictly 
watched,  lest  she  should  convey  any  assistance  to 
my  father. 

*rMy  birth,  which  happened  a  few  months  after 
the  discovery  of  the  fatal  secret,  increased  ray 
mother's  distress ;  and  the  terror  lest  I  should  fall 
into  the  merciless  hands  of  her  uncle,  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  her  during  her  lying-in.  I  escaped  the  jaws 
of  the  lion,  and  was  conveyed  by  a  faithful  servant 
of  my  mother's  to  a  safe  asylum. 

"  My  father  had  a  sister  who  was  married  to  a 
Mr*  Hamilton,  but  who,  together  with  her  husband, 
was  abroad  at  this  trying  moment.  To  her  ray  fa- 
ther had  written  an  account  of  every  thing  relating 
to  his  unhappy  marriage,  excepting  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments ;  a  gaol  being  preferable  in  his 
eyes  to  the  idea  of  dependance.  His  pathetic  desr 
cription  of  Lady  Lucy's  situation,  and  his  account 
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of  Lord  Somertown's  cruelty,  alarmed  his  sister, 
and  she  wrote  immediately  to  a  friend  she  could 
rely  upon,  and  desired  her  to  find  means  to  inform 
my  mother  that  there  was  a  friend,  she  might  safe- 
ly trust,  ready  to  receive  her  child,  should  she  wish 
to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  her  cruel  uncle. 

"My  mother  most  thankfully  embraced  the  of- 
fer; and  I  was  accordingly  torn  from  my  weeping 
parent's  bosom,  and  conveyed  to  the  asylum  that 
had  been  prepared  for  me. 

"  Lord  Soraertown  was  outrageous  when  he 
found  his  victirti  had  escaped  him  ;  and  he  spared 
no  pains  nor  expeuce  to  find  out  ray  retreat.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  my  watch- 
ful friend  had  me  conveyed  to  my  aunt,  at  Jamaica, 
as  soon  as  my  tender  age  admitted  of  my  under- 
taking such  a  journey.  There  1  remained  until  my 
mother  came  of  age,  at  which  period  she  effected 
her  escape  from  the  confinement  in  which  she  had 
been  kept  upwards  of  four  years. 

"  The  first  use  she  made  of  her  liberty,  was  to 
restore  that  of  my  father ;  and  they  were  re- married 
atSt.  George's,  Hanover-square,  in  the  most  public 
manner  possible.  The  immense  fortune  to  which 
they  now  acceded  promised  them  every  enjoyment 
this  life  can  afford;  but  all  their  pleasures  seemed 
imperfect,  whilst  separated  from  their  beloved  child. 
%t  My  aunt,  at  this  time,  returned  to  England, 
and  came  to  reside  at  this  very  house. 

"  In  this  place  I  was  first  conscious  of  the  em- 
braces of  my  parents,  and  had  1  no  other  reason, 
that  single  recollection  would  endear  Pembertoa 
Abbey  to  my  heart.  I  was  soon  however  removed 
to  the  splendid  seat  of  my  ancestors,  au4  became 
the  prime  object  of  solicitude  to  all  those  that  sur- 
rounded me,  and  I  must  here  candidly  confess,  that 
had.  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  continued  uncloud- 
ed, the  very  essence  of  my  being  would  have  been 
lost  in  slothful  inanity  of  mind,  and  the  best  feei- 
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ings  of  my  heart  stifled  by  a  selfish  regard  to  my 
own  convenience.  But  I  was  intended  for  a  life  of 
trial,  and  my  bufferings  commenced  at  an  early 
period.  My  mother  who  had  always  been  extreme- 
ly delicate,  died  wheh  I  was  no  more  than  twelve 
years  old,  and  tAy  father  was  immediately  involved 
in  a  Chancery  suit>  by  a  claimant  to  the  est  ate  and 
title  to  which  I  Was  lawful  heir.  Lord  Softiertown's 
malice  to  my  mother,  which  survived  her,  induced 
him  to  support  the  claim  of  this  pretender,  and  as 
his  lordship  had  taken  care  to  destroy  the  evidences 
tof  Lady  Lucy  Damlejr's  first  marriage  with  Mr. 
Kvelyn,  which  had  been  celebrated  with  all  its  pro- 
per forms,  and  the  banns  regularly  published,  by 
suborning  the  clerk  to  tear  the  leaf  containing  the 
register  out  of  the  church  books,  the  marriage  cotild 
not  be  proved,  and  1  was  bastardised  by  my  own 
tabther's  undfe,  and  bur  cause  fell  to  the  ground. 
My  father's  grief  'tod  distress  may  be  imagined. 
It  took  such  an  effect  upon  liis  health  that  he  sur- 
vived my  mother  only  two  years.  Destitute  as  I 
tiowwas  of  fortune  and  rank,  I  yet  never  wanted  a 
friend ;  my  uncle,  Mr.  Hamilton,  received  me  into 
his  house,  and  treated  me  like  his  son,  atod  from 
that  time  I  assumed  his  natile.  A  secret  hfcpfe  al- 
ways pervaded  my  mind  that  Lofrd  Somertown's 
heart  would  be  touched  with  remorse  ftrtr  his  in- 
justice to  me;  and  that  he  wduld  restore  ttifr  to  my 
just  rights,  by  permitting  the  mati  to  teturn  who 
had  'been  sent  abroad  by  his  means,  and  whose 
testimony  as  a  witness  to  the  marriage  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  reinstate  me  in  the  privileges  he 
had  deprived  me  of. 

"  In  this  exp'ectation,  however,  1  was  deceived  : 
his  malice  still  pursued  me,  and  although  be  did 
not  know  that  1  had  assumed  the  name  of  Hamil- 
ton, nor  been  ttble  to  ascertain  what  asylum  Wel- 
tered me,  his  endeavours  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
never  relaxed,  until  a  report  of  my  death  beftig  in- 
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dustriously  spread  by  my  friends,  his  lordship  re- 
joicing in  the  extinction  of  his  enemy,  deemed  him- 
self happy  in  the  consummation  of  bis  wishes ;  the 
present  Dak?  of  Albemarle's  father  was  then  the 
possessor  of  my  just  rights,  and  Lord  Somertown, 
who  stood  in  the  same  relationship  to  him  as  to  my 
mother  was  afterwards  appointed  guardian  to  hit* 
son,  the  present  Duke,  by  his  will  made  on  his 
death-bed.  Of  my  relationship,  or  connection  with 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Lord  Somertown  heard  nothing,  as 
he  had  always  been  too  proud  to  investigate  my  fa* 
thers  family ;  and  the  report  of  my  death  preclud- 
ed suspicion.  I  grew  up,  therefore,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  family  seat  without  his  ever  enter- 
taining an  idea  of  my  existence.  When  I  was 
about  nineteen,  I  came  home  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion from  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  received  me 
with  more  than  usual  satisfaction  in  his  counte- 
nance.  . 

"  f  I  am  far  from  despairing/  said  he,  'of  seeing 
you  restored  to  your  just  rights,  if  your  inclina- 
tions should  lead  you  to  second  my  wishes;  but 
remember,  before  1  communicate  what  those  wishes 
are,  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  putting  the  least 
force  upon  your  affections. J* 

"I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  this  prelude  was 
to  lead  to ;  but  my  good  uncle  soon  put  the  matter 
past  a  doubt,  by  telling  me  that  Lord  Somertown 
had  a  grand-daughter  that  resided  with  him,  who 
was  the  most  beautiful  creature  he  ever  beheld, 
but  whose  birth  was  attended  with  such  circum- 
stances of  misfortune,  that  it  is  but  too  probable 
his  lordship  may  find  it  difficult  to  marry  her  to 
his  satisfaction.  'You,'  added  my* uncle,  'are 
supposed  to  be  my  son ;  your  fortune  in  that  case 
must  be  immense.  Lord  S.  does  not  suspect  who 
you  really  are,  and  as  no  reasonable  objection  can 
be  made,  either  to  your  family  or  fortune,  in  your 
present  character,  1  intend  to  propose  the  alliance, 
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provided  you  should  be  as  much  enchanted  with 
the  lovely  Emily  as  I  am  ;  if  you  are  accepted,  it 
will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Lord  S — to  find, 
when  you  have  married  his  grand-daughter,  that 
vou  are  the  lawful  heir  of  such  rank  and  fortune  as 
that  which  certainly  belongs  to  you,  nor  do  I  en- 
tertain a  doubt  that  he  will  immediately  produce 
such  proofs  as  will  re-instate  you  in  your  rights/ 
"  This  scheme  appeared  so  romantic,  and  my 
dislike  to  Lord  Somertowu  was  so  deeply  rooted  in 
my  heart,  that  1  could  scarcely  have  patience  to 
hear  my  uncle  to  the  end  of  his  speech ;  when  he 
paused,  1  said :  You  leave  me  free  to  do  as  I  like, 
my  dear  Sir;  said  I,  and  therefore  I  decline  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  such  a  wretch  as  Lord  S^-; 
let  him  keep  his  malice,  and  leave  me  my  resent- 
ment, 1  could  not  love  a  grand-daughter  of  his,  I 
am  sure,  were  she  as   beautiful  as  Hebe.     Vain 
boast !  of  the  fallacy  of  which  I  was  soon  after 
made  sensible.    The  lovely  Emily  was  kept  in  such 
seclusion,  that  it  might  almost  be  styled  captivity ; 
all  the  privilege  she  enjoyed,  beyond  the  state  of  a 
prisoner,  being  the  liberty  of  walking  sometimes  in 
her  grandfather's  park,  and  even  that  indulgence 
was  restricted  to  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
During  these  rambles  she  was  attended  by  the  go- 
verness who  had  brought  her  up,  and  who  doated 
upon  her.  "  It  chanced  one  morning  in  the  shooting 
season,  that  1  strolled  near  the  precincts  of  Shel- 
don Park ;  my  dogs  spruqg  a  covey  of  partridges^ 
who,  in  their  flight,  made  towards  a  small  inci- 
sure adjoining  to  the  park  gate,  the  interior  of  which 
was  screened  from  my  view  by  aplantation  of  young 
trees.     With  the  eagerness  of  a  young  sportsman 
1  discharged  my  gun,  and  was  preparing  to  climb 
the  fence  insearch  of  my  game,  when  loud  shrieks 
from  withiff,  filled  me  with  consternation  and  dis- 
may.    I  scarcely  knew  ho  w  I  got  to  the  spot  from 
whence  they  proceeded ;  but  when  I  reached  it,  roy 
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terror  was  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  for  I 
beheld  a  female  figure  stretched  on  the  ground, 
covered  with  blood,  and  apparently  lifeless,  whilst  ' 
another  was  bending  over  her  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
not  to  be  described.  I  tod  plainly  perceived  that  I 
was  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  accident,  and  I 
hastened  to  offer  my  assistance  to  the  distressed 
lady.  She  raised  her  bead  to  thank  me,  and  dis- 
covered a  countenance  in  which  was  drawn  the 
strangest  picture  of  grief  I  ever  beheld. 

ic '  My  beloved  child/  exclaimed  she, '  is  wound- 
ed, I  fear  mortally,  let  meintreatyou,Sir,to  assist 
me  in  conveying  her  to  the  Porter's  Lodge,  which 
is  not  far  from  hence.'  I  stooped  to  lift  the  young- 
lady  from  the  ground  ;  her  hat  had  fallen  off,  and 
her  face  was  shaded  by  her  redundant  looks;  but 
when,  with  the  assistance  of  the  elderly  lady,  I 
raided  her  from  her  lowly  bed,  heavens !  what  a 
beauty  struck  ray  senses.  Pale  as  she  was,  with 
disshevelled  locks,  and  her  garments  stained  with 
the  crimson  stream  of  her  blood ;  yet  was  she  the 
most  lovely  object  I  had  ever  beheld.  My  heart 
died  within  me,  as  I  bore  the  lifeless  burden  to  the 
place  her  governess  had  pointed  out  to  me,  for  I  » 
firmly  believed  she  had  breathed  her  last.  When 
we  reached  the  Porter's  Lodge,  the  lovely  Emily, 
(for  it  was  herself)  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  a 
man  dispatched  on  horse-back  to  fetch' the  nearest 
surgeon,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  describe  the  agony  I  suffered  during  the  . 
time  the  sweet  girl  remained  in  a  lifeless  state.  I 
stood,  the  very  image  of  despair,  close  to  the  door 
of  the  chamber  in  which  she  was  laid,  waiting  the 
sentence  of  my  future  happiness  or  misery.  At 
length  I  had  the  unspeakable  joy  of  hearing  the 
delightful  exclamation  from  her  attendants,  that 
she  revived ;  and  shortly  afterwards  my  rapture 
was  increased  by  the  silver  tones  of  her  own  sweet 
voice,  inquiring  where  she  was.     Her  governess 
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then  came  to  me,  and  assured  me  that  Miss  Ilin- 
cheliffe  (that  was  the  name  my  Emily  bore,)  was 
much  better,  and  that  she  could  venture  to  pro- 
pounce,  without  seeing  the  surgeon,  that  the 
wounds  she  bad  received,  were  of  no  material  cou- 
sequeuce. 

'f  My  joy  was  now  as  extravagant  a$  my  grief 
had  been  aeute,  and  1  was  almost  iu  a  delirium, 
from  the  excess  of  the  emotion  I  had  suffered. 
When;  the  surgeon  arrived.,  bis  testimony  con- 
firmed Mm.  Bolton's  favourable  opinion*  for  he 
pronounced  the  wounds  which  were  in  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  arm  not  at  all  dangerous*  and  assured 
us,  that  the  feinting  fit,  in  which  the  lovely  Emily 
had  lain  so  long,  was  occasioned  by  terror  more 
than  by  loss  of  blood. 

*'  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  the  events 
that  fallowed  this  accident,  by  which  J  was  intro- 
duced to  the  arbitress  of  my  fate,  aad  became  ena- 
moured of  the  very  woman,  I  had  declared  to  my 
uncle  1  could  never  love, 

M  The  distress  I  had  shewn  on  this,  occasion,  ex* 
eited  an  interest  for  me  in  the  heart  of  the  b^ati* 
teous  Emily ;  at  first,  the  excuse  ofiuquiring  after 
her  health,  and  entreating  her  to  forgive  the  injury 
J  had  so  unwillingly  done  her,  served  te  apologize 
for  the  liberty  I  took  in  way- laying  her  morning 
rambles;  by  degrees  she  appeared  to  expect  my 
visits,  and  spoq  ventured  gently  to  reproach  my 
negligence,  if  by  any  accident  I  was  later  tbw 
usual  in  making  my  appearance.  Mrs.  Bolton, 
who  longed  for  the  emancipation  of  her  pupil  from 
the  tyranny  she  gro  wed  under,  gave  every  encou- 
ragement to  my  addresses,  and  by  this  imprudent 
act,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  futute  misery  of 
the  person  she  loved  best  in  the  world,  Tq  be 
brief,  our  attachment  was  mutual,  and  we  ex- 
changed vows  of  unalterable  fidelity  to  each  other: 
1  now  entreated  my  uncle  to  make  the  proposal  to 
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Lord  Soraertowtt,  he  had  before  suggested,  explain- 
ing W  him  at  ttoe  game  time,  the  cause  of  this  sud- 
den ^chfcttge  in  my  opinions.  My  uncle  shrugged 
tip  bis  ShouMers  and  sighed. 

'*  H  ffcoW  petverse  is  human  nature/  said  he, 
'  what  is  attainable*  we  always  despise,  whilst  those 
tMttgs  th&t  &re  beyond  outreach,  are  generally  the 
<&jfects  WF  <>ttt  Wishes-  At  the  time  I  proposed  the 
attifcnCe  to  ybn,  there  apjteard  no  impediment  to 
the  tfftibtt ;  yfcuthen  was  averse  to  the  proposal,  and 
I  let  the  'Subject  drop,  little  supposing  you  would 
happen  to  Wish  tb  renew  it  at  a  moment  when  f  atn 
convinced  it  is  impossible ;  Lord  Somertown's  in- 
flexibility to  all  endeavours  at  thwarting  his  wrfl, 
te  almost  proverbial  ^whatever  he  has  Said  shall 
be,  is  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
c  which  altereth  nbt.'  An  attempt,  therefore  to 
tu*n  him  from  his  designs  is  really  akin  to  madness. 
I  iiiVe  just  learnt,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
there  is  an  alliance  for  his  grand-daughter  now  on 
the  tapis;  the  lover  is  Lord  Ballafyn,  of  Ballafyn 
Gastl'e,  in  Inland,  and  as  he  has  never  keen  the 
lady,  it  must  be  the  fortune  the  grand-fathfcr  has 
promised  her,  that  is  the  object  of  his  affections. 
I  was  struck  dumb  by  this  intelligence,  atfd  almost 
ready  to  sink  into  the  ground.  As  soon  as  I  had 
recovered  myself  a  little,  however,  I  entreated  ray 
tmclenotto  let  a  vague  report,  which  might  origi* 
nate  in  the-  fertile  brain  of  sottie  gossiping  match* 
maker,  defer  him  from  tnaking  the  proposal  1  was 
no^  so  eage>r  about;  adding,  with  arl  the  san- 
guine confidence  of  a  youthful  lover,  that  as  ttty 
fortune  exceeded  tbat  of  Lord  B;  it  was  more 
titan  probable,  if  money  was  Lord  Somertown's 
object,  he  tfiight  be  inclined  to  favour  my  ^ttit 
in  preference  to  bis  Lordship^.  My  uncle  shook 
his  head;  but,  nevertheless,  prbtntsed  to  make 
the  application.  He  did  so,  and  was  rejected 
in  the  tnost positive  terms  by  LordSomertown,  whd 
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assured  him  that  Miss  Hinchcliffe  was  disposed  of 
already;  '  she  knows  nothing  of  my  intentions  as 
yet/  added  his  Lordship,  sternly,  'but  it  is  time, 
enough  ;  when  she  knows  ray  will,  she  must  obey 
it.  I  am  therefore  in  no  doubt  about  what  she  may 
thiuk  of  the  proposal.  Her  business  is  to  obey,  not 
to  question.  When  my  uncle  conveyed  this  fatal 
news  to  me,  my  agony  was  beyond  expression,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  1  could  give  utterance  .to 
my  feelings ;  when  I  did  speak,  it  was  ouly  to  re- 
new my  vows  of  never  marrying  any  body  but  Emily. 
My  uncle  in  treated  me  to  abandon  all  ideas  of  so 
mad  an  intention,  and  recalled  to  my  remembrance 
the  sorrows  of  ray  unfortunate  parents,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  hapless  Emily.  This  argument  had 
no  effect,  however,  with  me ;  misery  appeared  in 
no  way  so  certain  as  in  a- separation  from  her  I 
loved ;  and  could  I  but  obtain  the  object  of  my  af- 
fection, the  world  appeared  a  cheap  price  to  pay 
for  such  an  inestimable  treasure.  When  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  Emily,  and  im- 
parting my  sentiments  to  her  upon  our  cruel  situa- 
tion, it  was  some  consolation  to  me  -to  find  her  as 
willing  as  myself  to  brave  the  frowns  of  the  world, 
and  the  dangers  of  poverty,  rather  than  relinquish 
the  sweet  hope  of  being  united.  The  same  roman- 
tic affection  inspired  us  both,  and  under  its  dan- 
gerous influence  we  acted  so  as  to  entail  irremedi- 
able evil  on  ourselves  and  our  offspring.  Lord  So- 
mertown  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  our  attach- 
ment, and  imagined  that  my  uncle's  proposal,  whose 
son  he  supposed  me  to  be,  had  been  made  for  the 
alliance  with  a  view  of  aggrandising  his  family. 
This  unfortunate  blindness  on  Lord  Somertown's 
part  was  but  too  favourable  to  our  secret  corres- 
pondence, and  we  continued  to  meet  without  hin- 
drance or  suspicion.  At  length  the  dreaded  pro- 
posal was  made,  in  person,  by  Lord  Ballafyn,  and 
his  Lordship  introduced  to  Emily,  who  was  inform- 
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ed  by  her  grandfather,  that  she  must  look  upon  his 
Lordship  as  her  future  husband,  without  a  single 
question  being  asked  her,  whether  he  was  agree- 
able to  her  or  not.  * 

"The  day  after  this  dreadful  meeting,  my  be- 
loved Emily  appeared  in  such  distress  and  terror 
of  mind,  that  it  drove  me  almost  to  madness,  and 
in  the  insanity  of  the  moment,  1  proposed  a  clan- 
destine marriage  to  her.    ,There  is  not,  said  I,  any 
danger  of  our  union  being  set  aside,  if  we  can  mice 
accomplish  it,  as  1  am  of  age;  and  it  will  be  easy 
to  get  the  bands  published  without  Lord  Somer- 
town's    knowledge,   who  never  goes  to  church. 
Emily  listened  to  me  with  compliacency,  and  1  soon 
prevailed  with  her  to  consent  to  the  measure,  which 
was  immediately  adopted ;  I  gave  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  clergyman  and  also  to  the  clerk* 
and  by  that  means  obtained  the  secrecy  I  wished 
for;  the  former  had  a  great  impediment  in  his 
speech,  which  defect  he  managed  so  dexterously 
as  to  render  our  names  totally  unintelligible  to  the 
congregation.     Our  being  asked  in  church  was  un-» 
noticed,  a  circumstance  that  was  considerably  as- 
sisted by  several  other  couples  being  asked  at  the 
same  time.     Not  long  afterwards,  during  a  short 
absence  of  Lord  Somertown  from  Sheldon  Park, 
we  were  married  and  fondly  flattered  ourselves  that 
we  were  now  safe  from  the  tyranny  we  dreaded : 
alas !  we  had  for  ever  riveted  the  chains  that  bound 
us,  and  given  our  enemies  a  power  to  hurt  us  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  possessed.   About  three 
months  after  our  marriage,  Emily  received  orders 
to  prepare  herself  to  become  a  bride,  and  she  was 
directed  to  make  the  necessary  purchases  for  her 
nuptials.  It  was  in  vain,  that  the  poor-girl  implor- 
ed her  inexorable  parent  to  listen  to  her  for  a  few 
minutes ;  he  spurned  her  from  him,  telling  her  that 
no  reply  was  necessary  on  her  part,  a^  she  had  no- 
thing to  do  now  she  knew  his  will,  but  to  obey  it. 
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*  Lord  Sheldon,'  said  he,  'is  coming  from  Saxony, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission; 
and  when  he  returns,  your  marriage  will  take  place 
immediately.  Lord  Ballafyri  intends  being  here 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and!  desire,  as  you 
value  your  future  happiness,  to  clear  up  that  dis- 
mal countenance,  and  receive  him  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  my  wishes.'  > 

'■  Poor  Emily  could  make  no  reply  to  this  pe- 
remptory command,  but  quitting  the  room  as  fast 
as  her  trembling  limbs  would  permit  her,  she  sought 
the  refuge  of  her  own  chamber,  and  there,  on  the 
bosom  of  her  faithful  friend,  Mrs.  Bolton,  she  pour? 
ed  forth  the  anguish  of  her  heart;  the  terror  and 
agitation  the  sweet  girl  suffered  en  this  trying  oc- 
casion, brought  on  a  most  alarming'  illness,  and  for 
many  days  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Think  what 
must  have  been,  my  sufferings  when  I  knew  that 
the  beloved  object  of  all  my  (hopes,  in  this  world, 
lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and.  I  did  not  dare  to*  ap* 
proach  her  pillow,  to  whifeper  one  word  of  tender 
consolation  in  her  ear:  The  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Bolton  did  all  she  could  to  mitigate  my  anxiety, 
and  gave  me  regular  information  three  or  four  times 
a  day ;  and  every  night,  duringmy  Emily's  extreme 
danger,  I  watched  beneath  her  window,  disguised 
in  the  course  frock  and  slouched  hat  of  a  plough- 
man; who  being  frequently  employed  to  watch  the 
poachers,  excited  no  suspicion  by  being  seen  lurk- 
ing about  in  the  dead  £>f  the  night. 

"At  length  the.  sweet  creature  was  restored  to 
my  prayers,  and  I  received  the  heart-soothing  tid- 
ings of  her  safety  and  amended  health.  This  joy- 
ful event  was  followed  by  another,  which  appeared 
to  promise  ns  the'  confirmation  of  our  happiness; 
I  mean  the  death  of  Lord  Somertown,  which  hap- 
pened suddenly,  iust  before  Lord  Ballafyn's  ex* 
peoted  arrival.  1  will  not  repeat  the  gay  visions 
of  happiness  that  floated  on  my  brain  when  I  heard 
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of  an  event  so  propitious  to  oar  hopes  of  liberty, 
as  1  never  entertained  a  fear  that  Lord  Sheldon 
could  resemble  his  father  so  closely  as  I  have  since 
found,  to  ray  sorrow,  that  he  did. 

"  The  depth  pf  Lord  Somertown  put  a  stop  to 
all  ideas  of  the  proposed  alliance  with  Lord  B— — - 
for  some  tims ;  and  as  the  new  Lord  was  still  de- 
tained abro&d  by  his  diplomatic  functions,  Emily 
was  left  for -several  months  to  follow  the  bent  of 
her  own  inclination.     It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  it  was  the  society  of  her  husband  she  would 
seek,  under  such  circumstances;  and  many  a  half 
gone  hour  have  we  spent  together,   in  these  very 
apartments,  who$e  private  communications 'with 
Pemberton  Abbey  had  been  but  lately  discovered 
by  a  servant  of  mine,  who  informed  me  of  it,  and 
shewed  me  the  secret  spring  that  closed  the  mys- 
terioasrpanftel.  As  a  reward  for  so  valuable  a  dis- 
covery, I  settled  fifty  pounds.a  year  upon  the  man, 
and  gave  him  that  small  house  to  live  in :  and,  with 
the.  assistance  of  his  wife  and  the  worthy  Mrs. 
Bolton,  whom  you  have  hitherto  known  by  the 
name  of  your  Mamma  Sydney,  youu  beloved  rao^' 
tber*  in  this;  secluded  asylum,  gave  birth  to  a  love- 
ly .  infant,  who  was  immediately ,  baptised  by  the. 
name  of  Fanny.    And  Sruch  were  the  precautions 
adverted  to,  on  thia  occasion,  that  not  the  slightest 
suspicions  were  awakened  Among  tbe  domestics, 
at  Sheldon  Park,  who  W^re  all,  excepting  on?  con- 
fident&l  servant,  wholly  ignorant  of  my  Emily's  ab- 
sence.    As  soon  as  her  weakness  would  permit, 
she  returned  to  her  home,  but  yon  was  left  here 
with;  your  nurte,  the)  wife  of  my  servant. 
\  t  ** /We, now  awaited  Lord  Sheldon'sr  return,  with 
the  utmost  impatience*  as  we  had  come  to  thfe  re~ 
solution  of  declaring  our  marriage  to  him,  at  the 
first  interview.     Alas!  had  we  known  the  horrors 
that  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  return,  we 
should  hgive  fled  to  some  distaiit  climate,  whilst  the 
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possibility  of  16§ht  remamed  within  ow  power. 
Such,  however,  was  oar  infe&ratxon,  that  we  dreamt 
not  of  oar  danger  until  the  dark  cloud  of  irremedi- 
able misfortune  bant  over  oar  devoted  beads^  and 
crushed  as  for  ever.  Bat  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this  dreadful  peat  of  my  narrative. 

"  As  soon  as  Lard  Somertown  armed  m  Loo- 
don,  he  wrote  to  his  niece,  to  inform  her  that  the 
nuptials,  wbieh  he  was  sorry  had  hem  so  long 
delayed  on  hi*  account,  should  be  solemnised  im- 
mediately:  and  that  it  was  his  mtentkm  to  be  at 
Sheldon  Park  hi  ten  days,  from  the  dale  of  his 
letter. 

"  When  Emily  communicated  this  unwelcome 
news  to  ne,  my  mind  suggested  the  propriety  of 
immediately  iufbrmmg  Lord  Somertown  of  our 
marriage,  and  mtreating  his  sanction  to  it,  as  I 
judged  h  would  only  exasperate  him  the  more,  to 
suffer  him  to  come  down  in  the  country  under  such 
erroneous  ideas. 

"  1  accordingly  wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject, 
with  an  eloquence  that  would  hare  moved  any 
heart  bat  his  own;  his  answer  was  crouched  in 
terms  the  most  friendly,  and  contained  only  a  very 
slight  stricture  upon  secret  marriages,  which  he 
said,  were  but  too  often  the  cause  of  much  unhap- 
piness  in  families,  adding,  that  he  hoped  onr's 
would  not  prove  of  that  description.  His  Lord- 
ship requested  my  immediate  presence  in  Loo- 
don,  as  he  said,  it  was  necessary  we  should  have 
some  conversation  together,  previous  to  his. visit- 
ing the  country,  and  he  concluded  his  letter  with 
every  assurance  of  the  most  cordial  friendship. 

"  This  was  so  much  above  my  hopes,  that  I 
was  in  exstacies,  and  my  Emily  was  several  times 
obliged  to  check  my  transports.  Indeed,,  her  ap- 
parent apathy  soon  moderated  my  joy,  for  I  saw 
she  did  not  seem  to  exhilarate  as  I  did;  and  if  any 
thing  could  have  made  me  angry  with  that  angel,  I 
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should  have  been  so  on  that  occasion ;  for  I  Was 
disappointed  at  her  coldness.    ■ 

iC  Alas  !  her's  was  a  presentment  of  evil,  which 
the  subsequent  events  too  soon  justified. 

cc  To  be  brief,  I  tore  myself  away  from  the 
dearer  part  of  my  soul,  and  commenced  my  ill-fated 
journey,  full  of  the  most  pleasing  expectations,  little 
imagining  I  had  seen  my  Emily  for  the  last  time. 
When  1  arrived  in  London,  I  waited  upon  Lord 
Somertown  immediately,  and  was  received  with  the 
utmost  cordiality.  As  soon  as  the  first  compli- 
ments were  over,  I  began  speaking  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  settlements/  and  as  my  uncle  had  autho- 
rised me  to  do,  I  made  the  most  liberal  offers. 
Lord  Somertown  seemed  rather  to  evade  than 
press  the  subject,  and  he  once  said,  with  rather  a 
mysterious  air,  c  there  are  some  circumstances  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  that  perhaps  you  do  not 
suspect  are  known  to  n^e;  on  some  future  day  we 
will  talk  upon  those  matters,  as  I  should  wish  the 
real  rank  of  the  man  my  niece  marries  should  be 
known  to  the  world.'  I  caught  at  this  insinuation, 
and  assured  his  lordship,  that  from  that  moment  I 
could  have  no  secrets  with  a  friend  so  nearly  allied 
to  me.  *  Not  now/  said  he,  nodding  significantly, 
'but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  confi- 
dence will  be  mutual.' 

€t  There  was  something  in  Lord  Spmertown's 
manner1  of  pronouncing  these  words  that  did  not 
please  me ;  yet,  ab  I  could  not  make  any  objection 
to  what  he  said,  I  was  obliged  to  be  silent. 

<fl  wrote  an  account  of  this  interview  to  my 
adored  Emily,  and  also  to  my  uncle.  A  few  days 
after  this  I  received  a  note  from  Lord  Somertown, 
requesting  me  to  dine  with  him  at  his  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Richmond,  as  he  had 
some  business  to  transact  with  me  of  the  utmost 
importance:  1  obeyed  the  fatal  summons  with 
alacrity,  and  reached  the  appointed  place  just  as 
dinner  was  ready. 
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"  Lord  Somertown  welcomed  me  by  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  assuring  me  that  I  had  made 
him  happy  by  this*  ready  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest ;  'and  J  trust/  added  lie  with  a  smile,  'that 
you  will  confess  before  we  part  that  I  am  not  your 
debtor.  Every  thing .  is  arranged  for  your  future 
welfare  in  \  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  of  success.'  I 
understood  by  this  speech,;  that  Lord  Somertown 
alluded>  to  my  claims  (on  the  title  and  estates  of 
Albemarle,  iand.X  expressed  my  warm  sense  of  his 
kind  attention  to  my  interest, * 
^  "  'Say  not  a  word  about  it*!  aqswared  he,  'you 
cannot  judge  haw  much  you  are  obliged  tp  me, 
until  you:  know  what  I  have  dope  for  5  you, — The 
dinner  waits,  let  ua  defer  business  till  that  is  over. 
1  followed  the  fiend  into :  the  dining .  parlour,  we 
dined  tete-a-tete,  but  as  the  servants  waited,  not  a 
word;  passed  during,  dinner.  After  the  cloth  was 
removed  I  adverted  to  tfre  subject  of  our.  former 
correspondency  but  Lord  Somertown  pressed  me 
to  take  some  wine  with  such  eagerness,  that  I  could 
not  refuse,:  i  glass  .after  glass  y as  forced  upon  me* 
which!  swallowed  much  aga^t  my  inclination 
merely  to  get  rid  of  his  importunity.  , «  »# .•  t [  .  -> 
,  >  €\  I  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  Lord>Somertowo 
was  not  driidunghUftself,  for  mji  mind  wassaacau- 
pied  with  the  ideas  that  crowded  upon  it,  that  i  had 
scarcely,  any  perception  ;of;  what  was  passtngjhefdre 
me.  ..When  however,  I  did  observe  it,  I  declined 
driokipg  any  mom.  ,        f        .  ;  ;  :  • 

"  Your  Lordship,''  said  l>  laughing*  "has  a de? 
sign  upon  roe,  for  you  are  making  me  drink*  whilst 
you  are ,  abstaining  from)  wine  yourself.  1  There 
maybe  reasons/  answered. he>  'that  may  render 
it  more  necessary  for  you  to  take  wine,  tban  wopfed 
stand  good  for  me ;  however,  I  believe  you  have 
taken  enough,1  added  he,  emphatically, '  and  there- 
fore you  may  do  as  you  like  about .  having  any 
more/ 
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"  There  was  something  very  mysterious  ia  Lord 
Somertown's  manner,  but  as  1  had  mo  suspicion  of 
his  malice  to  me,  it  excited  my  curiosity  without, 
alarming*  mei  ■/  ■  •■■  » 

*v After  conversing  for  some  time  longer  upon 
indifferent  subjects,  and  studiously  avoiding  the 
one  il  wished  to  lead  to,  Lord  Somertown,  after 
looking  earnestly  at  his  watch  for  some  minuter 
surfdeniy  started  up — '  It  istiitoe,'  said  he  to  drop 
the  mask  of  dissimulation;  the  drug!  have  ad- 
ministered; must  have  taken  effect,  and  I  should 
lose  half  my  vengeance  if  my  victim  remained  in 
ignorance  of  the  hand  that  inflicted  the  blow. 

"As  Lord  Somertown  spoke,  I  involuntarily 
rose  from  my  chair,  and  a  vague  presentment  of 
the  truth  came  over  my  mind/  at  least  of  Lord 
Somertown's  malice  to  me;  for  I  thought  be  had 
administered  poison  in  my  wine.  I  was  mistaken 
•^-deatb  was  too  merciful  a  doom  to  be  awarded 
by  the  monster,  to  the  man  he  hated;  the  drug 
was  intended  to  render  me  inanimate,  and;  by  sus- 
pending: my  powers/ to  make  me  the  easy  victim 
of  his  deep  laid  scheme!  Too  certain  in  its  ef- 
fects, 1  already  felt  the  ail-subduing  influence 
creeping  ovefr  my  frame  ;•  and  whilst  horror  and 
resentment  struggled  at  my  breast,  my  unnerved 
limbs  trembled  beneath  my  weight,  and  almost 
refused  to  sustain  me,  whilst  1  listened  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  my  arch  enemy. 

u'  Know,'  said  he/ in  a  voice  trembling  with 
rage  and  guilt,  f  know  unhappy  wretch,  that  1  am 
acquainted  with,  your  origin ;  yes,  'I  am  informed 
that  you  are  the:  offspring  of  that  proud  beauty 
who  scorned  my  proffered  love,  and  of  my  de* 
tested  rival,  whose  insidious  aits  made  her  forget 
her  dutyv  and  rendered  her  blind  to  tbe  superior 
merit  that  sued  for  her  affections  My  father  hated 
your  parents,  and  I  inherit  fab  hatred  with  Jhii 
title  ;i  your  mother  eluded  my>  vengeance  |>y  de*t|h 
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— your  father  also  escaped  me,  but  their  offspring 
is  mine,  and  I  shall  have  glorious  revenge;  1  see 
your  senses  are  becoming  torpid,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drug  youhaveswallowed,  I  will  there- 
fore hasten  to  inform  you  that  you  are  doomed  to 
live,  but  to  exist  in  such  a  state  of  wretchedness  that 
death  would  be  a  mercy.  Remember,  your  mi- 
sery flows  from  me.:  Oh !  forget  not  that  circum- 
stance, or  1  have  but  half  my  vengeance ;  your 
wife,  too,  my  degenerate  neice,  who  has  dared  to 
unite  her  fate  to  that  of  the  enemy  of,  her  family, 
shall  have  an  equal  portion  of  suffering — let  that 
reflection  gall  you,  and  add  to  the  anguish  of  per- 
petual slavery  ;  the  manner  of  her  punishment  1 
will  not  tell  you,  for  suspense  and  doubt  aggra- 
vate affliction  of  every  kind  :  know  this  only,  she 
shall  wed  another  ? 

The  drug  had  begun  its  operation  indeed,  and 
a  torpor  not  to  be  resisted  was  creeping  over  my 
whole  frame,  yet  when  Lord  Somertown  pro- 
nounced the  last  fatal  words — 'she  shall  wed 
another/  my  expiring  senses  were  awakened,  and 
the  fury  that  transported  my  soul  inspired  one 
last  effort  of  strength :  I  flew,  and  seized  the  col- 
lar of  my  insulting  foe,  but  whilst  [  held  him 
struggling  in  my  grasp,  he  contrived  to  stamp 
with  his  foot,  and  several  of  his  creatures  came  to 
his  assistance.  I  was  easily  secured,  for  the  short- 
lived energy  had  already  subsided,  and  my  stif- 
fening limbs,  and  stupified  senses  overpowered  me 
more  than  the  united  strength  of  the  bravoes. 

"  From  this  moment  I  remembered  nothing 
more,  until  I  found  myself  confined  in  a  narrow 
inconvenient  recess,  which  appeared  intended  for 
a  bed ;  but  the  cruel  way  in  which  my  bands  and 
feet  were  manacled,  prevented  me  from  stretching 
myself  upon  it,  so  as  to  obtain  any  rest.  Impene- 
trable darkness  enveloped  me,  but  the  constant 
splashing  of  water  close  to  my  head,  convinced 
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me  that  I  was  upon  the  sea,  in  some  vessel,  des- 
tined by  my  persecutor  to  convey  me  far  from  that 
happy  land,  where  unjust  imprisonment  is  forbid" 
den  by  the  iaw&. 

"At  first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  my 
wretched  situation,  but  by  degrees  my  recollection 
returned,  and  the  dreadful  truth  flashed  on  my 
awakening  senses.  It  is  surprising  to  me  at  this 
moment  that  phrensy  did  not  seal  my  wretched- 
ness, for  I  remembered  the  dreadful  words,  Vshe 
shall  wed  another;*  and  in  the  agony  they  excit- 
ed, I  attempted  to  tear  off  the  manacles  that  con- 
fined me ;  the  effort  1  made  was  attended  with  so 
much  noise,  that  it  brought  one  of  the  ship's  crew 
to  my  little  cabin. 

" e  What's  in  the  wind  now  V  exclaimed  he  in  a 
rough  tone,  *  you  had  better  be  quiet  my  hearty ; 
you  will  be  worse  off  if  you  don't  mind  what  you 
are  about :  and  considering  the  crimes  you  have 
been  guilty  of,  it  is  no  great  matter.' 

" e  Crimes,'  reiterated  I,  '  what  crimes  can  pos- 
sibly be  laid  to  my  charge,  who  never  injured  any 
one  V 

"  *  You  did  not  do  what  you  wished  to  do/  re- 
plied the  tar,  '  but  that  was  no  thanks  to  you/ 

'*  *  Tell  me,  1  entreat  you,"  said  1,  •  of  what  am 
I  accused  V 

"  *  Oh,  you  have  forgot  it,  have  you  V  answer- 
ed he,  c  that's  comical  too,  by  jingo.  Well  then,, 
I'll  rub  up  your  memory  a  bit.  Don't  you  re- 
member when  you  attempted  to  kill  your  uncle, 
Lord  Somertown  V 

" €  I  attempt  to  kill  Lord  Somertown/  inter- 
rupted I, ■■'  Heavens  what  a  falsehood;  I  never 
even  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  V 

"  '  Why,  as  for  that,  you  know  best/  replied  the 

tar/  '  but  H  argufies  very  little  now  to  deny  it.     I 

should  think  it  rather  unlikely  spch  a  thing  should 

be  invented  of  an  innocent  man ;  but  the  short 

No.  12-  2l 
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and  the  long  of  it  is/  that  your  uncle  says  you  did 
so,  and  out  of  compassion  to  you,  and  to  save  the 
disgrace  of  having  you  hanged,  he  had  you  con- 
veyed on  board  our  vessel,  whilst  you  were  dead 
drunk  ;  for  when  you  found  your  wicked  intention 
was  frustrated,  you  took  a  quantity  of  laudanum, 
in  hopes  to  escape  y5ur  deserts,  but  it  was  not 
enough  to  kill  you,  and  as  the  affair  was  blowed, 
you  must  have  been  prosecuted  if  your  good  uncle 
had  not  sent  you  beyond  seas.  We  shall  land 
you*  as  soon  as  we  find  a  convenient  place,  for  we 
don't  want  the  company  of  murderers  in  the  Blithe 
Betsey,  I  can  assure  you;  but  we  will  take  care  it 
shall  be  where  you  are  not-likely  to  get  away  from 
again.' 

"  The  agony  of  my  mind  at  this  intelligence  may 
easily  be  imagined.  At  first  I  gave  way  to  des- 
pair, and  vented  my  anguish  in  exclamations  of 
sorrow;  but  recollecting  how  fruitless  was  such 
weakness,  I  determined  to  subdue  it.  Whilst  life 
was  spared  me,  escape  was  not  impossible,  and 
lyhen  I  thought  upon  the  cruel  situation  of  my  be- 
loved Emily,  it  awakened  such  an  ardent  desire 
to  rescue  her,  that  it  gave  a  supernatural  strength 
to  my  mind,  and  supported  me  through  the  se- 
verest of  trials. 

iC  As  soon  as  my  informer  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  listen  to  me,  I  told  my  plain  unvarnished 
tale,  and  laid  open,  to  the  honest  seaman,  a  train 
of  iniquity,  that  shocked  his  simple  nature.  He, 
who  had  been  taught  to  hate  me  as  a  murderer, 
now  pitied  me  as  an  oppressed  victim  of  the 
blackest  treachery. 

t€  fle  determined  upon  my  deliverance,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  increased  benevolence,and  unloos- 
ing the  manacles  that  confined  me,  as  a  pledge  of 
his  future  services,  he  bade  me  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  that  he  was  certain  his  captain,  who,  though 
rough  as  the  element  he  ploughed,  was  generous 
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and  humane,  would  scorn  to  be  the  implement  of 
oppression  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  like  Lord  So- 
mertown.  He  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take 
charge  of  me  for  a  large  reward,  under  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  doing  an  act  of  mercy  to  a 
culprit,  who  merited  death,  by  giving  him  a  chance 
of  living  to  repent  his  crimes,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  saving  a  noble  family  from  the  stigma  of  being 
allied  to  a  felon. 

Ci  As  soon  therefore  as  my  new  friend  Jack  Thom- 
son had  repeated  my  melancholy  story  to  him,  and 
removed  the  prejudice  that  had  hitherto  kept  him 
from  speaking  to  me,  I  was  ordered  into  his  cabin, 
and  received  from  Captain  Armstrong  the  Credit, 
my  narrative  deserved.  From  that  moment  I  was 
free,  and  treated  with  the  same  kindness  as  his  chief 
mate,  who  was  also  his  nephew.  The  generous 
Armstrong  was,  however,  bound  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  as  I  was  eager,  beyond  expression,  to 
return  to  England,  that  I  might  ascertain  the  fate 
of  her  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  he  kind* 
ly  promised  to  put  me  on  board  the  first  vessel  we 
should  meet  with,  bound  to  my  native  shore.  f  And 
when  you  get  there  my  friend/  said  he,  *  keep 
close  under  hatches,  or  hoist  false  colours  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy,  until  Roger  Armstrong  returns  to 
his  moorings,  then  never  fear  but  we  will  work  him 
pretty  tightly.  Your  testimony  will  argufy  nothing 
without  a  witness;  you  hs^d  better  therefore  be 
mum  until  you  can jaw  him  to  some  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


An  Affecting  Story  continued. 

"  Two  days  had  only  elapsed,  after  this  promise, 
before  a  vessel  spoke  to  us,  consigned  to  London. 
The  terms  of  my  passage  homeward  were  soon 
agreed  upon,  and  paid  for  by  the  generous  Arm- 
strong, whp  also  supplied  me  with  a  small  sum  for 
my  present  emergency,  and  took  leave  of  me  with  the 
kindness  of  a  brother,  recommending  the  greatest 
caution  in  concealing  myself  from  Lord  Somertown, 
whose  determination  to  destroy  me  could  not  be 
doubted,  and  who  would  now  have  double  reason 
to  wish  my  extermination.  I  thanked  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  attend  to  his  advice :  I  therefore  purchas- 
ed a  complete  sailor's  habit,  and  thus  disguised 
might  have  passed  my  nearest  friend  without  sus- 
picion. 

"These  precautions  were,  however,  of  little 
avail,  for  as  we  were  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
within  a  few  leagues  of  our  native  land,  we  were 
attacked  and  captured  by  a  French  Vessel,  of  such 
superior  force  as  made  all  resistance  on  our  side 
vain.  * 

"  My  story,  in  this,  presents  but  little  variety. 
A  prisoner,  unaided  by  money,  undistinguished  by 
apparent  rank,  I  suffered  the  severest  hardships ; 
nor  could  I  procure  my  exchange,  although  I  wrote 
several  letters  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Hamilton,  describ- 
ing my  situation,  and  entreating  his  assistance :  to 
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these  letters  I  received  no  answer,  and  foti?  tedious 
years  rolled  away  in  hopeless  captivity.  At  length 
two  of  ray  fellow  prisoners/  whose  fortunes  appear- 
ed as  desperate  as  mine*  proposed  to  me  to  attempt 
an  escape.  We  did  so,  and  succeeded*  and  after 
encountering  perils  that  would  have  disheartened 
minds  less  determined  upon  emancipation,  we  land- 
ed upon  a  lonely  part  of  the  coast  of  Sussex,  hav- 
ing been  several  days  buffeting  the  waves  in  an 
open  boat,  without  provision,  without  a  compass, 
and  in  momentary  danger  of  perishing  from  hunger 
and  fatigue*  if  we  even  escaped  the  stormy  ocean. 

C(  The  joy  so  naturally  the  consequence  of  such 
an  escapes  was  considerably  diminshed  in  my  breast, 
by  the  dread  that  seized  me,  as  I  reflected  upon 
the  forlorn  state  in  which  I  left  my  beloved  Emily, 
when  I  was  torn  from  my  native  land  by  her  bar-t 
barous  uncle*  -*  My  heart  died  within  me  as  I 
thought  upon  what  she  might  have  suffered,  and 
tears  and  sighs  succeeded  to  the  effusions  of  joy 
that  broke  forth  at  my  first  landing. 

tc  My  fellow  sufferers  and  I  were  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  our  hunger  and  nakedness,  by  a  be* 
nevolent  gentleman,  whose  hospitable  mansion  re- 
ceived us  for  one  night.  This  amiable  man,  whose 
vicinity  to  the  sea-side  exposed  him  to  frequent  ap- 
plications from  shipwrecked  mariners,  was  the 
greatest  philanthropist  on  earth ;  he  dedicated  the 
chief  of  his  fortune  to  the  relief  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures; and  always  kept  warm  coarse  cloathing  in  his 
house,  to  bestow  upon  the  half-perished  creatures 
that  were  so  often  thrown  upon  his  mercy  by  the 
storm  and  tempest.  Clad  in  a  complete  suit  of 
this  comfortable  apparel,  and  supplied  with  a  small 
sum  for  my  present  necessities,  I  took  leave  the 
next  morning  of  my  benevolent  host,  and  pursued 
my  journey  towards  the  metropolis,  so  much  dis- 
guised in  my  appearance,  that,  had  not  hardship 
and  long  suffering  already  altered  my  countenance, 
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it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to  re- 
cognize me. 

"  When  I  arrived  in  London  I  made  several  en- 
quiries concerning  the  family  of  Lord  Somertown, 
but  could  learn  nothing  more,  than  that  he  was 
in  good  health,  for  little  was  known  at  those  places 
where  1  could  venture  to  enquire.,  concerning  the 
interior  management  of  his  family.  I  did  not  there- 
fore make  any  stay  in  town,  but  hastened  to  reach 
my  native  home,  not  doubting  that  t  should  find 
all  the  relief  I  stood  in  need  of  assoon  as  I  reached 
my  reputed  father's  house.  Alas!  how  miserably 
was  I  disappointed,  when  1  arrived  there,  weary 
and  almost  sinking  with  fatigue  and  sorrow,  to 
find  it  shut  up,  and  to  hear  the  heart-breaking  in- 
telligence from  the  only  domestic  that  inhabited 
the  forlorn  pile,  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  only 
son  had  affected  Mr.  Hamilton's  health  and  spirits 
so  severely,  that  he  had  quitted  England,  and  was 
gone  to  reside  abroad  entirely. 

rr  I  had  nearly  sunk  on  the  ground  when  I  beard 
the  cruel  tidings,  but  fearful  of  making  a  discove- 
rj  of  myself,  at  a  moment  *hen  concealment  *as 
become  more  important  than  ever,  I  commanded 
my  emotions  therefore,  and  enquired  whether  this 
little  mansion  was  still  inhabited  by  the  same  per- 
son that  occupied  it  five  years  before ;  the  servant 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  bent  my  footsteps 
hither.  Without  discovering  myself,  I  enquired 
of  my  faithful  servants  if  they  knew  what  was  be- 
come of  Mrs.  Bolton,  at  first  they  hesitated,  but 
Franklyn  happening  to  look  earnestly  in  my  face, 
uttered  a  scream  and  exclaimed,  '  Good  Heavens ! 
can  it  indeed  be  my  beloved  master;'  disguise 
was  now  useless,  and  1  acknowledged  myself  to 
him,  intreating  him  to  be  prudent,  and  not  let  my 
arrival  be  suspected ;  he  promised  to  obey  my  com- 
mands, and  after  having  forced  me  to  take  some 
refreshment,  he  satisfied  my  curiosity  without  eas- 
ing my  heart. 
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"  I  then  found  that  Mrs.  Bolton  was  the  secret 
inhabitant  of  Pemberton  Abbey,  where  she  acted 
the  part  of  a  mother  to  my  beloved  child.  4  Oh 
shew  me  to  her/  said  1,  '  she  can  tell  me  some- 
thing of  my  adored  Emily,  whose  beauteous  image 
I  am  dying  to  embrace/ 

"  *  Alas !  alas !'  said  the  faithful  Franklyn,  '  the 
news  Mrs.  Bolton  can  tell  you  of  Lady  Emily  will 
not  give  you  pleasure,  would  to  God  you  were 
never  to  hear  it.'  This  speech  only  rendered  me 
more  impatient  to  hear  my  doom  : — f  What  is 
there/  exclaimed  I,  '  that  can  surpass  what  my 
own  terrified  imagination  now  suggests.  To  be 
brief,  I  was  introduced  through  the  subterraneous 
passage  into  the  Abbey,  and  left  in  one  of  its  deso- 
late apartments,  whilst  Franklyn  went  to  prepare 
Mrs.  Bolton  for  my  reception. 

"  The  good  woman  came  to  me  with  streaming 
eyes,  and  spreading  out  her  arms,  embraced  me 
with  the  affection  of  a  parent.  For  some  minutes 
her  sobs  choaked  her  utterance,  but  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak,  she  exclaimed,  '  Oh  !  my  friend,  you 
have  come  too  late  to  save  our  Emily  V  'She  is 
dead  then!'  said  I,  sinking  into  the  seat  that  stood 
nearest  me.  '  Oh  no,  she  is  not  dead,  death 
would  have  been  a  mercy  compared  to  the  anguish 
she  has  suffered/  'Tell  me,  oh  tell  me  the 
worst/  said  I,  *  my  mind  is  prepared  for  horror/ 

" '  Your  Emily  is  married  then/  answered  she, 
whilst  a  torrent  of  tears  burst  from  her  eyes. 
'  She  is  married,  or  rather  tied,  to  a  tyrant  whose 
cruelty  no  sweetness  can  soften,  no  gentleness 
subdue/ 

•c  My  agony  was  now  without  bounds,  and  for 
several  minutes  I  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and 
distraction :  At  first  view  of  my  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, I  was  inclined  tp  throw  some  blame  on  Emily. 
c  Ah  where/  exclaimed  T,  c  was  that  faith  so  often 
pledged  to  me,  that  love  which  she  so  solemnly 
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had  vowed  shoal d  never  change?  Surely  had 
they  existed  with  their  wonted  firmness,  no  threats, 
no  persuasions  could  have  induced  her  to  renounce 
me !  she  would  have  preferred  death  to  snch  an 
infidelity ! 

'"Blame  not  that  faultless  creature/  replied 
Mrs.  Bolton,  '  for  she  is  a  martyr  to  the  most  ex- 
alted virtue,  and  her  affection  for  you,  her  undying 
tenderness  for  your  memory,  could  not  be  more 
strongly  proved  than  by  the  action  that  made  ber 
the  wife  of  Lord  Ballafyn.  She  had  been  imposed 
upou  by.  an  account  of  your  death,  and  when  sunk 
in  the  affliction  that  belief  entailed  upon  her,  the 
preservation  of  the  dear  pledge  of  your  lov£  alone 
could  rouse  her  to  any  regard  for  what  was  passing 
in  a  world  she  no  longer  wished  to  remain  in;  but 
for  the  sake  of  that  sweet  innocent :  what  thea 
must  have  been  her  agony,  when  she  was  informed 
by  her  cruel  uncle,  that  he  held  her  darling  in  his 
power,  and  that  a  compliance  with  his  proposals, 
and  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands,  could 
alone  insure  its  safety.  The  wretched  mother  lis- 
tened with  horror  to  the  dreadful  alternative— 
the  dissolution  of  soul  and  body  could  not  have  in- 
flicted a  severer  pang  than  that  which  wrung  her 
heart,  when  obliged  to  choose  between  the  sen- 
tence of  death  for  her  infant,  or  misery  for  herself* 
Maternal  tenderness  triumphed,  and  the  lovely 
victim  was  led  to  the  altar  in  mute  agony  to  seal 
her  wretched  doom,  and  complete  the  triumph  of 
diabolical  revenge. 

"  Before  the  inauspicious  nuptials,  however,  she 
insisted  upon  the  possession  of  her  child,  which 
was  accordingly  delivered  to  her,  and  by  her  confid- 
ed to  my.  care,  with  the  most  solemn  injunction  to 
conceal  it  in  some  place  of  security  from  die  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Somertown,  whose  vengeance  she 
still .  dreaded,,  and  on'  whose  promises  she  could 
place  no  reliances  My  knowledge  of  4he  secret 
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inlet  to  Pemberton  Abbey,  made  me  choose  that 
for  my  asylum,  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  consent  being 
obtained,  I  retired  hither,  unsuspected  and  un- 
known ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  supposed,  since  Mr. 
Hamilton's  absence,  that  any  one  inhabited  that 
mansion,  excepting  the  servant  left  to  take  care  of 
it,  whose  superstitious  fear  of  the  wing  I  inhabit, 
"which  is  reported  to  be  haunted  by  a  man  dressed 
in  complete  armour,  effectually  secures  me  from 
any  interruption  from  her. 

"  '  Where  then  is  my  Emily/  cried  I,  in  a  tone  of 
agony,  *  oh  fell  me  where  she  is,  that  I  may  fly  and 
snatch  her  from  the  tyranny  she  groans  under,  1 
will  afcsert  my  right  to  her,  although  legions  of  in- 
fernal beings  guarded  the  access  to  her  prison V 

11  •  Immiediately  after  het  nuptials,'  replied  Mrs. 
Bolton,  '  the  atagelic  sufferer  was  dragged  to  Ire- 
land by  the  unfeeling  man  who  had  married  her — 
thete  sh£  has  been  imijiurGd  ever  since  in  an  old 
castle  belonging  to  her  tyrant,  without  £ven  th£ 
consolation  of  a  single  friend's  con versation  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  captivity ;  and  during  the  space 
of  three  long  years,  I  have  received  but  two  letters 
frOihher ;  the  last  contains  onty'afew  lines,  aad  ar- 
rived it  few  days  ago ;  it  came  through  the  medium 
of  Franklyn.'  Mrs.  Bolton  took  the  fetter  from 
her  pocket  book,  and  1  eagerly  snatching  it,  read 
these  wbfrcfa  :— 


« 


'<  My  kind  Friend, 


u  'Accept  the  best  thanks  a  broke*  heart  can  of* 
fe*  fo*  t&e  cate  you  take  of  my  treasure ;  I  am 
tfbfigted  to  withdraw  it  from  you  for  reasons  that  I 
dfcre  rtot  name;  feax  hot  to  trust  it  to  the  carfe  of 
the  person  -1  ghaTl  send fot  it,  *vho  will  tell  yop  a 
secret  known  onlv  to  us  ihrefc,  and  thereby  prove 
her  identity."       "  E.  H. 

12.  2  m     .  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  Affecting  Story  concluded. 

"  And  is  my  precious  child  gone  then?"  said  1, 
i(  shall  1  not  even  embrace  her," 

"  She  is  still  with  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Bolton, 
iC  and  I  am  happy  you  came  before  her  removal,  it 
will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to>  me." — So  saying,  the 
worthy  woman  led  me  to  the  apartment  that  con- 
tained my  blooming  treasure. 

"1  will  not  dwell  upon  that  scene,  the  emotions 
excited  by  rapture,  mingled  with  extreme  anguish, 
were  too  much  for  my  agitated  frame,  and  delirium 
was  the  consequence;  for  several  days,  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton attended  me,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  my  re- 
covery ;  at  length,  however,  my  youth  triumphed 
oyer  disease,  and  I  was  restored  to  health  of  body, 
but  not  to  sanity  of  mind ;  and  the  wild  project  of 
visiting  Ireland,  to  emancipate  my  injured  Emily, 
became  the  darling  object  of  my  every  wish,  and 
the  fixed  determination  of  my  soul. 

"  There  was  so  much  method  in  the  madness 
that  affected  me,  that  Mrs.  Bolton  was  not  aware 
of  the  danger  of  my  situation,  and  she  suffered  me 
to  depart  on  my  wild  expedition,  without  opposi- 
tion. How. I  found  my  way  to  Ballafyn  Castle, 
J  cannot  now  tell,  but  certain  it  is  I  reached  it, 
notwithstanding  the  thousand  difficulties  that  seem- 
ed to  oppose  so  perilous  an  undertaking. 
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"The  result  of  the  attempt,  however,  was  an  in- 
crease of  wretchedness.  Lord  Ballafyn,  had  been 
apprised  1  believe  of  my  existence,  by  some  strange 
chance;  and  I  was  suspected,  as  soon  as  observed 
to  loiter  near  the  Castle ;  by  a  stratagem,  I  was 
induced  to  enter  its  walls,  and  by  its  base  owner, 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  ruffians,  who  conveyed 
me  on  board  a  ship  that  was  lying  at  a  neighbour-' 
ing  port,  waiting  to  receive  recruits  for  the  West 
India  Service.  In  this  receptacle  of  misery,  I  wks 
stowed  down  in  the  hold  with  a  set  of  unfortunate 
beings,  who  had  been  inveigled,  or  rather  kidnap- 
ped by  the  wretches  employed  to  procure  them  for 
a  service,  no  man  would  enter  voluntarily. 

€t  I  will  pass  over  all  the  sufferings  of  the  voy- 
age. Alas!  1  was  not  sensible  to  all  their  poig- 
nancy, for  mental  imbecility  threw  its  friendly 
cloud  over  half  my  sorrows,  and  for  many  weeks, 
I  was  almost  unconscious  of  my  existence. 

*c  In  our  wav  to  the  island  we  were  bound  to,  our 
vessel  touched  at  Jamaica,  and  there  the  yellow 
fever  breaking  out  amongst  our  ship's  crew,  we 
were  landed  for  the  recovery  of  our  health ;  I  en- 
tered the  hospital  amongst  the  rest,  and  stretched 
upon  my  wretched  pallet,  was  expected  hourly  to 
expire. 

"  An  English  gentleman,  of  large  fortune,. who 
resided  on  the  island,  had  long  made  it  his  custom, 
io  imitation  of  the  benevolent  Howard,  to  dedicate 
not  only  his  fortune  but  bis  time,  to  the  divine  task 
of.  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
He  visited  the  prisons, the  hospitals,  in  short,  every 
species  of  wretchedness,  and  no  fear  of  infection,  no 
considerations  of  personal  safety,  could  for  an  in- 
stant, impede  his  beneficent  exertions. 

"  This  philanthropist,  this  friend  of  the  human 
race,  visited  my  forlorn  pallet,  little  imagining  the 
reward  prepared  for  his  benevolence .s  Yes,  my 
sweet  girl,  his  angelic  goodness  was  rewarded,  for 
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in  the  person  of  the  forsakep  sufferer,  he  bad  visited 
from  motives  of  pure  humanity,  be  found  a  long 
lamented  and  still  tenderly-beloved  nephew. 

It  was  my  worthy  uncle,  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose 
godlike  charity  led  him  to  my  succour,  when  the 
lamp  of  life  was  just  expiring,  and  my  sufferings 
and  my  wrongs  were  just  sinking  into  the  vale  of 
oblivion ! ! 

"  The  tenderest  care,  the  most  unremitting  so- 
licitude, joined  to  a  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disorder,  rendered  superior  to  all  others  from  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  soon  conquered  my- bodily 
indisposition ;  but,  alas !  the  distemper  of  my 
mind  lay  deeper  rooted,  and  long,  very  long  did 
it  baffle  every  tender  effort  made  by  my  more  than 
father,  for  my  restoration. 

"  At  length,  when  he  had  nearly  relinquished 
all  hopes  of  my  recovery,  my  reason  was  restored 
to  me,  and  I  bad  the  inexpressible  delight  of  once 
more  embracing  my  truly  paternal  friend. 

"  Heavens,  what  a  scene  followed !  It  is  impos- 
sible to  paint  the  indignation  felt  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
whilst  he  listened  to  the  recital  of  my  wrongs. 
Not  all  the  humanity  that  ailed  bis  worthy  heart, 
could  prevent  him  from  wishing  to  bring  to  con- 
dign punishment  the  abandoned  author  of  my 
woes. 

"He made  immediate  preparations  for  returning 
to  England,  determined  to  lose  no  time  and  spare 
no  expence  in  order  to  expose  the  villany  of  60 
daring  an  outrage  upon  the  safety  of  civilized  so- 
ciety. But,  alas !  a  premature  death  put  an  end 
to  all  these  projects. 

"  My  dear  uncle  was  seized  with  a  fever,  caught 
by  his  too  close  attendance  upon  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate objects  of  his  bounty,  and  a  few  days  ter- 
minated his  valuable  existence. 

"Before  be  expired,  however,  he  secured  all 
his  possessions  to  me,  and  left  me  as  rich  and  as 
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wretched  as  he  b^d  been  hieajgelf,  before  the  exer- 
cise of  philanthropy  bad  raised  him  above  the 
world  he  inhabited,  qnd  fitted  him  for  a  better. 

"  A  relapse  into  my  former  malady  was  the  con- 
sequence  of  the  grief  I  felt  at  my  uncle's  death. 

That  kind  friend  had  foreseen  the  probability  of 
such  a  misfortune,  apd  provided  accordingly  for  my 
safety,  and  the  security  of  my  fortune  in  case  of  such 
an  event,  by  appointing  two  gentlemen  my  trustees 
whose  integrity  he  could  rely  upon.  They  fulfilled 
his  expectation ;  and  by  their  humane  attention  I 
w^s  preserved  daring  three  melancholy  years, 
from  the  priserable  consequences  of  occasional  in- 
sanity, and  at  length,  restored  to  the  full  posses- 
sion of  my  senses,  and  all  the  enjoyment  .of  my 
fortune  I  could  now  hope  to  experience. 

"My  most  earnest  wish  was  now  to  returo  to 
England,  for  my  lacerated  heart  panted  to  enquire 
after  my  Emily  and  her  offspring.  Mr.  Barlowe 
one  of  my  trustees,  opposed  me,  however,  and  en- 
treated me  to  wait  until  the  inquiries,  he  bstd  set  on 
foot  relative  to  the  objects  of  my  anxiety,  should 
be  replied  to.  Alas,!  the  result  of  those  inquiries 
gave  the  death  blow  to  my  hopes.  My  Emily,  1 
found,  was  no  more;  her  beatified  spirit  was  now 
become  an  inmate  of  the  Heaven  for  which  her 
sorrows  had  so  perfectly  prepared  her ;  and  my 
lovely  infant,  Mrs.  Bolton  wrote  me  word,  had 
been  conveyed  to  France,  by  the  lady  to  whom  my 
Easily  had  confided  her,  and  that,  notwithstand-* 
ing  all  the  enquiries  she  had  since  made  after  the 
sweet  innocent,  she  bad  never  been  able  to  obtain 
the  slightest  information,  although  she  bad  strictly 
followed  the  directions  given' her  by  the  lady  who 
took  her  lovely  charge  from  her,  and  who  styled 
herself  Lady  Betty  Molineux.  'As  no  reason 
was  ever  assigned  for  taking  the  dear  child  from 
my  care/  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  in  her  letter,  '1 
think  the  action  never  could  be  the  free  will  of  my 
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sweet  Emily;  she  would  not  have  wounded  a 
heart  so  ti*uly,  so  long  devoted  to  ber  service,  with- 
out-explaining the  motives  of  such  a  proceeding; 
I  have  looked  at  both  her  letters  on  the  subject  of 
the  child's  removal,  and  compared  them  with 
others  in  my  possession,  and  every  time  I  examine 
them  I  feel  more  and  more  convinced  they  are 
forgeries. 

" €  From  this  belief  I  am  inclined  to  fpar  the 
dear  child  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  inexorable 
enemy  of  her  family.  But  you  can  travel,  my 
good  friend ;  seek  her,  therefore,  in  France,  you 
cannot  fail  of  knowing  your  child  by  her  likeness 
to  her  mother. 

cs  '  You  are  supposed  dead  by,  every  one.  Your 
inquiries  cannot  alarm  the  most  vigilant  suspicions. 
Go  and  prosper/ 

•'I  followed  my  friend's  advice;  but  without 
success.  I  resided  several  years  in  France ;  tra- 
velling from  place  to  place,  still  cherishing  the 
hopes  of  finding  my  darling,  but  still  meeting  dis- 
appointment. 

*f  About  a  year  ago  I  returned  to  Jamaica, 
on  some  business  of  importance,  and  there  met  my 
kind  friend,  Mr.  Barlowe. 

'  C€  In  speaking  to  him,  one  day,  on  the  subject 
jnext  my  heart,  I  dwelt  upon  the  fruitless  search  1 
had  been  making  after  my  lost  daughter.  He 
then  related  to  me  a  story  of  a  friendless  girl,  who 
had  been  placed,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  at  the 
school  where  his  daughter  had  been  educated ;  and 
the  description  he  gave  of  your  person,  age,  and 
the  time  of  your  being  placed  at  school,  corres- 
ponded so  exactly  with  my  own  narrative,  that  I 
felt  assured  I  had  found  the  long-lost  jewel. 

"  I  hastened  to  England,  and  found  my  hopes 
confirmed,  by  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  related  th6  cir- 
cumstance of  her  nocturnal  visit  to  your  charrtber! 
soon  after  you  became  the  protege  of  your  near 
relation,  Lady  Ellincourt. 


* 
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"She  told  me  she  had  written  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject during  my  stay  in  France;  by  some  chance 
however,  the  letter  had  never  reached  me,  and 
thus  my  sorrows  had  been  protracted.  I  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  Lady  EUincourt  and  her 
son  had  left  England,  and  Mrs.  Bolton  at  first 
imagined  you  had  accompanied  them.  This  opi- 
nion proved  erroneous,  for  1  soon  afterwards  found 
you  in  London.  . 

"You  must  remember  our  first  meeting." 
"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  Fanny,  "and  the 
strange  unaccountable  emotions  of  my  heart,  when' 
first  the  sound  of  your  voice  struck  upon  my  ear. 
.My  dear,  dear  father/'  continued  the  lovely  girl, 
dropping  on  her  knees  before  her  parent,  "receive 
your  daughter'^  fond  assurance  that  every  moment 
of  her  future  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you.  Oh 
may  heaven,  in  its  infinite  mercy,  grant  that  my 
tender  assiduities  may  succeed  in  soothing  your 
deep-felt  sorrows,  and  awaken  a  gleam  of  joy,  to 
gild  the  evening  of  your  day !'' 

"  Sweet  recompense  for  all  my  sufferings/'  said 
Mr.  Hamilton,  "  a  treasure  richer  than  expression 
can  impart !  Ah !  where  is  sorrow  if  thou  art  mine? 
or,  shall  I  murmur  at  aught  that  is  withheld  whilst 
thou  art  restored  to  me  ?  1  have  but  little  more  to 
relate  of  my  story. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  convinced  myself  that  yon 
were  indeed  ray  daughter,  I  wrote  to  Lady  Ellin- 
court  upon  the  subject,  and  received  the  kindest 
answer  possible.  Her  ladyship  entreated  me,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  matter  secret,  until  her  return, 
and  to  act  with  caution  respecting  Lord  Somer- 
town,  who,  though  advanced  in  age,  has  not 
grown  in  goodness.  1  have  followed  her  ladyship's 
advice,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  my  darling, 
whose  footsteps  have  been  closely  watched  by  an 
anxious  father,  ever  since  he  was  so  happy  to  find 
her. 
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**  Lord  Somertown  does  t\6t  stispect  tny  exist- 
ence;  for  itoy  face  is  so  much  altered  it  is  impos- 
sible he  should  recollect  me;  particularly  as  he 
supposes  me  dead  so  many  years  ago,  for  the  re- 
port of  my  having  died  of  the  yellow  fever  had 
b£en  carried  to  Lord  JBallafyn,  by  the  Captain  to 
whofce  care  he  consigned  me. 

<r  I  had,  otie  evening,  the  pleasure  of  terrifying 
my  cruel  enemy,  by  speaking,  in  my  own  voice, 
close  at  his  ear  some  words  that  struck  with  deep 
retndrs^  his  guilty  sdttl,  and  raadehitn  shrink,  ap- 
palled at  the  dreadful  warnirtg,  whilst  terror  pal- 
sied hifc  tottering  fraftie,  he  fell  oA  the  ground,  in- 
capable of  Ascertaining  from  whence  the  voice 
cariie. 

•  *  I  had,  thferefotfe,  plenty  of  tinte  to  escape;  and 
to  this  hlontent  he  supposes  the  words  were  utter- 
ed by  some  supernatural  being. 

n  Wheti*  tftetefbte,  I  fotirid  tfiy  precious  child 
tinder  thfeprotefctfoh  of  so  near  a  connection  of  heir 
bitterest  enemy,  I  determined  to  kit  with  thfe  itaost 
btiftpulous  citfctaftiispecttort,  and  to  forbear  making 
IrcroWn  my  fclaim  until  the  return  of  Lord  Ellin- 
cOtirt  rind  life  atn&bte  mother  should  reridef  my 
darling's  Situation  secure,  during  the  fiAie  neces- 
sary fot  the  investigation  that  fe  to  restore  her  to 
her  rights  in  society;  that  happy  moment  ap- 
proaches, To*  Lady  EHhibourt  te  expected  every 
day/' 

•*  I  kfrtftf  it,"  said  Fafaty,  interrupting  hei-  fatter, 
"  I  ba*6  tefceiVed  &  tetter  froniher  own  de&r  hand, 
atifadtihcing  that  blessed  news." 

°  L6f&  Ellihcourt,"  rfeplted  Mr.  Hamilton, "  has 
inarritd  a!  daughtet  of  Mr.  Batlowe,  my  old  friend 
aid  trustee;  and  ih  tier  person,  my  sweet  gftrl 
oWiisanotfeer  Sincere  friendV' 

"I  owe  to  Emily  Barloive'a  kindness,"  itaA 
iPiahny,  *  all  the  happiness  I  now  Vnjoy,  lor  her 
bounty  saved  me  from  the  cruel  fate,  Miss  Brid^ 
well  had  destined  me  to,  I  should  certainly  have 
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been  sent  to  the  workhouse,  but  for  ber  kind  inter- 
ference.' 

**  My  child  has  been  the  peculiar  care  of  Provi- 
dence/' answered  Mr.  Hamilton,  "through  every 
eventful  period  of  her  life,  and  to  that  divine  and 
unerring  protection  do  I  still  commend  her. 

"May  the  seraph  that  watches  over  innocence^ 
still  hover  near  to  keep  my  darling,  until  her  fond 
father  can  acknowledge  her  to  the  world. 
•  "I  must  now  re-conduct  my  Fanny  to  her  cham- 
ber, for  the  night  wears  apace;  and  although  the 
interest  of  my  story  has  kept  you  waking,  I  can 
plainly  see  the  traces  of  fatigue  upon  your  counten- 
ance. Return  to  you  rest  my  child,  and  may  the 
blessing  of  a  father  seal  your  slumbers ;  1  shall  not 
see  my  dear  girl  again,  uptil  I  come  to  claim  hers 
for  I  am  going  to  set  off  for  London  by  the  dawn 
of  day,  to  meet  the  Ellincourt's  on  their  arrival,  and 
to  arrange  matters  for  the  important  changes  that 
must  take  place ;  Mrs.  Bolton  will  accompany  me. 
So  saying,  Mr  Hamilton  embraced  his  daughter, 
who  then  clasped  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Bolton's 
neck,  aud  sobbed  Her  adieu.'* 

'.'  What  shall  I  do  said  the  sweet  girl,  with  the 
ne^ly  awakened  feehTigs  of  my  agitated  heart? 
Hdw  conceal  tHetn  from  the  penetrating  e^es  of  Co- 
lonel Kosstf  "  You  must  keepin  tnind,"  j'eplied'Mr. 
Hamilton,  "that  he  is* ittfe  brother  of  Lord  Balla- 
fyn,  zndl  the  friend  of  the  cruel  persecutor  of  yotir 
sainted  mother,  as  well  as  yoiir  fbftd  fotW's  bit- 
t£re&  enertry  Surely  tlfede  reflections  cannot  fail 
of  producing  the  necessary  caution.'1  ^ 

Mri  ttfcitfiltort  now  led  Fanny  baick  ^f  this  Vattie 
wafy  she  hhd  e6rtt£/and  having  seenherWafe  through 
the  tit ysfeKou'a  v  pHrihei;  bid  her'  a  fitiitf  adfeti. 

tt  was  ra'vaitf  that  the  agitated  girl  threw  hferaelf 
upon  her  bed;  Steteaunder  tM  impressions  that  now 
firfedttei*  mind;  vfcas  impossible;  and' morning  sur- 
prised her,  before  she  had"  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
1     12.  2  if 
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single  instant.  She  arose  therefore  from  her  pillow,, 
and  employed  the  intermediate  time  between  that 
and  breakfast,  in  removing  as  much  as  possible,  the 
traces  of  fatigue  and  weeping  from  her  countenance. 
She  succeeded  better  than  she  jexpected,  and  des- 
cended to  the  breakfast  parlor,  with  tolerable  com- 
posure ;  the  day  past  without  any  material  occur- 
rence, and  Fanny  retired  at  an  early  hour  to  her 
chamber,  under  the  plea  of  a  bad  head-ache,  that 
she  might  renovate  her  exhausted  spirits,  by  a 
good  night's  rest. 


^     ■■    .|T,        | 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


•*. 


Consternation. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Fanny  inhabit- 
ed one  of  the  suite  of  apartments  belonging  to 
Lady  Ellincourt,  and  that  consequently  she  was 
a  considerable  distance  from  any  room  that  was 
occupied  ;  this  recollection  had  been  a  consola- 
tion to  her  whilst  engaged  in  her  nocturnal  visit, 
as  her  absence  from  her  chamber  was  less  likely  to 
be  discovered. 

On  the  morning  following  Fanny's  early  retreat 
to  her  pillow,  Lady  Maria  Ross  was  surprised  at 
her  not  appearing  at  breakfast,  although  the  usual 
hour  was  long  past.  €€  I  cannot  think  what  is  be- 
come; of  Fanny/'  said  her  ladyship  to  the  Colonel, 
"  she  i&4iever  so  late  as  this.,  do  ring  and  desire 
the  servant  to  enquire  for  her,"    The  Col.  rang  the 
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bell ;  f<  I  dare  say,"  said  he,  carelessly,  rf  she  is 

feme  to  take  a  romantic  stroll  this  fine  morning, 
he  girl's  head  is  half-turned  I  believe  with  some 
lover;"  when  the  servant  appeared,  u  desire  iriy  wo-* 
man  to  enquire  for  Miss  Fanny,"  said  Lady  Maria, 
"and  tell  her  that  breakfast  waits."  The  servant 
presently  returned, •  Miss  Fanny's  door  is  fastened/ 
said  he,  'and  Mrs.  Brown  cannot  make  her  hear.' 
rrLady  Maria  started  up  from  the  table,  the  dear 
girl  is  ill/*  exclaimed  she,  "and  I  am  to  blame  for 
suffering  her  to  sleep  in  that  desolate  part  of  the 
house."  So  saying,  Lady  Maria  made  immediately 
to  Fanny's  apartments/followed  by  Colonel  Ross, 
and  the  servants,  on  whose  countenances  wereira- 
pressed  the  most  lively  symptoms  of  terrbr." 

"  Lady  Maria  called  aloud  upon  the  name  of 
her  young  friend,  but  without  recetving  any  answer. 
Let  the  door  be  immediately  forced,"  exclaimed 
her  ladyship,  "  some  fatal  accident  has  befallen  ray 
beloved  Fanny."  Colonel  Ross  smiled  ;  "she  is 
gone  to  take  a  walk  I  dare  say,"  said  he,  sarcasti-' 
cally,  "  such  sentimental  ladies  love  rambling  of  a 
morning."  "  Biit  why  then  should  Her  door  be  fast/7 
enquired  her  ladyship ;  "  oh !  she  has  locked  it  to' 
conceal  some  half  finished  love  ditty/*  answered 
the  Colonel,  ie  depend  upon  it  all  this  fright  is  for 
nothing." 

Lady  Maria  paid  but  little  attention  to  what  her 
husband  said,  and  the  proper  implements  being 
brought,  the  door  was  broken  open:  but  what  was 
the  consternation  of  all  present,  when,  upon  enter- 
ing the  chamber,  it  was  found  empty,  and  from  the 
state  of  the  bed  it  was  evident  that  Fanny  had  ne- 
ver been  into  it.  Several  things  lay  scattered  about 
the  apartment  in  confusion,  and  ,on  the  ground  lay 
one  of  the  bracelets  she  had  worn  the  preceding 
evening ;  Lady  Maria  picked  it  up,  the  clasp  was 
bent  as  if  a  heavy  foot  had  trodden  upon  it,  and 
crushed  it.      "The  dear  girl  has  been  forcibly 
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dragged  away,"  said  her  terrified  friep*,  as  *he 
examined  the  bracelet  Alas!  my  dear  Fanny, 
what  may  -have  been  your  sufferings  when  you 
dropped  this! 

"  What  romance  has  your  ladyship  been  readiog 
lately]"  said  the  Coloned,  effecting  to  laugh, 
though  it  was  evident  he  was  much  agitated.  If 
the  girl  is  gone*  depend  upon  it  she  went  willingly. 
For  Heaven's  sake  who  do  you  think  would  take 
the  trouble  of  (fragging  her  away  against  pet 

will! 

"  Bbt,  for  my  part,  1  caunot  imagine  how  she 
got  away,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  by  the  window;  for 
you  see  the  other  door  is  fastened  on  the  inside/1 

"The  window  would  then  have  been  open/' 
said  Lady  Maria,  "  so  that  conjecture  must  be  er- 
roneous." On  examining  Fanny's  drawers,  it  appear- 
ed plain  that  several  articles  of  her  apparel  bad 
been  taken  out  of  them  with  apparent  hurry,  for 
those  left  within  were  rumpled  and  displaced.  A 
small  black  trunk  too,  that  used  to  stand  in  the  room 
Was  missing,  and  from  all  these  circumstances,  it 
was  evident  that  Fanny  was  gone,  and  had  taken 
some  clothes  with  her,  and  by  that  it  appeared  that 
she  was  not  unwilling  to  go,  or  she  would  not  have 
made  provision  for  her  flight.  But  whither  or  h&w 
she  was  gone,  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture,  al- 
though every  one's  mind  suggested  something,  ei- 
ther probable  or  improbable,  to  account  for  her 
strange  disappearance.  Amongst  the.  servants,  it 
was  confidently  believed,  that  she  had  been  spirit- 
ed away  by  some  supernatural  power;  and  a  thou- 
sand stories  were  reported  of  ghosts  and  goblins 
that  had  formerly  been  said  to  taunt  Pern- 
berton- Abbey.  Nor  was  the  circumstance  of  Fan- 
ny's terror,,  on  the  night  she  was  visited  fyy  Mrs* 
Bolton,  forgotten  amougstthe  relation  of  wonders. 
The  servants  all  agreed  that  the  ghost  had  then 
visited  the  child  as  a  token  that  it  meant  to  fetch 
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.her  away  as  soon  as  sfce  should  b^  grown  to  wo- 
man's estate;  and  before  the  shades  of  evening 
had  gathered  around  them,  the  impression  of  self- 
created  terror  was  so  strong  upon  their  minds,  that 
none?  of  them  wQnld  yentw$  to  gp  singly  iato  any 
part  of  the  house."    -; 

Lady  Marias  terror  was  pot  inferior  to  that 
which  dismayed  her  servants,  although  $he  felt 
no  :belief  that  Fanny  had  beeq  torn  from  her  by 
my  supernatural  agency.  The  fete  of  one  she 
Joyed  so  tenderly,  th\is  strongly  involved  in  myar 
tery,  fillecj  her  arable.  he*rt  with  anguish,  and 
she  wept  incessantly*  without  being  able  to  con* 
jeoture  what  could  become  of  her,  or, to  suggest 
any  probable  means  of  recovering  her. 

"There  appeared  no  probable,  nor,  indeed, 
possibly  means  pf  her  having  left  her  room,  as 
both  the  doori?  were  fastened  go  the  inside* unless, 
indeed,  theife  were  sobpq  secret  entrance  to  the 
ch^her;  an  idea  which  the  lately  revived  story 
of  the  nocturnal  visit  Fanpy  bad  received,  in  that 
same  apartment,  when  a  child J  seemed  certainly 
to  warrant. 

"The  examination  of  the  wainscot,  however, 
by  the  best  carpenter  they  could  procure,  turned 
Out  just  the  s$ me  as  a  former  one  had  done,  when 
respited  to  by  Lady  Ellincourt,  to,  elucidate  the 
mystery  that  at  that  time  filled  Pemberton- Abbey 
wil;h  dismay." 

The  Colonel,  during  the  whole  of  the  bustle* 
affected  the  utmost  unconcern,  "  The  girl  is  so 
artful/'  said  he,  "  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  any 
contrivance  of  hers  to  throw  an  air  of  mystery 
over  her  departure.  She  has  run  away  with 
some  of  her  gallants ,  and,  no  doubt,  imagines 
fyer  $tpry  wili  makje  a  fine  povel,  by  and ,  bye^ 
when  thp  mjnracle  of  her  having  been  conveyed 
away  through  the  key  hole,  comes  to  be  added  tq 
it.     That  ad  venturer,  who  calls  himself  Hamilton, 
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has  been  seen  in  this  neighbourhood  within  these 
few  days :  and,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  she  is 
gone  with  him,  for  she  was  stark  mad  about  him 
before  we  left  London." 

"And  will  you  not  send  to  trace  the  fugitives  V9 
asked  Lady  Maria,  "or,  at  least,  to  ascertain 
whether  Fanny  is,  indeed,  gone  willingly  ? 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  answered  the  Colonel'. 
"Girls,  such  as  Fanny,  are  not  so  scarce,  that 
men  need  risk  their  lives  to  obtain  tbern.  She  went 
wittingly,  or  she  would  not  have  gone  at  all,  and 
therefore  I  deem  her  not  worth  seeking  after."  . 

Lady  Maria  was  deeply  hurt  at  her  husband's 
apparent  apathy,  and  although  she  could  not 
make  him  do  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  for 
the  recovery  of  her  favourite  friend  ;  she  secretly 
employed  several  of  her  neighbouring  farmers,  to 
make  diligent  search  for  her  beloved  Fanny. 
These  enquiries,  though  made  with  the  sincerest 
wish  to  succeed,  were  however  fruitless ;  not  the 
smallest  light  could  be  thrown  upon  the  subject; 
and  a  whole  week  elapsed,  without  Lady  Maria 
being  able  to  obtain  the  smallest  atom  of  intelli- 
gence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Ross  was  making 
preparations  for  his  departure  for  Ireland,  to 
which  place  he  now  expressed  himself  very  im- 
patient to  set  out,  and  although  he  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Ellincourt,  announcing  his  arri- 
val in  London,  and  his  intention  of  visiting  Pem- 
berton  Abbey,  in  the  course  of  two  days :  the 
Colonel  refused  to  stay  to  receive  his  lordship, 
but  set  off  on  his  journey,  the  very  day  Lord  El- 
lincourt was  expected,  leaving  an  apology  with 
Lady  Maria,  for  his  friend;  alledging  as  an  ex- 
cuse, that  he  had  received  a  very  urgent  letter 
from  Lord  Ballafyn,  to  request  his  immediate 
presence  in  Ireland. 

In  a  few  hours  after  Colonel  Ross's  departure, 
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Lord  Elliocourt  arrived  at  Pembertoo  Abbey. 
Feeble  indeed,  would  be  any  attempt  of  mine,  to 
describe,  the  rage  and  distraction  that  seized  his 
lordship,  when  he  heard  the  fatal  tale  of  Fanny's 
disappearance ;  Lady  Maria  was  perfectly  terri- 
fied at  his  violence. 

As  soon  as  he  would  permit  me  to  speak,  she 
mentioned  Colonel  Ross's  supposition,  that  Fanny 
had  been  taken  away  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  "  It  is 
false,0  exclaimed  Lord  £11  in  court,  "it  is  basely 
false,  and  Ross  knows  it  is  so,  .  I  saw  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton yesterday,  in  London,  and  I  am  the  bearer  of 
a  letter  from  him,  to  his  daughter :  for  such  is  the 
unfortunate  Fanny,  to  that  amiable  man." 

"  No,  no/'  continued  his  lordship,  "  not  heeding 
the  astonishment  he  saw  pourtrayed  upon  Lady 
Maria's  features,  no,  no,  if  she  be  spirited  away, 
it  is  by  the  vile  Somertown,  or  some  of  his  mis- 
creants, and  by  Colonel  Ross's  sang-froid  in  this 
dreadful  affair,  I  suspect  he  knows  something  of 
the  plot>  but  by  heavens,  they  shall  soon  know  that 
they  have  roused  a  lion,  when  they  angered  me, 
and  1  will  make  them  produce  my  Fanny,  or  by 
heavens,  I  will  shoot  every  mother's  son  of  them.  1 
will  immediately  return  to  London,  and  set  oh  foot 
a  search,  which  shall  find  the  Lost  jewel,  if  they 
have  hid  her  at  the  antipodes" 
.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lady  Maria  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Lord  Ellincourt  to  take  any  refreshment, 
he  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  just  took  a  survey  of 
poor  Fanny's  forsaken  apartment,  made  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  servants,  and  jumping  into  his 
carriage,  he  returned  full  speed. to  London,  leaving 
poor  Lady  Maria  overwhelmed  with  grief,  terror, 
and  astonishment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Elucidation. 

«  ■ 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Fanny;  whose  disap- 
pearance from  Petriberton  Abbey,  must  hare  &- 
cited  the  reader's  curiosity,  and  perhaps  sonfe  de- 
gree of  sympathy.  .  r 
-  On  the  bight  this  mysterious  tircimistatfce  oc- 
eutfted,  if  has  already  been  said  *  tbat  FttHiJv 
fatigued  by  the  prec£edtog  night's  watching*  had 
retired  early  to  her  6hamber  to  seek  the  repose  she 
stood  so  much  in  need  of.  :  It  was  FafroyVinvati- 
afole  custom  on  entering  on  her  apattmebt  fofr  ihg 
night,  to  offer  up  her  prayerssmd  thank^^ivingi  to 

ter  Maker.  Whilst  eiiipldyed  in  this  sacred  di#f; 
she  was  4tartfed  by  the  creAkifo^  of  thfel  mystet-kms 
pannel,  and  rising  from  her  kneeKng  pto&itfey  W» 
surprised  to  dee  it  partly  open:  Yet  notmttattatid- 
ii)g  her  stnrprise,  she  Was  tot  alarmed,  as  Site  etftf* 
dwded  that  her  fttthet  .had:  forgettefr  ^of^tMng 
he  wished  to  mention  to  her,  and  had  eedkififel* 
sailed  Mrs;  Bolton  to,  acquainther  witto  ifi  'Sfce 
dtew  n<*ar  the  opening,  therefore,  AVitboutappW- 
bension,  for  she  imagined  that  Mrs.  Brolfoh  ritit 
beiug  so  strong  as  her  father,  found  some  difficul- 
ty in  removing  the  barrier  that  opposed  her  en- 
trance, and  Fanny  put  out  her  hand  to  assist  her. 
What  then  was  her  terror  and  dismay,  when  she 
saw  two  horrid  looking  men  enter  at  the  aperture, 
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anil  immediately  felt  herself  seized  by  them,  and  a 
handkerchief  tied  over  her  mouth,  to  prevent  her 
from  giving  utterance  to  her  fears. 

Come  Miss,  said  one  of  the  wretches,  as  you  are 
so  fond  of  Midnight  vagaries J%/egs,  you  shall  have 
enough  of  them.  I  suppose  you  thought  your- 
self mighty  cunning,  but  you  see  there  are  some 
folks  as  cunning  as  you.  Struggling  and  almost 
dying  in  the  rude  grasp  that  held  her,  Fanny  had 
still  resolution  enough  to  keep  herself  from  faint- 
ing, and  by  a  strenuous  effort,  succeeded  at  length 
in  removing  the  handkerchief  from  her  mouth, 
sufficiently  to  a$k  what  they  intended  to  do  with 
her.  "  Oh,  you  are  only  a  going  a  little  journey  with 
your  old  beau,"  replied  one  of  the  men,  laughing, 
"  where 's  the  trunk!"  continued  he,  turning  to  his 
comrade,  "  did  not  Mabel  say  she  had  packed  it 
up?".  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  other  ruffian,  "it 
stands  in  yonder  corner :  if  you  vyill  take  the  young 
gentlewoman  down,  I  will  bring  the  trunk." 

At  these  words  tbfe  other  man  seized  Fanny  in 
his  arms,  and  was  taking  her  through  the  pannel, 
when  by  a  dexterous  struggle  she  got  from  him, 
and  running  towards  the  window,  began  screaming 
aloud/  This  lasted  only  for  an  instant,  for  she 
was  immediately  seized,  and  the  handkerchief 
placed  in  such  a  manner  over  her  mouth,  that  she 
found  it  impossible  to  remove  it.  i€  You  oblige  us 
to  be  rough  with  you  Miss,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
""  so  if  you  don't  like  it,  you  may  thank  yourself 
for 'it" 

She  was  now  wholly  overcome  by  terror,  and 
was  carried  along  the  narrow  passage  through 
which  she  had  passed  the  night  before  into  the 
house,  where  she  had  been  acknowledged  by  her 
father,  without  making  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
her  persecutors,  or  even  uttering  a  groan.  When 
she  arrived  at  the  apartment  where  she  had  listened 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  interesting  narrative,  she  was 

No.  13.  2o* 
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met  by  an  elderly  woman,  who  reprimanded  the 
men  for  the  violfence  they  seethed  to  have  used  to- 
wards their  charge.  "Well,  then  why  did  she 
not  come  along  quietly/'  said  one  of  the  men,  "she 
might  have  seen  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  her  strength 
with  us,  but  you  may  do  as  you  please  with  her 
how,  for  nobody  can  hear  her  in  this  placfe,  let 
her  bawl  ever  so." 

The  womati  now  removed  the  handkerchief,  and 
seating  Fanny  on  a  chair,  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her,  whilst  the  men  returned  to  her  forsaken  apart- 
ment to  fetch  the  little  trunk,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  woman  for  her  departure,  and  which 
contained  a  sufficient  change  of  linen,  &c.  for  the 
journey  she  was  about  to  take ;  these  things  had 
been  taken  from  Fanny's  drawers,  by  the  womau 
these  men  called  Mabel,  and  whom  Fanny  rightly 
supposed  to  be  the  person  Mr.  Hamilton  had.  said, 
was  formerly  a  servant  of  his,  and  who  had  been 
placed  there  at  the  commencement  of  his  unfortu- 
nate marriage,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  meetings  be- 
tween himself  and  the  ill-fated  Emily. 

Fanny  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  wo- 
man to  suffer  her  to  escape.  She  was  inexorable 
to  all  her  entreaties ;  when  the  poor  girl  found  her 
eloquence  unavailing  to  prevail  with  her  gaoler, 
to  restore  her  to  freedom ;  she  then  strove  to  pene- 
trate the  cause  of  her  detention.  Ci  For  what  rea- 
son," said  the  weeping  girl,  "  am  I  deprived  of  my 
liberty]  who  is  it  tnat  thus  cruelly  tears  me  from 
the  asylum  that  protected  me,  surely  Mr.  Hamilton 
cannot  be  an  impostor." 

iC  Whether  he  is  or  no,  it  is  most  like  you  will  never 
see  him  again,  replied  the  woman,  "so  don't  let  that 
trouble  you ;  the  person  who  removes  you,  does  it 
out  of  pure  kindmess  to  save  you  from  a  worse  fete. 
You  arfe  going  a  little  journey,  and  it  will  be  yonr 
own  fault  if  you  doii't  make  your  fortune.  But  here 
cdmes  Robin  and  Franklyn,  so  hold  your  tongue,  or 
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k  Will  be  worse  for  you ;"  the' men  now  entered  the 
room/  and  one  of  them  declared  that  the  carriage 
was  come.  Poor  Fanny  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
have  the  bandage  re-placed  over  her  mouth,  and 
being  wrapt  in  a  large  cloak,  she  was  conveyed  to 
a  post  chaise  that  was  in  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
house.  M  ore  dead  than  alive,  the  poor  victim  was 
lifted  into  it  by  the  men,  but  unable  to  keep  her 
seat,  she  dropped  apparently  senseless  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  carriage.  "  Come  Mabel,"  cried  one  of 
the  men,  "you  had  better  get  into  the  chaise,  and 
support  the  poor  girl  in  your  arms,  she  will  die  else 
before  she  reaches  the  water,  and  then  you  know 
the  Colonel  will  blow  us  to  the  old  one. 

The  woman  obeyed  the  injunction,  charging  her 
husband  to  take  care  of  the  house.    "Aye,  aye," ' 
replied  he,  iC  never  you  fear,  the  house  is  well  able 
to  take  care  of  itself." 

Although  Fanny  was  incapable  of  speaking  or 
moving,  she  heard  every  word  that  was  spoken  ; 
and  when  thp  Colonel's  name  struck  her  ear,  her 
heart  died  within  her,  for  she  did  not  doubt  but 
that  the  violence  she  was  suffering,  originated  in 
Lord  Somertown's  malice :  and  the  recollection  of 
the  note  she  had  lost  do  unaccountably,  and  which 
she  had  forgotten  to  mention  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
made  her  imagine  that  the  secret  of  that  gentle* 
man's  existence  was  discovered  by  his  inveterate 
foe. 

The  agonizing  fear  this  idea  created,  was  too 
much  for  poor  Fanny  to  support,  and  dropping  her 
head  upon  Mabel's  shoulder,  she  fainted  away. 

The  woman,  whose  heart  was  not  quite  obdu- 
rate, although  she  had  been  seduced  for  the  sake 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  promised 
her,  to  lend  her  aid  to  this  crqel  violence,  felt  her- 
self seriously  alarmed,  and  called  to  the  drivers  of 
the  carriage  to  stop,  that  she  might  make  some  ef- 
fort to  revive  her  unfortunate  companion ;  but  no 
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light  enough  to  shew  to  the  unhappy  Fanny  tbe 
hopelessness  of  her  situation. 

The  two  men  who  had  torn  her  from  her  cham- 
ber, kept  close  watch  by  the  carriage,  whilst  tbe 
horses  were  changed,  and  took  especial  care  that 
the  few  persons  who  were  up  at  the  little  inn  where 
they  had  halted, should  not  approach  near  enough 
the  chaise  to  converse  with  Fanny^  h»d  she  been 
inclined  to  call  them  for  succour. 
One  of  the  men  pulled  a  little  basket  from  the  boot 
end  took  from  it  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  parcel  of 
cake,  part  of  which  he  offered  respectfully  to  Fan- 
ny. At  first  she  refused  to  touch  it ;  but,  on  Ma- 
bel's declariug  that  she  would  immediately  quit 
her,  unless  she  consented  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, poor  Fanny  submitted,  and  swallowed  half 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  eat  a. small  biscuit. 


■#*- 


**—*i 


CHAPTER  XXX1U. 


.  The  Hibernian. 

9  * 

Poor  Fanny's  dreary  journey  continued  through 
ike  whole  of  the  ensuing  day,  only  stopping  for 
change  of  horses,  which  were  found  at  some  lone 
place  waiting  for  the  approach  of  the  qhaise,  which 
kept  its  way  through  bye  la$es,  apd  trackless 
wastes,  avoiding  cautiously  every  habitation* 
Fanny,  who  now  gave  herself  up  for  lost,  sunk 
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into  a  state  of  apathy,  which  almost  rendered  her 
callous  to  the  misery  of  her  situation,  and  she  re* 
mained  perfectly  passive  by  the  side  of  Mabel/ 
who,  overcome  by  fatigue,  had  fallen  into  a  pro- 
found slumber. 

They  continued  travelling  long  after  night  had 
set  in;  and  the  darkness  that  now  enveloped  every 
object,  prevented  Fanny  from  distinguishing  the 
country  she  was  passing  through.  At  length 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  the  hollow-sounding  wind 
that  then  struck  her  ear,  accompanied  by  the  loud 
dashing  of  water,  convinced  the  unhappy  sufferer 
that  she  was  near  the  sea. 

A  new  agony  of  terror  now  pervaded  her  soul, 
and  roused  her  from  the  torpor  which  had  seized 
her ;  and  When  the  man  whom  Mabel  called  Frank- 
lyn,  approached  the  chaise  and  opened  the  door  of 
it,  Fanny  screamed  aloud,  and,  clasping  her  arms 
round  Mabel's  neck,  implored  her  not  to  leave  her. 

The  woman,  who  was  just  awakened  from  her 
nap,  Vras  terrified  at  Fanny's  violence,  and  began 
weeping  excessively,  and  promising  that  she  would 
not  leave  her. 

Ci  Here's  a  Spe  to  do !"  exclaimed  the  ruffian, 
taking  Fanny  in  his  arms,  and  lifting  her,  in  spite 
of  her  struggles,  from  the  chaise.  He  was  soon, 
however  obliged  to  alter  his  behaviour ;  for  the 
terror  occasioned  by  his  violence,  so  completely 
overpowered  Fautiy,  that  she  sunk  lifeless  on  the 
ground,  and  he  and  every  other  person  present, 
believed  that  she  had,  indeed  breathed  her  last. 

"  Let  us  make  haste  and  get  her  on  board,"  said 
Franklyn,  u  apd  then  we  can  swear  she  died  of 
sea-sickness." 

"  No,  that  you  sha'n't,"  exclaimed  Mabel ; "  for 
I  vow  1  will  betray  you  if  you  do  not  directly  get 
some  help  for  this  poor  dear  lamb.  Til  tell  the 
Colonel  it  was  your  ill  usage  killed  her/' 

*  Don't  you  know,  Mts.  Chatterbox/'  answered 
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her  husband,  * ' that^ou  may  be silenced  before  <you 
expect  it ;  so,  don't  let  me  have  any  of  your  threats." 

"  But  although  he  carried  such  an  air  of  bravado 
with  his  wife,  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed  lest  she 
poor  victim  had  sunk  under  her  sufferings,  and  cal- 
ling .  the  other  men!  to  assist  him,  they  conveyed 
Fanny  into  a  little  cottage  belonging  to  the  fisher- 
man in  whose  skiff  they  .were  going  to  embark 
their  hapless  charge.  ♦ 

Several  hours  elapsed  before  Fanny  shewed 
the  least  symptom  of  recovery ;  at  length,  by  the 
tender  assiduities  of  Mabel  and  the  fisherman's 
wife,  she  slowly  revived;  and  having  been  persua- 
ded to  swallow  a  little  wine  and  water,  she  was 
able  to  speak.  , 

The  first  question  she  asked,  was,  whether 
Mabel  would  stay  with  her?  The  woman  as- 
sured, her,  with  tears,  that  she  would,  and  in- 
treated  her  to  try  to  take  a  little  rest,  pledging,  at 
the  same  time,  hgr  word,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that  she  would  not  quit  her  bed-side  whilst 
she  slept. 

Fatigue  and  excessive  suffering,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  had  entirely  exhausted  Fanny's 
strength,  and  she, willingly  yielded  to  the  drow- 
siness that  overpowered  her,  now  she  had  re- 
ceived such  assurances  of  security  whilst  she  in- 
dulged it. 

She  awoke  not  until  the  day  was  far  spent,  and 
found  Mabel  seated  on  one,  side  her  bed, ,  and  the 
fisherman's  wife  on; the  other,  with  the  strongest 
anxiety  painted  on  their  countenances.  At  first 
her  ideas  were  too  much  confused,  to  allow  her 
to  recollect  where  she  was;  but  as  thev  became 
more  clear,  the  dreadful  truth  flashed  upon  her 
mind,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  *     ■»•••'!• 

"  Don't  cry,  there's  a  dear  young  lady/ '  ex- 
claimed  Mabel,  "  1  have  got  leave  from  my  hus- 
band to  cross  the  water  with  you,  and,  1  warrant 
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me,  nobody  shall  hurt  you  whilst  I  be  with  you. 
Lauke  a  me  if  I  had  knowed  what  a  deal  of  ud- 
happiness  1  should  have  had  on  your  account,  I 
would  no  more  have  undertaken  the  business 
than  I'd  ^flytd,  that's'  what  I. would  not;  no  not 
for  twice  the  money  the  Colonel  has  promised  us/1 
"Oh!  contrive  some  means  for  my  escape," 
exclaimed  Fanny,  "  and  if  gold  is  the  object 
which  has  induced  your  .husband  and.  you  to  her 
tray  me,  1  will  promise  you  twice  the  sum. he  is  to  • 
give  you,  and  fear  not  that  I  can  pay  you,  for,  I 
am  sure,  Lady  Eilincourt  will  not  hesitate,  to  ran- 
som me,  as  soon  as  she  knows  the  service  you 
have  done  me." 

"  Lauk,  Miss,  you  talk  just  as  if  1  cpuld  do 
what  I  likes,  and  you  forgets  I  have  a  husband, 
and  a  queer  jockey  be  is  too,  as  ever  a  poor 
woman  was  troubled  with ;  but,  howaomdever,  if 
you  will  but  g-o  quietly  along  with  the  folks  as  be 
conveying  you  to  Ireland,  why  it  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  send  somebody  after  you  as  shall  get 
you  back  again  in  a  crack ;  but  if  you  goes  about 
to  be  rtimbustical,  and  the  like  of  that,  why  then 
my  husband  will  kill  me,  and  then  you  know  I 
cannot  tell  your  friends,  and  I  defy  Satan  himself 
to  find  you  unless  1  blab  the  secret :  so  you  see 
what  you  have  to  trust  to." 

Fanny  uttered  a  deep  sigh  as  she  listened  to 
Mabel'a  strange  exhortation,  for  she  felt  too  truly 
bow  much  her  chance  of  escaping  depended  upon 
the  exertions  of  that  woman,  to  dare  to  contradict 
a  tittle  of  what  she  advanced.  She  wondered 
much  that  Mabel  should  speak  so  openly  before 
the  fisherman's  wife,  of  affairs  that  certainly  en- 
dangered her  own  safety,  should  they  be  made 
public;  this  surprise  subsided,  however,  when  she, 
found  soon  afterwards,  that  the  poor  woman  was 
quite  deaf;  a  circumstance  that  gave  her  real  con- 
cern, as  she  had  hoped,  from  the  humanity  ex-, 
13.  2  p 
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pressed  in  her  countenance,  that  she  should  have 
been  able  to  interest  her  in  her  behalf ;  this  was 
impossible  it  plainly  appeared,  for  she  must  have 
spoken  so  loud  that,  in  such  a  small  house,  every 
thing  she  said  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
overheard  by  Frankly:),  and  the  other  men. 

Poor  Fanny  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  be  silent, 
and  commit  herself  to  the  care  of  that  God,  who 
was  alone  able  to  deliver  her.  As  soon  as  Frank* 
lyn  understood  that  Fanny  was  awake,  he  insisted 
upon  her  being  put  immediately  on  board  the 
little  vessel  that  lay  waiting  for  her  in  a  creek 
near  the  fisherman's  habitation.  Resistance  was 
in  vain ;  Fanny  therefore  submitted  without  mak- 
ing any,  and  was  presently  conveyed  into  the 
miserable  little  cabin  of  the  fishing  smack.  But 
here  a  fresh  trial  awaited  her,  and  her  fortitude  had 
nearly  forsaken  her  when  she  found  that,  notwith- 
standing his  promise  to  let  Mabel  cross  the  water 
with  her,  the  barbarous  Franklyn  insisted  upon 
leaving  his  wife  behind.  Fanny's  tears  and  en* 
treaties  availed  her  nothing ;  the  vessel  was  soon 
under  weigh,  and  the  hapless  girl  launched  on  the 
boundless  ocean,  accompanied  only  by  the  most 
unprincipled  of  ruffians. 

The  fear  of  fainting  surrounded  by  such  a 
horrid  crew,  made  Fanny  exert  an  energy  she 
was  before  unconscious  of  possessing,  and  lifting 
up  her  heart  in  prayer  to  the  God  in  whom  she 
trusted,  her  countenance  assumed  a  look  of  patient 
fortitude,  that  astonished  her  persecutors. 

"  Miss  looks  terrible  well  now/*  exclaimed 
Franklyn,  to  one  of  the  other  men,  rf  it  is  only 
my  whimpering  wife  made  her  bad  before;  I  wish 
1-  had  sent  her  back  sooner,  we  should  have  been 
across  the  herring-pond  by  this  time." 

The  w4nd  being  exactly  fair,  with  a  light  breeze, 
a  few  hours  wafted  them  over,  and  the  shores  of 
I  rel and  presented  themsel  ves  to  their  view.     The 
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vessel  ran  into  a  narrow  creek,  under  a  chain  of 
hills  that  seemed  the  counterpart  of  the  one  they 
had  just  left  on  the  other  side.  Here  they  dis- 
embarked, and  Fanny  was  conveyed  to  a  miser* 
able  mud  cabin,  where  she  was  obliged  to  wait 
whilst  the  owner  of  it,  at  the  request  of  Frank lyn, 
went  in  search  of  a  car,  to  carry  her  to  the  place 
of  her  destination,  which  she  understood,  from  the 
conversation  of  those  around  her,  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles. 

To  those  who  have  nfcver  seen  the  interior  of  a 
cabin  in  Ireland;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  scene  that  presented  itself  to 
ranpy,  on  her  entering  that  abode  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness.     Those  who  have  seen  one,  will 
readily  admit  the  picture  to  be  true,  when  I  de- 
scribe it.     Around  a  fire,  made  upon,  the  hearth, 
and  composed  of  damp  turf,  whose  suffocating 
smoke  rendered  them  almost  invisible,  stood  six 
squalid  looking  children,  of  different  sizes ;  all, 
except  the  youngest,  clothed  in  tattered  garments, 
of  a  thousand   different  hues.      That  poor  little 
thing  had  no  other  covering  but  what  heaven  had 
given  tit,  and  seemed  to  creep  close  to  its  brothers. . 
and  sisters,  in  order  to  shelter  itself  fromthe  chill: 
blast  that  entered  at  the  open  door  as  well  as  at 
the  hole  in  the  wall,  which  supplied  the  place  of 
a  window :  a  crock  was  on  the  fire,  full  of  potatoes, 
which  with  a  little  butter-milk,  was  the  only  food 
ever  tested  by  the  wretched  family.    Fanny  shrunk 
back,  horror  struck  by  the  scene  before  her,  but 
instantly  recollecting  her  forlorn  situation,  she  ad- 
vanced  at  the  entreaty  of  the  mistress  of  the 
wretched  hovel,  and  took  possession  of  a  seat  that 
was  placed  for  her  near  the  fire,  from  whence  the 
children  were  immediately  driven  by  their  mother, 
to  make  room  for  the  stranger,  a  character  always 
sacred  id  the  eyes  of  the  Irish.     Fanny  entreated 
that  the  poor  little  creatures  might  be  permitted  to 
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remain ;  no  sense  of  suffering,  no  fear  of  personal 
inconvenience  could,  for  an  instant,  indude  her 
to  forget  the  feelings  of  others,  and  the  natural 
benevolence  of  her  heart,  could  only  be  extin- 
guished by  the  suspension  of  life  itself.  The  men 
who  were  at  once  the  persecutors  of  Fanfry,  and 
her  guard,  now  entered  the  cottage,  bearing  a 
basket  containing  provisions ;  some  refreshment 
was  offered  to  Fanny  but  she  refused  it,  and  en* 
treated  that  what  was  intended  for  her  use,  might 
be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  objects  around 
her.  This  request  was  complied  with.,  and  Fanny 
felt  her  sorrows  for  a  while  suspended  by  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  of  beholding  a  group  of 
starving  children,  made  happy  by  her  bounty.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  poor  little 
creatures,  at  the  partition  of  the  food,  or  to  do 
justice  to  the  surprise  and  delight,  painted  on  their 
meagre  countenances,  whilst  partakihg  of  such 
uncommon  fare.  The  mother  &too,d  by,  contem- 
plating her  offspring  with  silent  pleasure,  and 
when  pressed  to  take  a  part  of  the  dainties,  she 
declined  the  invitation. 

"  Let  the  children  eat  it  all/'  said  she,  "  it  does 
me  more  good  to  look  at  them,  than  to  eat  any 
myself/'  Fanny's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she 
listened  to  this  tender  expression  of  unsophisticated 
nature,  and  mechanically  putting  her  band  into 
her  pocket,  she  drew  forth  a  pUrse,  and  took  from 
it  a  small  piece,  of  gold,  which  she  destined  for 
the  affectionate  mother. 

The  action  was  unperceived  by  either  of  the 
men,  or  perhaps  it  might  have  been  productive  of 
bad  consequences  to  the  benevolent  Fadriy;  who, 
at  the  moment  of  doing  it;  had  so  totally  forgotten 
all  her  own  sufferings,  that  no  idea  of  bribery  as- 
sociated itself  with  the  destined  gift. 

The  return  of  the  man  with  the  car  he  had  been 
sent  for,  now  obliged  Fanny  to  quit  the  wretched 
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hdvel,  and  bad  it  been  any  thing  less  miserable 
than  it  was,  she  wolitd  have  done  m  with  reluct* 
$nce;  because  she  found  it  contained  a  human 
heart,  capable  of  feeling.  Whilst  the  men  were 
busy  placing  Fanny's  little  trank  upon  the  vehicle 
that  awaked  her,  and  arranging  some  dean  straw 
for  her  accommodation ;  she  found  an  opportw 
nity  of  slipping  the  little  piece  of  money  into  the 
poor  woman's  hand.  Scarcely  could  the  wretched 
creature  believe  her  senses,  when  she  looked  upon 
the  welcome  gift,  but  no  sooner  was  she  con  via* 
ced  that  she  held  the  valde  of  seven  thirteen*  in 
her  hand,  than  dropping  on  her  knees  she  called 
down  blessings  on  the  donor's  head,  with  all  the 
enthusiastic  gratitude,  which  is  characteristic  of 
her  country.  Fanny  implored  her  rise,  for  she 
felt  the  danger  of  the  men's  return,  and  putting 
her  hand  over  her  mouth,  besought  her  to  be  sh 
lent.  "And  so  I  will,  my  lady/'  cried  the  poor 
woman,  " because  you  desire  it,  but  oh!  it  is  fit 
you  should  know  that  ydu  have  saved  me  and 
mine  from  starving,  for  now  wer  can  pay  our  cruel 
landlord,  and  then  he  will  not  drive  our  pig,  be- 
fore it  is  half  big  enough,  and  so  ruin  us  for  ever. 
Oh!  and  it  is  Dermot  who  is  grateful,  he  wilt 
never  forget  your  goodness,  and  if  it  should  ever  fall 
out  that  he  can  do  you  service,  be  will  go  through 
fire,  and  water  to  do  it.  We  are  poor  my  lady, 
but  our  hearts  can  feel  a  kindness  with  the  richest 
lord  in  Christendom.  "I  am  no  lady/'  cried 
Fanny,  "  but  an  unhappy  girl,  even  more  destitute 
than  you  are.'.' 

f  Then  you  shall  not  rob  yourself  to  help  us," 
replied  the  woman,  attempting  to  return  the  seven: 
shilling  piece ;  "  you  mistake  me/'  said  Fanny,  "  I 
do  not  want  money,  it  is  friends  1  stand  in  need  of, 
so  keep  it  good  woman,  and  let  me  have  your 
prayers." iC  Yes,  and  you  will  have  them  my  sweet 
jewel,"  replied  the  woman,  "  and  if  it  \sjriends  you 
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want,  it  is  Dermot  that  will  be  one  to  you,  (of  he 
will  watch  you  by  night  and  by  day/  just  at  this 
moment,  Frankly  nedtered  to  say  the  car  was  ready, 
and  Fanny  made  a  sign  to  her  new  friend  to  be  £ 
lent,  the  woman  took  the  hint,  and  immediately 
obeyed  it ;  bat  she  followed  Fanny  to  the  door,  and 
assisted  in  placing  her  on  the  car."  The  men  walk- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  vehicle ;  and  Dermot,  her 
promised  friend,  was  the  driver  of  the  sorry  horse 
that  drew  her .  along.  Fanny  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  a  smile,  when  she  contemplated  the 
ragged  figure  of  the  protector,  so  boastingly  pro- 
mised her  by  his  grateful  wife.  Alas!  thought; 
she,  I  am  persecuted  by  the  powerful  and  rich, 
how  then  can  such  a  poor  creature  as  that,  assist  me 
to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  oppression  ?  and  yet 
my  help  must  come  from  Heaven,  and  there  is  iio 
means  too  insignificant  to  become  the  instruments  of 
deliverance,  in  the  hands  of  almighty  power, 
With  thoughts  like  these,  did  the  innocent.  Fanny 
amuse  her  pensive  mind,  during  her  tedious  jour- 
ney; for  although  the  distance  was  no  more  than 
three  Irish  miles,  the  road  was  so  extremely  bad, 
that  she  was  above  two  hours  and  a  half  confined 
.  to  the  uneasy  vehicle  that  conveyed  her,  whose 
creaking  wheels  as  they  turned  slowly  round  added- 
by  their  mournful  sound,  to  the  melancholy  that 
oppressed  her.  The  day  was  closing  in,  when 
Fanny  left  the  cabin,  and  the  shades  of  evening  en- 
veloped the  landscape,  as  she  approached  the  end 
of  her  journey.  .    '  f 

Yet  still  the  lofty  battlements  of  a  large  castle 
that  rose  on  an  eminence  before  her,  could  not  be 
hidden  by  the  dusky  veil.  Fanny  shuddered  as 
she  gazed  upon  the  immense  prison,  for  such  she 
feared  it  would  prove  to  her,  and  once  or  twice  a 
thought  of  her  unfortunate  mother  crossed  her 
imagination,  and  she  could  not  help  fancying  that 
this  might  have  been  the  scene  of  her  sufferings. 
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The  gate  of  the  castle  was  opened,  on  Franklyn's 
knocking,  by  an  old  roan  who  appeared  as  if  his 
birth  had  been  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  castle. 
He  seemed  to  have  expected  the  arrival  of  Fanny 
and  her  escort,  for  he  immediately -led  the  way 
through  two  court  yards,  to  an  inner  range  of  build- 
ings,  where  an  elderly  woman  of  no  very  prepossess- 
ing appearance  came  out  to*  meet  them.  She 
welcomed  Fanny  to  Ballafyn  Castle,  and  confirmed 
the  suspicions  which  had  before  arisen  in  her  mind. 

Scarcely  now  could  her  trembling  legs  support 
her  exhausted  frame;  and  she  was  obliged  to  lean 
upon  the  woman's  arm,  as  she  walked  through  the 
long  passage  that  led  to  the  apartment  that  was 
prepared  for  her.  When  she  entered  the  room, 
she  sunk  upon  the  first  chair  she  came  to,  without 
ever  casting  a  single  glance  at  the  magnificence 
that  surrounded  her. 

"  You  seem  very  ill,  Miss,v  said  the  woman  in 
a  sharp  tone,  cc  perhaps  you  are  tired,  and  had  ra-> 
tber  go  to  bed,  than  sit  up  to  supper.  I  can  assure 
you,  there  is  a  very  nice  one  got  for  you.  My 
Lord  gave  orders  that  you  should  have  the  best  of 
every  thing." 

"1   would,  indeed,  wish  to  retire  to  bed,"  an-« 
swered  Fanny,  "  the  fatigue  I  have  suffered  has 
quite  overcome  me." 

**  Well,  Miss,  I  will  order  Rose  to  warm  your  bed 
directly,  and  return  to  show  you  the  way  to  it." 

€S\  thank  you;"  answered  Fanny,  "ihe  sooner 
the  better,"  and  as  she  spoke  every  limb  shook 
with  agitation  and  terror. 

.  The  woman  left  the  room  without  observing  her 
emotion :  and  Fanny  had  now  leisure  to  observe 
the  room  she  was  in,  which  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Castle,  for  it  was  furnished  in  a 
style  of  grandeur  that,  accustomed  as  Faun y  was 
to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  struck  her  with  sur- 
prise.   But  alas!  the  trappings  of  magnificence, 
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can  boast  but  few  charms  for  the  truly  wretched, 
and  Fanny  turned  with  horror  from  the  contempla- 
tion. 

These  very  walls  had  once  contained  her  mo- 
ther, and,  perhaps,  could  they  speak,  might  have 
told  a  tale  of  murder !  The  woman  had  said, "  My 
Lord  has  ordered  that  you  shall  have  every  thing  of 
the  best'1  Did  she  then  mean  Lord  Ballafyn  ? 
Surely  not;  for  how  could  he  be  interested  about  a 
person  he  had  never  seen.  No,  no,  the.  infernal 
agent  in  this  dark  business  conld  be  no  other  than 
Colonel  Ross;  and  her  soul  shuddered  as  she 
thought  upon  the  motive  that  had  induced  him  to 
take  such  a  step  as  that  of  immuring  her  in/ a  pri- 
son, from  which  it  appeared  to  her  finite  ideas,  im- 
possible to  escape. 

Whilst  she  was  engaged  in  this  unpleasant 
reverie,  the  woman  returned,  and  told  her  the  bed 
was  ready.  Fanny  arose  immediately,  and  fol- 
lowed her  guide  into  a  large  hall,  in  which  was  the 
great  staircase,  they  ascended  its  marble  steps,  and 
entered  a  long  gallery  with  doors  on  each  side,  one 
of  them  was  partly  open,  and  the  light  within 
shewed  that  it  was  prepared  for  a  guest.  Fanny's 
guide  stopped  at  this  door,  and  told  her  that  was 
her  apartment.  On  entering  the  room,  Fanny 
found  it  was  an  elegant  bed-room,  with  every  re- 
quisite for  her  accommodation .  A  young  woman, 
of  a  pleasing  open  countenance,  was  warming  the 
bed ;  and  Fanpy  observed  that  she  seemed  to  look 
at  her  with  peculiar  complacency  as  she  dropped 
her  curtsey,  and  bid  her  welcome  at  her  entrance. 
Here  Fanny  found  also  her  trunk,  the  key  of  which 
was  given  her  by  the  old  wdman,  who  said  arthe 
same  time,  "  I  hope  you  will  .find  everything  you 
want,  Miss,  in  this  room;  but  if  you  should  not, 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  ring,  and  either 
Rose,  or  I,  wall  immediately  wait  upon  you. 
.  Fanny  thanked  her ;  but  said  she  was  Jn  want 
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of  nothing.  * '  Excepting^  indeed/'  added  she,,  with 
a  sigh,  *'  that  I  want  my  liberty" 

"Oh/as  to  that,"  answered  the  old  woman,  "I 
warrant  me,  you  will  have  liberty  enough  \f  hen  my 
Lord  comes,  for  he  is  .very  good  to  pretty  yonng 
girls;  and  if  be  had  not  liked  you,  he  would  not 
have  given  such  orders  about  you,  nor  been  at  all 
this  expence  and  trouble  to  get  you  here." 

"Pray/'  asked  Fanny,  "  who  is  your  lord,  if  I 
may  take  the  liberty  to  enquire." 

ir  Lord  Ballafyn  is  my  lord,"  answered  the  «ld 
woman,  "and  as  noble  a  gentleman  as  any  in  the 
north  of  Treland ;  hfatl  dare  say  t  you  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do."  ,  > 

"I  never  saw  Lord  Ballafyn  in  my  life/'  an-* 
swered  Fanny,  "  and  therefore  cannot  imagine  why 
he  should  take  so  much  trouble  about  me." 

" Oh  who  knows,"  answered  the  beldame,  "per- 
haps he  is  going  to  make  a  lady  of  you:  there  is 
such  a  likeness  between  you  and  my  late  lady,  that  > 
you  might  pass  for  her,  only  you  are  rather  too 
young." 

"  How  long  has  your  lady  been  dead  ?"  asked 
Fanny.  "  Above  fifteen  years,"  answered  the  old 
woman,  "  but  come,  this  is  only  keeping  you  out 
of  your  bed,  when  you  must  want  to  be  in  it  by 
your  pale  looks/? 

"  Oh  no,  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  bed,"  said 
Fanny,  "  for  1  am  Rare  in  this,  strange  place  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  sleep;  is  there  any  body 
that  sleeps  near  me  ?"  » 

"Oh  yes,  my  husband  and  I  sleep  next  room 
but  one ;  ^and  Rose  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  We 
are  airing  thfe  houfce  against  my  Lord  and  his  vi- 
siters come,  so  we  sleep  in  all  the  beds  in  their  turn." 

"If  you  should  want  any  thing  Miss,"  said  Rose, 
good-naturedly, : "  you  need  only  tap  against  the 
wall,  these  is  a  door  opens  into  this  room  out  of 
the  one  ^fhere  I- steeps" 

13.  2q 
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Fanny's  mind  was  a  little  calmed  by  this  ibtetti* 
gence,  and  she  wished  the  two  women  good  night, 
and  as  soon  as  (hey  wane  gone  fche  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees,  and  imploring  the  Divine  Protee* 
tion>  succeeded  so  far  in  subduing  her  terrors,  that 
she  arose  from  her  kneeling  poattoe  and  began  to 
prepare  for  bed,  The  fatigue  she  had  nattered  of 
late,  joined  to  her  anxiety  of  ttihd,  had  entirely 
exhausted  her  strength;  pud  miserable  sis  she  felt 
herself,  her  grief  yielded  to  the  wearkfes*  that 
b&me  dver  her,  and  she  dropped  asleep  in  a  fefr  mi- 
grates after  she  was  in  bed ;  nor  once  awoke  until 
thebooad  beam  of  morning  had  illuminated  few 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Retrospection. 

When  Lord  Ellincourt  returned  to  London,  Us 
first  care  wan  to  find  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  appriie 
him  of  Fanny's  disappearance.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  th^  consternation  this  information  excited 
in  the  toeaat  of  that  afflicted  father-*-"  Depend 
upon  it,  the  detestable  Lord  Somerto  wo/  said  he, 
"  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  infernal  plot.;  I  heard  him 
once  threaten  the  sweet  creature  when  he  was  un- 
conscious thathe  was  speaking  aloud — the  provo- 
cation that  induced  this  brutality  was  some  Atten- 
tion shewn  to  Fanny  by  hip  nephew  the  Duke  of 
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Albemarle ;  his  lordship  seemed  to  think  he  de- 
graded himself  by  his  partiality  for  the  lovely  girl; 
-little  imagining  that  she  was  the  lawful  heiress 
to  the  honours  and  estates  which  constituted  the 
supposed  superiority.;  1  reprimanded  Lord  Somer- 
town  in  a  voice  that  made  him  tremble,  for  he 
thought  it  came  from  the  grave,  and  the  conscience 
stricken  wretch  fell  down  in  a  fit." 

"  What  a  pity  hid  conscience  did  not  cboak  him>" 
said  Lord  Ellmcourt,  "  but  good  Helens!  what 
shall  we  do  to  find  the  dear  girl  ?  It  matters  little 
Who  is  the  instigator  of  this  violence,  fcnless  we  can 
trace  the  instruments  employed  to  execute  it;  1 
have  strong  suspicions  that  Rossis  concerned  in  it, 
or  at  least  bribed  to  pass  it  over  without  investiga- 
tion. It  m  very  odd  he  should  set  off  for  Ireland 
when  he  knew  1  was  expected,  and  that  before  any 
decisive  step  had  been  taken  to  trace  the  lovely 
girl:  By  Heavens,  if  I  could  ascertain  that  it  is  so, 
1  would  follow  the  villain  to  Ireland,  dad  shoot  him  . 
as  I  would  a  crow/9 

"  We  had  better  take  every  possible  precaution 
here/9  said  Mr.  Hamilton*,  "  before  we  talk  of  going 
to  hdandr 

"  I  will  go  tor  Bow  Street,"  sipd  Lord  Ellin. 
Court,  "  and  set  ait  the  thief-hunftmg  houuds  in 
full  cry  after  the  culprits  who  have  stole**  my 
Fanny.  If  they  are  above  ground  we  will  find 
tbdra~I  will  advertise  her  ia  all  the  papeta,  you 
know  I  toM  you  I  found  the  sweet  girl  through  aa 
advertisement  at  first,  so  perhaps  we  may  be  as 
lucky  now 

"  I  have  been  thinking/'  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  in- 
terrupting Lord  £ilmcouvt,  €*  that  if  f  were  to  at* 
tempt  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Lord  Sbmertown, 
and  suddenly  discover  myself,  < and  demand  ray 
daughter ;  the  terrors  of  his  conscience  might  lead 
him  to  betray  something  of  die*  plot,  if  he  is  indeed 
concerned. in  it." 
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*  A  very  good  'scheme/'  said  Lord  Ellincourt 
"  and  I  will  accompany  you  as  soon  as  I  have  beeu 
to  Bow  Street,  for  1  should  like  to  shoot  him  too, 
just  by  way  of  bringing  my  hand  in,  before  I  at* 
tempt  winging  Boss ;  for  1  think  it  will  turn  out 
he  is  entitled  to  a  share.  But  in  the  meantime 
where  is  my  darling  girl,  my  innocent,  charming 
Fanny ! — Upon  my  soul  1  believe  I  shall  run  stark 
mad  if  I  do  hot  soon  find  her." 

"  What  then  must  be  my  feelings !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

"  Why  not  half  so  bad  as  mine !"  answered  his 
lively  lordship— I  have  brought  the  dear  creature 
up,  watched  the  progress  of  her  angelic  mind,  and 
seen  her  goodness  bud  and  blossom  with  her  beau- 
ty  ;  I  am  sure  if  I  were  indeed  her  father.  I  could 
not  love  her  better.  As  yet  my  poor  mother 
knows  nothing  of  this  calamity,  and  Emily  too, 
there  will  be  fine  weeping  and  wailing  when. the 
sad  tale  is  told ." 

Mr.  Hamilton  accompanied  Lord  Ellincourt  to 
Bow  Street,  where  proper  information  was  lodged, 
and  a  description  of  Fanny's  person  given.  The 
large  reward  offered  by  both  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Ellincourt,  insured  the  attention  and  exer- 
tions of  the  men  employed  in  the  search,  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  in  promising  a  speedy  eclaircisse- 
ment  of  the  mystery. 

Lord  Ellincourt  now  reluctantly  returned  to- 
wards home,  in  order  to  inform  his  mother,  and 
wife,  of  the  disaster  that  distressed  him,  and  to 
prepare  advertisements  for  the  papers  of  the  ensu- 
ing day.  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  his  particular  request 
accompanied  him,  for  he  had  already  been  intro- 
duced to  both  the  Ladies  Ellincourt,-  and  received 
as  the  father  of  the  amiable  girl  that  had  been  so 
long  dear  to  them. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  distress  felt  by 
those  amiable  ladies  when  they  heard  the  mournful 
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news.    TheDowager  Lady Ellin  court,  who  loved 
the  unfortunate  Fanny  for  her  own  sake  before ahe> 
knew  who  she  was,  now  held  her  doubly  dear;  as 
the  sole  surviving  offspring  of  her  lamented  brother*: 
What  then  were  her  agonizing  feelings,  when  the 
melancholy  fate  of  that  beloved  brother  was  so  forc-v. 
ibly  recalled  to  her  memory  by  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  his  hapless  grandchild  ;  In  vaia 
did  young  Lady  Elliacourt  smother  her  own  grief, 
under  the  appearance  of  confidence  in  the  speedy 
recovery  of  the  lost  jewel,  and  endeavour  to  impart 
the  consolation  of  hope  to  her  desponding  mother. 
Lady  Dowager  EUincourt  would  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  comfort. 
"It  is  my  fault/' said  she,  weeping,   "I  ought 

not  to  have  parted  with  the  lovely  girl — alas  !  into 
what  hands  have  I  confided  her.  Oh !  my  brother 
how  would  your  injured  shade  reproach  your  care- 
less sister,  could  you  be  conscious  that  to  her  im- 
prudence is  owing  this  insupportable  calamity,  the 
extinction  of  thy  last  surviving  heir  1"  • 

Lord  EUincourt  used  every  argpment  his  ima- 
gination Gould  suggest  to  calm  his  mother's  sorrow, 
but  finding  her  inconsolable,  he  gave  up  the  hope- 
less task. 

"Do  let  us  go  directly  to  Loird  Somertown's," 
said  his  Lordship  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  I  want  to  be 
doiagsomethingjust  to  keep  me  from  hanging  my- 
self— I  knew  I  should  be  ten  times  worse  when  1 
had  the  women's  grief  added  to  my  own."  , 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  not  a  bit  less  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  himself,  readily  consented  to  the 
proposal;  and  they  immediately  proceeded  to 
Hanover-square.  On  ascending  the  steps  of  his 
Lordship's  house,  they  found  the  knocker  muffled  ,; 
and  the  servant  who  opened  the  door,  informed 
them  that  Lord  Somertown  was  extremely  ill,  and 
not  expected  to  live. 
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"What  is  his  complaint?"  said  Lord  BHra- 
court. 

*f  A  violent  fever  and  delirium*"  answered  the 
servant. 

'  " Is  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  hers!"  said  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

"No,  Sir/' replied  the  man,  "we  don't  know 
where  to  send  to  the  Duke,  and  that  distresses  us 
very  much.  I  believe  it  was  a  letter  from  his 
Grace  that  first  made  my  Lord  ill,  for  he  was  in 
such  a  fary  after  he  had  read  it,  that  he  stamped 
about  the  room  like  a  madman,  and  he  was  seiz- 
ed jast  afterwards  with  the  fever,  that  has  held 
him  ever  since.  His  Lordship  burnt  the  Duke's 
letter  in  his  passion,  or  else  his  man  could  Jhave 
found  out  by  that,  where  to  direct  to  his  Grace." 

cc  How  long  has  his  Lordship  been  ill,"  asked 
Lord  Ellincourt. 

"Only  since  the  day  before  yesterday,  Sir, 
and  be  has  raved  incessantly  ever  since/'  said  the 
man.  "  He  talks  of  the  Duke>  and  says  he  m 
married  to  an  impostor ;  and  then  be  wants  to  get 
out  of  bed  to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  nephew,  crying 
out,  that  he  will  be  drowned,  for  that  he  is  gone 
to  Ireland  after  a  nameless  girl." 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  Lord  Effincourt  looked  at 
one  another. 

"  Could  I  speak  a  few  words  to  Lord  Somer~ 
town's  confidential  servant,*  said  the  former,  "  I 
have  something  of  gteat  importance  to1  communis 
eate  to  his  Lordship :  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
prudent  to  inform  his  Lordship's  valet  of  it" 

The  porter  immediately  sent  to  desire  Lord 
Somerto wn's  Gentleman  to  oetne  down  statts ;  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Lord  Etliticourt  were  shown 
into  the  library  until  he  came  to  them. 

Whilst  they  were  waiting  thete,  an  elderly 
man,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a 
fat  red  face,  and  little  sharp  looking  eyes,  came  into 
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the  room;  his  pOrstra  was  short  and  thick  set; 
and  he  wore  4  flaxen  wig  curled  tight  to  his  head ; 
hi*  clothes  were  plain,  but  of  the  best  quality ;  and 
hip  manner  ignorabtly  consequential. 

"  Sarvant,  gentleman,  your  servant/9  bowing  to 
each  a?  he  entered,  r*  hope  no  offence ;"  and  then, 
with  a  significant  nod,  he  seated  himself.  "  Nice 
easy  chair  this/'  continued  he*  looking  archly, 
first  at  Lord  EJlincourt  and  then  at  Mr.  Hamilton, 
*'  stuffed  with  eiderdown,  1  fancy.  Wonder  Whe- 
ther the  old  Lord  ever  found  himself  easy  Whence 
$at  in  it,"  winking  with  one  eye  as  he  spoke, 
"fancy  not  much  of  that.  A  ram  old  chap  I  be* 
lieve ;  but  suppose  you  know  that  as  well  as  me." 

<f  We  are  not  acquainted  with  Lord  Somei'town," 
answered  Mr  Hamilton. 

"  $p  much  the  better,  no  loss,  can  assure  you ; 
tfeeysay  he  is  ill,  fancy  I  gave  a  doser  myself  last 
time  I  saw  him.  A  rum  old  jockey.  Could  not 
swallow  what  was  said ;  and  yet  would  ndt  part 
with  his  rnop***e$  to  make  a  bod  y  hold  their  tongue. 
Now  yon  ktertr,  Gentlemen,  a  man  ought  to  be 
paid  for  holding  his  tongue.    You  take  me,  don't 

"  Not  quite  ckarty"  answered  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  now  hoped  to  draw  something  from  the  talk- 
ative stranger, 

"  Ob,  don't  you  ?  well  then  I'll  explain  it.  Now 
yo*  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  got  a  secret 
that  concerns  Lord  Somertown,  and  I  have  kept  it 
a  great  t*any  year* ;  because  why  ?  1  bwddnet  tell 
it,  for  he  sent  me  to  Itsdia,  to  have  me  oat  of  the 
way.  Well,  what's  the  upshot?  Why!  1  was  lucky; 
scraped  a  little  matter  together,  maths  the  most  of 
it,  a&d  at  list  made  up  my  namti  to  set  off  for  Eng- 
laariL  .  WeU,  coming  home  Our  ship  wijn  taken, 
and  I  lost  a  sigkt  of  things.  Had  secured  my  mo- 
ney thoOgh,  by  sending  it  be&re  the  to  England. 
Well/  what's  the  upshot?    Why,  wins  1  gets 
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home,  which  I.  did  at  last,  by  being  retaken  by  an 
English  privateer,  the  first  thing  I  did,  was  to  en* 
quire  for  Lord  Somertown ;  for  think*  I  'tis  fit  be 
should  pay  my  loss.  Well,  what's  the  upshot?' 
Why,  when  I  went, to  explain  matters  in  the  civil- 
eftt  manner  possible,  why  he  fells  into  a  great  pas- 
sion, called  me  a  scoundrel,  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
what;  well  theft,  says  I,  my  Lord,  says  1,  that  for 
you,  and  theu  I  snapped  my  fingers,  your  Secret 
shall  be  known,and  more  than  you  thinks  f  know, 
and  it  shalLgO  into  the  newspapers,  and  into  the 
Parliament  House,  and  into— "Just  at  this  moment 
-the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  Lord  So- 
mertown's  valet  came  in. 

He  bowed  respectfully  to  Lord  Ellincourt  and 
Mr  Hamilton,and  begged  to  know  their  commands* 
•  Before  they  could  answer,  however,  the  flaxen 
wigged  gentleman  stepped  bet  ween  them,  and  said 
in  atone  of  importance, <(  Hope  no  offence,  gentle- 
men, hope  no  offence;  but  really  must  speak/' 

"Has  my  Lord  sent  me  any  message?  Does  he 
come  to  terms  ?  Will  he  down  with  the  vtopusses  ?" 
.  "  I  have  already  told  you*  Mr.  Fottescue,  that 
my  Lord  is  too  ill  to  be  spoken  to,"  said  the  ser- 
vant, "  1  beg  you  will  wait  a  little  longer  for  an 


answer/9 


"  No  shan't  wait  another  day,  have  great  reason 
to  think  the  right  heir's  alive ;  if  so,  will  be  sure 
to  find  him.  Warrant  he  will  be  glad  enough  to 
pay  me/' 

4 'Pray,  Mr.  Fortescue,  do  not  talk  so  strangely," 
interrupted  the  servant,  "  what  most  these  gentle- 
men think?  if  my  Lord  was  well,  you  would  not 
dare  to  do  it  T 

u  What,"  said  the  Granger,  "  would  be  put  me 
in  a  bag,  and  send  me  on  board  a  ship,  ah !  know 
his  tricks,  pretty  well  all  over  now*  Can't  do  no 
more  mischief.  OW  one  fetch  him  in  a  tog  now, 
I  suppose/' 
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ul  wish  you  would  let  these  gentleman  speak, 
Mr.  Fortescue/'  said  the  valet,  "it  is  really  a 
great  shame  you  should  affront  them  so." 

"Ask  pardon;  hope  no  offence;  pray  speak 
gentlemen  ;  perhaps  you  have  got  a  secret  to  tell." 
"No/  replied  Mr.  Hamilton/ €€  we  have  no  se- 
cret to  tell  ;  we  want  to  find  out  one ;  and  we  will 
give  a  handsome  reward  to  whoever  can  give  u» 
the  least  information  upon  the  subject.  I  have 
lost  a  daughter,  and  I  have  reason  to  suspect  she  is 
secreted  by  Lord  Somertown :  the'  truth  must  soon 
come  out,  and  then  woe  unto  the  delinquent.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  I  offer  pardon  and  a  re- 
ward to  any  of  the  accomplices  in  this  dark  plot, 
that  will  discover  it  to  me,  so  that  I  may  recover 
my  lost  child.  Five  hundred  pounds  shall  be 
given  to  whoever  will  discover  where  she  is." 

"  Five  hundred  pounds !"  repeated  the  talkative 
Mr.  Fortescue;  "why  five  hundred  pounds  is 
very  well  for  telling  a  secret.  I  asked  a  thousand 
pounds  for  keeping  a  secret ;  but  then  every  body 
knows  that  to  keep  a  secret  is  worth  double  what 
it  is  to  tell  ode.  So,  Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me 
yodr  direction,  will  try  what  I  can  do  for  ye." 

Mr.  Hamiliton  put  a  card  into  his  hand.  The 
moment  he  glanced  his  eyes  over  it, "  What  Hamil- 
ton of  Pemberton  Abbey  ?"  exclaimed  he. 

ci  The  same/9  answered  Mr.  Hamilton. 
.    "  WeH,  -then,  will   call  on  you  in  an  hour,  and 
tell   you  something  make  your  hair  stand  an 
end." 

"What,  about  my  daughter?"  said  Mr.  H. 

"No,  no:  about  somebody  nearer  a-kin  tb 
you." 

•«  Who  can  that  be  ?" 

u  Why  yourself,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the  od- 
dity, laughing  at  what  he  thought  his  own  wit. 

Lord  Somertown's  valet  appeared  much  agitated 
and  distressed  dufingthe  whole  of  this  scene ;  but 

No.  14.  2  R 
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he  persisted  in  saying  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
young  lady  ;  and  adding,  that  he  believed  his  at- 
tendance would  be  wanted  with  his  Lord. 
%    The  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  go,  without  ob- 
taining any  satisfaction. 

The  loquacious  Mr.  Fortescue  retired  at  the 
same  time.  As  he  turned  from  the  door,  he  nod- 
ded his  head,  and  said  with  a  grin :  "  Be  with  you 
at  the  time ;  bring  some  intelligence  of  ypung  Wlm\ 
by  then,  perhaps.— Well,  what's  the  upshot? 
why,  get  five  hundred  pounds:  half  as  good  as 
keeping  a  secret." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
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Development. 

* 

Before  the  gentlemen  returned  home,  fibey  qalkd 
at  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's,  and  learnt,  with  con- 
cern, that  bis  Grace  was  out  of  town,  and  not  ex- 
pected to  return  for  some  time ;  as  his  servant,  who 
had  been  left  in  London,  had  orders  to  follow  him 
to  Ireland,  whither  his  grace  was  unexpectedly 
gone. 

•<rTo  whatpart  of  Ireland  is  the  Duke  gone?1' 
asked  Lord  Eilincourt, 

4€  We  are  not  certain,  Sir/'  answered  the  ser-: 
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wilt:  "his  valet  is  to  meet  his  Grace  in  Dublin, 
fli^ grace  did  not  tbink  of  going  to  Ireland,  when 
he  left  London  for  Pemberton-Abbey." 

i€  For  Pemberton- Abbey  !"  etclairaed  Lord 
Ellincouri  "  When  did  his  Grace  visit  that 
place  Vy 

Ci  It  is  nearly  a  week  ago,  Sir/'  replied  the  man ; 
"  at  least  as  near  as  1  can  recollect.  Bat  his.  Grace 
did  not  stop  there  at  all ;  for  on  the  road  he  met . 
with  some  intelligence  that  obliged  him  to  go  to 
Ireland ;  and  then  the  Puke  wrote  home  for  his 
valet  to  go  to  Dublin,  and  take  the  things  the  Duke 
wanted  with  him ;  and  his  grace  said  he  should 
meet  him  there  shortly." 

"  And  does  Lord  Somertown  know  where  the 
Duke  is  gone  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hamilton. 

"Oh  no,  Sir/'  replied  the  man;  "and  the 
news  has  almost  killed  Lord  Somertown ;  for  I 
believe  his  Lordship  thinks  his  Grace  is  gone  to 
fight  a  duel." 

The  gentlemen  thanked  the  servant  for  his  in- 
telligence, and  departed  towards  Mr.  Hamilton's 
house  that  they  might  be  in  time  for  the  loqua- 
cious visiter  they  expected. 

"This  is  a  dark  business,"  observed  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, as  they  walked  along.  "  1  do  not  believe 
that  Lord  Som&town  does  not  know  where  the 
Duke  is  gone.  What  appears  the  strangest  t6  rafc, 
is,  that  it  should  be  owned  that  his  Grace  aet  out' 
for  Pemberton- Abbey,  since  his  ittaehme&t  to 
Fanny  is  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  supposed 
by  every  body,  tbit  bis  visit  could  be  intended  for 
her  alone/' 

"I  dare* say  be  is  the  very  man' who  has  ran 
away  vrttb  poo*  Fanny,"  said  Lord  Ellincourt ; 
"  bat  1  will  soon  know  the  truth:  for  by  tte&vens 
I  wlH  setoff  fbf  iflreland  directly.  I  wiU  just  go 
with  you,  ami  hear  what  old  Squane*tcfes  has  got 
tosay,4nrd  then  E£mo$im*tangeita''  <•  ■< 
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"But  will  it  be  prudent/'  said  Mr.  Hamilton, 
"  to  set  off  for  Ireland,  without  knowing  to  what 
part  of  it  jou  must  direct  your  footsteps  ? 

"Oh/  I  shall  gain  some  intelligence  on  the 
road/'  answered  his  Lordship.  "  For  I  mean  to 
go  down  to  Pemberton- Abbey  again,  and  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  fugitives  from  thence.  Ross  is 
gone  to  Ireland,  too ;  and  1  still  think  he  is  in  the 
secret.  Lord  Ballafyn's  castle  is  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  you  know ;  I  shall  therefore  cross  from 
Port-Patrick,  and  make  immediately  for  Ballafyn 
Castle,  and  make  that  rascal  Ross  give  me  an 
account  of  the  sweet  girl  I  entrusted  to  his  care; 
and,  if  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  one,  1  will  shoot  the 
scoundrel." 

4 -Let  me  accompany  your  Lordship/'  said  Mr. 
Hamilton.  "  Who  can  be  so  proper  to  go  in  search 
of  the  -  dear  creature,  as  her  father  ?  Besides,  1 
know  the  danger  of  going  alone  to  Ballafyn  Castle 
too  well,  to  let  you  risk  it." 

Oh,  never  fear  me"  answered  Lord  Ellincourt; 
I  will  take  servants  enough  .with  me,  to  defend 
me  against'an  ambush ;  and,  I  really  think,  it  will 
not  be  prudent  for  us  both  to  leave  town  ;  as,  how- 
ever/ appearances  may  lead  us  to  suppose  Fanny 
has  been  carried  to  Ireland,  it  is  still  possible  she 
may  be  in  London  and  need  a  protector." 

"Then  Mr.  Barlowe  will  be  that  protector/' 
said  Mr.  Hamilton ;  "  for  I  cannot  remain  inactive 
whilst  in  this  state  of  suspense." 

By  this  time  the  gentlemen  had  arrived  at  Mr. 
Hamilton's :  thfey  had  not  been  long  thefe  before 
Mr.  Fortescue  was  announced. 

:  He  entered  with  his  familiar  nod :  "  Exact  to 
my  time,  you. see/'  said  he,  smiling.  "Pretty 
used  to  that,  when  I  was  in  India.  Grot  into  a 
different  sort  of  place  now.  This  is  the  land  of 
freedom ;  Lord  Somertown  knows  !  that  pretty 
well,    But  what's  the  upshot?   why,  when  he 
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wants  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  pops  him  off  abroad : 
has  done  it  more  than  once." 

"  Now,  Sir,  I  must  ask  one  question,  before  I 
say  any  thing  more :— Are  you  old  Mr.  Hamilton's 
son,  of  Pemberton-Abbey  ?" 
.  "  I  am  not,  Sir,"  answered  Mr.  Hamilton  em- 
phatically, "  but  I  am  his  heir,  have  you  any  thing 
to  communicate  respecting  my  deceased  friend." 

"  Why  Sir,  as  to  that,  the  person  1  want  to  find 
was  called  Mr.  Hamilton's  son,  but  was  not  his 
son:  and  .if  I  could  find  him,  I  fancy  1  could  tell 
him  something  to  please  him  a  little,  but  have 
heard  he  is  dead,  so  hope  no  offence,  there's  no 
harm  done,  if  you  aynt  he,  the  story's  nothing  to 
you." 

"1  am  he,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hamilton,  "be 
explicit,  therefore,  and  do  not  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense." A 

-Thought  as  much,  as  soon  as  I  glimpsed  you, 
same  turn  of  face,  little  older  to  be  sure,  but  what's 
the  upshot?  If  people  live. long,  must  grow  old — . 
a  little  older  myself/9 

if  Well,  again,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hamilton, 
"  whither  does  this  tend  Sir?  I  am  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  trifled  with/'  . 

-Why  then  you  shall  not  be  trifled  with,"  an* 
swered  the  oddity,  (winking  aside; at  Lord, Ellin- 
court,)  "  a  little  rumbustical  or  so,  something  like 
curry  powder ;  but  I  dee  you  are  going  to  fly  oilt 
again,  Well,  then,  must  make  haste  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  got  documents  in  ray  possession,  that 
will  prove  your  right  to  the  Albemarle  title  and 
estate,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  come  down  with 
the  rriopasses,  we'll  set  the  lawyers  to  work  directly, 
and  make  old  Somertown  hang  himself ;  but  there 
must  be  some  mopasaes  you  understand  me,  can't 
tell  a  secret  without  mop  asses." 

"How  came  you  by  these  documents,  Sir/' 
asked  Mr.  Hamilton.    {'.  Very  hpnestly  I:  caa  as- 
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sure  you,  come  to  me  like  a  legacy.  My  father 
was  clerk  of  the  parish,  where  your  fattier  and 
mother  were  married,  and  to  please  the  late  Lord 
Somertown,  and  for  a  few  mopqwe*  (winking)  ha 
tore  the  leaf  out  of  the  register,  and  got  ont  of  the 
way  when  the  marriage  was  triad  to  be  proved: 
A  very  keen  old  man — understood  trap  as  well  as 
any  body — lived  to  be  ninety-five — -died  only  a  few 
weeks  ago — sent  for  me  into  Scotland,  as.  soon  as 
he  heard  I  had  returned  to  England-*-said,  be  had 
got  something  to  leave  me ;  so  off  I  net,  thought 
there  were  some  mopasses,  very  few  of  them, 
though  for  this,  Lord  Somertown  bad  behaved 
shabby  to  him,  and  neglected  to  p4y  bim  his  an- 
nuity, when  he  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
claim  to  the  estate." 

"  Well,  father  was  resolved  to  be  upside  with 
him,  so  sent  for  me.  'Tom,'  says  he,  '  he  giving 
me  a  tin  box,  there's  something  to  make  yoar  for- 
tune in  that  box,  and  then  he  told  me  that  it  conr: 
tained  the  register,  he  had  torn  out  of  the  book. 

iC  'Lord  Somertown  sent  to  me  a  few  days  ago/ 
said  he,  'to  smooth  me  up  a  bit,  and  bid  me 
keep  close,  for  he  heard  that  the  man  who  couJd 
claim  the  estate,  and  was  supposed  dead,  was  alive; 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to*  caution  me  not  to 
answer  any  questions,  if  I  should  be  found.  I 
promised  I  would  not,  but  1  have  rtot  forgot  his 
ill-treatment  of  me,  when  be  thought  1  was  not 
wanted,  and  so  Tom,  I  was  glad  to  find  you. were 
come  back,  for  now  you  can  sell  the  secret  well  to* 
one  side  or  t'other.  The  leaf  of  the  book  wijL  be 
known  to  be  the  real  one,. wheait  comes  to' become 
pared  with  those  that  follow  it;  for  the  hand  writ*: 
nig,  and  the  dates  will  agree,  and  to  maike  it  firmer,; 
I  will  make  affidavit  to  the  hatw^writiag  being  that 
of  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  at  tbe  time  the  mamage* 
was  solemnised/ 

u  Attid  so  he  did  before  a  magistrate,  and  haw 
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got  it  snug,  and  yon  shall  have  it  for  a  few  mo* 
passes."  "  If  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  find  my 
daughter  again,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  I  might 
be  tempted  to  assert  my  right  to  that  estate,  but 
honors  and  riches  are  mere  drugs  to  the'unhappy. 
Besides,  whilst  my  own  marriage  cannot  be  proved 
with  Lady  Emily,  my  child  cannot  inherit,  and 
Lord  Somertown  has  taken  care  to  prevent  that,  by 
sending  the  only  surviving  witness  out  of  England/' 
"  Know  it  very  \vellj  nobody  better,  /  am  the  man, 
sent  me  to  India,  gave  me  a  good  birth,  plenty  of 
mopasses,  kept  me  there  these  eighteen  years, 
placed  me  where  I  could  not  get  off;  the  only  one 
in  the  secret  died  at  last,  and  then  off  come  1,  but 
lost  my  mapasses  coming  home,  well  what's  the  up- 
shot ?  why  went  to  Lord  Somertown  for  more. 
Flew  in  a  great  passion,  called  me  a  scoundrel : 
told  him  he  had  better  be  quiet;  so  he  ordered  the 
servants  to  kick  me  out,  but  they  knew  better.  He 
.did  not  know!  was  son  to  tW  man  be  was  keeping 
in  Scotland,  because  he  never  heard  my  right  name, 
b  ut  I  wrpte  it  in  the  book  at  church." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mh  Hamilton,  "that  the 
witness  to  my  marriage*  who  was  one  of  the  gar- 
deners at  my  reputed  father's,  and  who  acted  ad 
Earish  desk,  w^g  named  Thomas  Hal  ford,  and  I 
ave  sought  him  without  ever  being  able  to  trace 
him."* 

*  Yes,  that's  my  name,"  answered  the  man, 
€€  that's  my  name,  but  I  was  always  Called  Fortes- 
cu£  to  Lord  Somertown,  because  1  did  not  want 
him  to  knpw  1  was  the  soa  of  the  man  his  father 
had  pensioned.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  ifle 
now?" 

"Why  1  think,"  answered  Mr.  Hamilton, 
"  that  you  have  acted  a  rogue's  part,  in  becoming 
the  tool  of  such  a  villiau  as  Lord  Somertown,  and 
that  whilst  I  pay  you  to  do  me  the  tardy  justice  you 
offer,  I  shall  despise  you  for  your  baseness;    Yet 
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should  ray  daughter  be  restored  to  me,  1  wfllac- 
cept  your  offer,  and  pay  you  your  demand ;  but  if 
,  on  the  contrary  she  has  fallen  a  victim  to  that  worst 
of  wretches,  I  renounce  the  world, 

"'Its  pomps,  its  pleasures,  and 
44  Its  aonsense  all !" 

•  ^ 

€t  Never  fear  about  your  daughter,"  answered 
Mr.  Fortescue,  €€  she  is  run  off  with  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle;  heard  it  myself;  heard  old  Somer- 
town  cursing  and  swearing  about  it.  The  Duke 
sent  him  a  letter,  and  I  was  in  the  next  room  wait- 
ing to  speak  to  him,  so  put  my  ear  to  the  door, 
when  the  old  man  began  to  splutter,  and  heard  him 
say  his  hopes  were  for  ever  blasted,  and  that  his 
nephew  would  marry  that  beggar ;  that  girl, 
who  was  born  to  be  his  torment ;  and  now,  too, 
he  had  found  out  she  was  the  offspring  of  the  de- 
tested Hamilton.  So  you  see  I'm  the  man  for 
discoveries." 

"  1  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  ce  and  now, 
indeed,  your  discovery  is  worth  something.  ElUn- 
cpurt,  let  us  not  lose  a  moment.  I  will  ring  and 
order  horses. "  ,     ,     .  ^ 

"So  do,"  replied  his  Lordship,  <fbut  remem- 
ber I  have  a  wife  and  mother  to  take  care  of,  so  I 
will  return  home,  and  you  can  call  for  me." 

f€  So  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  Ci  and  within 
an  hour  too.'* 

Lord  Ellincourt  now  departed ;  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton ordered  his  servant  to  get  post  horses  im- 
mediately. Then  turning  to  ,Mr.  Fortescue,  "  If 
you  will  leave  your  address  with  me,  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  1  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  return,  and  in- 
form you  of  my  determination.  In  the  meantime 
I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  tamper  with  Lord 
Somertown  ?" 
;  "  No,  no,*'    auswered  the  old  man,  "know 
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better  how  to  make  bargains;  understand  trap ; 
but  shall  look  about  me,  and  try  to  pick  tip  what 
news  I  can/'  Then  taking  a  card  from  his 
pocket,  he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  departed. 


I     '    1       I'  ,! 
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The  Haunted  Roek. 


Wz  tntfst  now  return  to  poor  Fatmy,  whom  we 
left  at  Baflafyn  Castle,  just  awaking  to  the  renewal 

of  all  her  terror?. 

'  Ro^e,*  the  young  girl  who  had  warmed  Fanny's 
bed  pa  the  preceding  night,  came  into  the  room 
the  next  morning,  the  instant  she  heard  her  mov- 
ing about,  and  asked  if  she  wanted  any  thing. 
F&Hii£  thanked1  her;  but  replied  in  the  negative. 

<rT~Jiojie;  ma'am/  said  the  girl/  curtseying, 
"  that'  you  will  let  me  stay  and  help  to  dress  you, 
for  fp4tkl  afraid  you  feel  very  lonely  m  this  strange 
plate/'        f 

"  Indeed  1  do,"  said  Fanny,  bursting  into  tears, 
" bit  I  fear  my  soitow  is  hopeless." 
'_  "Oh  n6[  Miss,  yofii;  need  not  be  uneasy^  for  my 

>rd   will  be  down  to-night  or  to-morrow,  and 

14.  2  s 
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then  1  am  sure  he  will  do  every  thing  to  make  you 
comfortable."  ' 

"  Why'  should  you  imagine  so?  said  Fanny* 
"  Lord  Ballafyi^  does  not  know  me." 

"  Indeed,  Miss,  I  have  heard/'  said  the  girl, 
"  that  my  Lord  is  going  to  marry  you ;  that  is 
what  the  servants  all  say ;  and  to  he  sure,  if  he 
did  not  know  you,  he  would  not  think  of  that." 

"  It  must  be  a  mistake/9  said  Fanny,  "  alto- 
gether :  for,  1  assure  you  I  never  saw  Lord  Bal- 
lafyn  in  my  life  time." 

"Well,  Miss,  to  be  sure,  you  must  know  best ; 
but  that's  what  is  said."  She  then  asked  Fanny 
whether  she  would  chose  to  breakfast  below,  or 
in  her  own  apartment." 

"  Here,  if  you  please/'  said  Fanny,  "  for  my 
spirits  are  too  weak  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  moving 
from  this  spot." 

As  soon  as  Fanny  was  dressed,  Rose  left  her  to 
fetch  the  breakfast,  and  when  she  was  gone,  Fan- 
ny had  leisure  to  examine  her  apartment.  It 
was  a  spacious  room,  with  the  bed  standing  in  an 
alcove,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  two  modern 
gash  windows  that  looked  into  a  beautiful  park 
where  great  quantities  of  deer  were  seen  grazing; 
and  the  beautiful  prospect  it  afforded  wpulcj^  iq 
$qy  other  circumstances^  have  delighted  Jfcsuqny, 
but  now  h^r  degpondiqg  heart  made  i\ex  ey$  rest 
upon  it  Syith  jBot.elancholy  indifference.  .At  ih$ 
other  eud  pf  the  apartment  was  a  large  cto&etj, 
which  was  foriped  in  one  of  the  turret^  o£.  the 
castle,  and  stfll>etain^dits  antique  fornu  Ajlohg 
i^rro  w  windq^  in  the  stape  of  a|  loop-hole,  with 
casetpent  of  glass,  gave  li§ht  ty  the  ap^tn^ebt, 
and  from  it  Fanny  discovered  the  top  of  a  lpwer 
tower,  t,hat  appeared  almost  wkhip  reach  of  the 
window.  Her  eye  measured  the  di^tapoe  with 
anxiety,  wtiilst  *  thought  qC  escape,  mp^tabe 
>vished  ^an.hppe^  for,  v^ejyjprpssed  ;her  l^gi- 
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nation ;  yet,  supposing  she  were  able  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  her  guards,  and  quit  the  castle, 
whither  could  she  return  her  fiigitive  steps?  or  from 
whom  hope  to  receive  that  protection  die  stood  so 
much  in  need  of  ? 

When  breakfast  was  pfer,  Fanny  said  she  would 
take  a  walk  in  the  park  into  which  her  windows 
looked;  but  Rose  told  her,  with  a  respectful 
curtsey,  that  she  hoped  she  would  not  be  offended 
at  What  she  was  going  to  say,  but  she  had  received1 
orders  from  the  old  woman,  who  was  her  aunt,  not 
to  lose  sight  of  her;  and,  therefore,  if  she  chose  a 
walk,  she  must  suffer  her  to  accompany  her."   > 

a  I  am  a  prisoner  then  ?"  said  Fanny,  tears 
starting  into  her  eyes. 

"No,  Miss,  not  &  prisoner"  said  Rose,  ''only 
my  Lord  has  given  such  a  strict  charge  about  tak- 
ing care  of  you,  that  my  aunt  is  afraid  of  letting 
you  wander  about  alone/  in  this  wild  place,  where 
you  are  quite  a  stranger,  for  fear  you.  should  lose 
yourself 

'*  Your  aunt  is  very  considerate/'  said  Fanny, 
"but  the  restraint  is  of  no  consequence,  to  me,  for 

1  have  no  means  of  escaping,  were  I  at  liberty  to 
Wander  wherever  I  pleased ;  I  will  therefore  tajce 
the  walk  in  your  company,  or  remain  within  doors, 
which  you  like  best." 

<c  Dear  heart;  Miss/'  said  Rose,  "  you  are  very 
condescending  and  good  ;  but!  amsuremyaun 
would  not  wish  you  to  be  deprived  of  a  walk,  and 
so  I  will  go  and  mention  your  wishes  to  her.v — 
And  away  she  ran,  and  presently  returned  wit;h 
her  bonnet  on,  and  her  aunt's  respects,  and  begged 
Miss  would  walk  were  she  liked,  provided  Hose 
accompanied  her. 

They  now  strolled  into  the  park,  and  Fanny 
had  a  full  view  of  the  immense  edifice,  called 
Ballafyn  Castle.  There  was  something  grand  apd 
striking  in  its  appearance,  qt  least,  where  it  had 
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not  been  modernized ;  but  wherever  such  wiqdows 
had  been  introduced,  although  they  gave  cheer- 
fulness to  the  apartments,  they  destroyed  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  antiquity,  and  spoiled  the 
effect  upon  the  imagination. 
.  if  This  seems  to  be  a  very  old  place,"  said 
Fanny,  addressing  Rose,  "  do  you  know  how  loog 
ft  has  been  built  V9 

.  "  Oh  lauk,  no,  Miss,  but  I  dare  say,  these  many 
hundred  years.  I  wonder  my  Lord  donY  pull  it 
down,  and  build  a  pretty  new-fashioned  house  in 
the  place  of  it,  for  this  is  good  for  nothing,  but  to 
harbour  a  pack  of  ghosts',  and  the  like  of  that." 

"  Of  ghosts !"  interrupted  Fanny,  "  do  they  say 
that  ghosts  haunt  the  castle?" 

."Oh  yes,  Miss/'  answered  Rose,  "that  they 
certainly  do,  and  not  only  the  castle,  but  that  great 
rock  that  you  see  straight  on  before  you  there, 
towards  the  sea.  The  late  lady  Ballafyn  walks 
there  all  in  white  every  moonlight  night,  as  I  have 
been  told  :  but  1  can't  say  I  ever  saw  her,  for  I 
have  always  taken  good  care  not  to  look,  for  it 
would  frighten  me  to  death,  T  am  sure,  if  I  was  to 
see  a  ghost ; ,  but  the  gardener  says  he  has  seen  her 
many  a  time;  and  old  Matthew  says  he  has  seen 
her;  and  there  was  a  beautiful  young  man  that 
came  here  to  court  my  Lady,  I  believe,  and  some 
people  say  my  Lord  killed  him  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
and  his  ghost  was  seen  upon  the  rock ;  and  they 
say  he  walks  the  castle  now,  with  a  taper  in  bis 
hand,  and  a  long  sabre/* 

"You  deal  in  shocking  stories,"  said  Fanny. 
lt  Do  you  remember  the  late  Lady  Ballafyn." 

"Oh  dear,  no,  Miss;  she  was  dead  before  1 
came  to  Ireland." 

€$  You  are  not  a  native  of  Ireland  then  ?"    said 
Fanny. 

No,  Miss/  answered,  the  girl,/'  my  aunt  and 
?  from  England  soon  after  Lady  Ballafyn's 
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death.  Loiti  BaUafyn  tataed  away  all  his  servants 
that  lived  with  him  before  that  time,  and  had  new. 
ones  from  England,  I  was  very  young  then,  but 
as  I  bad  no  friends  bat  my  aunt,  she  would  not 
come  here,  without  she  had  the'  privilege*  of 
bringing  me  with  her,  and  so  1  have  lived  here 
ever  since." .  .     • 

-  fi  Bat  your  aunt  said  I  resembled  Lady  Balla- 
fyn,"  said  Fanny,  u  how  could  she  know  that,  if 
sh$  never  saw  her  ladyship?" 

"  Oh !  my  aftnt  lived  at  Lord  Somertown's,"  an^ 
swered  Rose,  "  before  Lady  Ballafyn  Was  married, 
and  so  she  knew  her  very  well.  Fanny  listened  to 
this  information  with  dismay,  for  it  too  plainly  told 
her,  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Somer-- 
town's  creatures,  and  feared,  but  too  justly,  that 
sonpe  suspicion  of  her  birth  had  given  cause  to  her. 
present  imprisonment.  - 

They  walked  on  towards  the  haunted  rock;  and 
Rose  was  so  taken  up  by  the  discourse  she  was 
holding,  that  she  was  unconscious  whither  she  was> 
going,  until  she  found  herself  close  to  the  tremen- 
dous spot. 

"  Oh  lauk !  Miss/'  screamed  she,  turning  has- 
tily back,  "  I  declare  we  are  close  to  that  frightful 
haunted  place,  let  us  make  haste  away,  for  fear  we 
should  see  any  thing." 

"  But  ghosts  only  appear  at  night/'  said  Fanny,, 
smiling,  "  what  cause,  therefore  can  there  be  for 
your  alarm  at  this  hour  of  the  day?" 

"  O  lauk,  Miss,"  they  say  Irish  ghosts  walk  in 
the  day-time,  and  then  they  are  called  Fetches ; 
and  if  this  should  be  one,  what  will  become  of  us, 
if  it  should  jump  out  upon  us?" 
.  <c  Never  fear,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  will  not  require 
you  to  go  any  farther,  sit  still  upon  this  stone,  and 
let  me  climb  the  rock  alone,  1  am  sure  the  pros- 
pect from  the  top  must  be  very  beautiful,  and  I 
long  to  try  whether  my  conjecture  i» right.'/ 
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Rose  expostulated  with1  Fanny  on  fear  iripitp 
deuce,  abd  endeavoured  to  dissuade  ber  from  ex- 
ploring the  dangerous  rock,  but  finding  her  persua- 
sions vain,  she  yielded  at  length  to  her  entreaties, 
and  seating  herself  npofc  the  stotfe  Fanny  had 
pointed  out,  consented  to  ftait  fbi*  het  feftumf  from 
what  she  termed  her  dangerous  excursion. 

The  rock  was  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
lofty  craigs  rose  majestically  from  the  solid  mass 
that  composed  the  base,  and  seemed  to  emulate  the 
sky,  for  the  clouds  often  rested  on  their  summits, 
long  after  the  god  of  day  had  driven  them  from 
the  lower  world.  The  ascent  to  this  romantic 
promontory  was  made  easy  by  a  sort  of  natural' 
staircase,  which  wound  round  the  basement  of  the 
rock,  and  Fanny  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing herself  on  a  point  so  elevated,  that  she*  CfttilA 
see  the  winding  coast  for  a  considerable  length  of 
way:  and  on  the  distant  waves,  where  the  arm  of 
the  sea,  that  watered  the  shores,  joined  the  pftr$bt 
ocean  ;  she  could  distinguish  vessels  passing,  their 
white  sails  glistening  in  the  sun-beam.  Cm  the 
other  hand,  a  wild  country  with  a  few  scattered 
cabins,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  th£  ricHly 
wooded  and  well  cultivated  demen&e,  (hat  skirted 
Ballafyn  Castle,  and  bespoke  the  riches  of  its 
owner.  As  Fanny  gazed  at  the  dark  battlemerits' 
of  that  proud  edifice,  she  heaved  a  sigh  to  the 
memory  of  her  mother. 

"Strange  and  unsearchable,"  said  s^e  aloud, 
u  are  the  decrees  of  heaven,  and  frail  mortals  can 
Only  bow  the  head,  and  suffer  beneath  the  cbr- 
reoting  baud  of  unerring  wisdom.  In  that  castle 
did  my  sainted  mother  breathe  her  last  sigh,  and 
sink  the  victim  of  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  al- 
though bred  an  alien  to  every*  tender  tie,  iHA 
equally  a  stranger  to  those  who  would  have  loved, 
and  those  who  would  have  persecuted  her,  tire! 
hapless  offspring  of  that  martyred  saint  is  now 


brought  by  forp^to  the  same  *pot  where  tar 
moaner  suffered*  (^>.  f^ilL,  pephape,   by  the  stole 
cryeityP  ......      i 

A$fanQysppke,$^^Mp^berliwd»t^ethery 
whilst  tears  of, ajQguiabb  phased  >each  other  down 
her  qheek.-*-<r  Ou  Jhis  rock,"  gootutued  she*  loakr; 
ing  &r<¥Hi4  her&n  "thf  qpirittf  my  mother  issaif} 
to  walk  ^  Ob»  would  to  JQeavea  that  I  might  bei 
permitted  t$  befool 4JU  Peat  .murdered  sauhtl 
iu  gi^y  lis^io  ^hy  da^hter^  si^e;  and  if  thotf 
a$  ftjjl  (^aspi^uf jof  what  14  passman  this  taontal 
wiU, .  oh ,  ffcigp,  t<M>b*w  thyself  to>  her  I?  ,  t 

.  fT;hft jenth^iw^ith^t  had  awed  Jtaroy **  raiady 
as  fancy  suggested*,  tjba  |M?&sibility  of  beholding! 
the  ?pi#t  of  hermpther,  aeemttfc  to  qkaage;  her 
tipoid  »?»tu^  ^pd  fortify  h^r  «oul,  to:  meet!  the 
awlhl  v^fitfl^op  she  was  wtehajg,far<  $ha  east 
M$WWW4  ffJ4»n  iutrepid  foot,  *Qtl  seeded 
s4W9^^.^WSTf.4frrt  *ke  Ixapg.  able  <^tr»pbiwd 

e id,  finally  ftflpw!  before  her.;  ,Na  object  of 
d^qrjptiflft,  howfflyer,  met  h«r  .tinw*  and : the! 
ojw  ^9P8,©f  tto.icftveiw  beqe«th  feer,  atone 
^awfif^d,  to  fag'  y^i<«.       : ,  ,    \ 

. ,  ^W^inj^e  of.  QQeaa-^-the  blue  ejfrenal  vaiilt 
^3f.  f  l^vfnfTTrtbjs,  grandeur  of ,  the  sorroundki® 
s^fWTf-TTrbe?  l/?n«l » wpretscted  aadperil$e«  situa* 
$W*  •M1WWb»fl»Pfe>rawe.lier  soul  to  deVotion'a 
Mflflfitf  BfiStftfiFr  ,  "  Tbafc  hand,"  Said  she,  "  which 
sh^Ued,  *9»,throqgh  the  difficulties  attending  nay 
^faffis*  an4  !tinpwt*fM  infancy ;  was  nay 
a^,d|  s^pporti, a§  ;I  advanced  towards 
ifiUijStiU  fjMjrm^i  still  protisct  roe."  Ok  d»- 
tW#9TW«  W&tel,  joq,  who  boajst  of  high  wteUec* 
poiflej^,i*ho$fl  days,  are  spaa*  in  cootenumn? 
3*4  ridj^l^the  laweef  y«w?  Maker,  howdespi- 
c^bteda  JPHn*«tf««  wbe*  qorapared  with  the 
"  rj^i^  ^itb#  b^iWoC  adwfwty.  Few  aapda 
«^r^(tRqfB f^,  (rpmth>  ttfaaftfeof  MifMntitba 
tbyaa  &JUi.af  Faofl? '&.  audi  a* 'anji  ©thfcr  time  o* 
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place/  her  better  judgment  would,  reject  the  idea 
of  the  ^appearance  of  supernatural  beings.    Bat 
the  discourses  of  Rose,  the  love  which  she  bore' 
to  the  memory  of  her  persecuted  mother,  and  her 
own  '  wishes1,  made  her  in  despite  of  reason  more 
than  cherish  the  idea.  -  She  now,  heedless  of  the 
vicinity  of  Rose,  began  to  apostrophise  her  mother 
m  a>  louder  strain,  but  was  awakened  from  her  de- 
figfcitful  reverie,  at  last  by  the'  loud  vociferation  of 
Mob*,  who,  terrified  at  Fannys  long  stay,  had  ad- 
vanced nearer  the  rock,  and  catching  the  sound 
of  the  words  uttered  by  Fauny,  -Concluded- she 
^as  conversing  with  some  of  the  dreadful  inhabi- 
tants of  that  awe-inspiring  spot.  *  ' 
'  ^'Oh,  Miss/  for  Heaven's  sake,  cotfteto  ine/* 
cried  >  the?  girl,  f r  or  I  shall  certainl  y  die  with  ter- 
ror T— Fanny  suddenly \  starting  tfrifen  h*  1iijf* 
dream,  which  encouraged  efrorfebus  tot  Joftdly 
cherished  thoughts— thoughts  thht  her  r^a§6n,  now 
iesiimiog  the  empire  over*  h^  :^ndVJi6frugg)fed 
bard  to  expel,  and  which  'her  geritle  bo86m  was 
but  too  well  disposed  again  to  ad oprt*  bovi^vei4,  she 
immediately  descended  the  rock;  an&  hastened  to 
relieve  the- ill-founded  fears  Of'  the  frigtteneii  do- 
mestic.    Rose;  was  trembling  like  an  aspM  leaf 
when  Fanny  reached  her ;,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  periuad^d  her,  that  she  had  n^f  seed 
nor  conversed  with  any  thitig  supernatural  during 
her  stay  upon  the  haunted  roekj    By   degrees, 
however,  she  was  reconciled  to  the  ideA  tfcafrii tfd  at 
first  alarmed  her,  ^nd  was  even  brought  at'last, 
by  Fanny's  earnest  entreaties,  to  promisetbat,  if 
the  next  day  was  fine,  she  should  again  tisit  the 
scene  that  appeared  to  iritetest  her  so'  mnch.  Their 
excursion  was  extended  no  farther,  stod  Fanny  ab- 
jsorbed  in  thought,  left  her  companion  the  deraht- 
fill  pleasure  of  speaking  as  mlich  ahd  upon  What- 
ever subject  sfce  pleased  without  eont^adictiori,  or 
breaking  the  toad  of  hernairati ves  so  as  to  gire 
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Rose  a  high  idea  of  ktr  condescension,  and  good 
nature.  When  they  returned  to  the  Castle,  Fanny- 
was  shewn  into  the  stately  apartment  die  had  occu- 
pied on  her  arrival  the  night  before ;  but  she  en- 
treated that  she  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  her 
chamber,  for  she  dreaded-  the  idea  of  Lord 
Ballafy n's  expected  arrival,  and  thought,  if  she  did 
not  quit  the  precincts  of  her  bed-room,  she  should 
at  least  have  notice  when  he  came,  and  not  be 
liable  to  meet  him  unexpectedly. 

T&e  old  woman  indulged  her  in  her  request,  and 
her  meals  were  served  to  her  in  her  chamber.  The 
window  of  her  closet*  wa#  the favourite  scene  of  her 
contemplation,  for  frofa  thence  she  could  see  the 
distant  rock,  and  she  watched  there  after  night  fall, 
ra^jQteof  the  remonstrances  of  Rose,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  the  apparition. 
-  The  moon  rose  in  full  splendor  about  midnight, 
and  reflected  her  brightness  on  the  craggy  summit 
of  the  rocky  as  well  as  on  the  undulating  bosom  of 
the  restte&sr  d£ean,  wtoose  waves  dashed  the  adja- 
cent shore.  Fanny  gateed  fot  a  length  of  time 
without  seeing-  any  object  like  the  one  she  sought 
for,  and  she  was  retiring  from  the  window  to  seek 
her  pillow,  when  h&r  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
sight  that  filled  her  bosom  with  an  awe  unfelt 
before  that  momentous  period. 

A  tall  slender  figure  seemed  to  rise  suddenly 
from  one  of  the  projections  of  the  mysterious  rock, 
and  standing  on  its  summit/  spread  out  its  arms 
towards  the  sea.  The  moon  shone  full  upon  the 
figure,  and  rendered  it  so  distinctly  visible,  that 
Fanny  could  perceive  the  dark  folds  of  the  loose 
robe  that  £6 v eloped  it,  waving  occasionally  to  the 
breeze. 

-  For  awhile  it  seemed  absorbed  in  contemplating 
tbe  mighty  waters*  Then  starting  suddenly,  as 
if  called  by  some  superior  power,  it  dropped  upon 
its  knees,  and  raising  jts  clasped  hands  to  Heaven, 

14.  2  t 
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it  appeared  preferring  some  earnest  petition  to  the 
throne  of  mercy.  Fanny's  feelings  were  worked 
up  to  sncb  a  pitch  of  enthusiastic  awe,  whilst 
gazing  at  this  strange  phenomenon,  that  she  could 
ijot  have  uttered  a  syllable,  or  moved  from  the  spot, 
to  purchase  even  liberty  itself.  Whilst  she  was 
thus  lost  in  silent  wonder,  the  cause  of  it  suddenly 
disappeared ;  and  although  Fanny's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  figure  at  the  moment  it  vanished, 
she  was  unable  even  to  conjecture  how,  or  whither 
it  had  departed.  She  stood  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
afterwards  rivetted  to  the  spot,  but  the  vision  came 
no  more,  and  Rose  having  several  times  entreated 
her  to  retire  to  her  rest,  Fanny  was  obliged  to 
comply. 

Not  a  syllable  did  she  utter  to  Rose  of  tbe.appa- 
rition  she  had  seen,  for  she  well  knew  it  would  for 
ever  interdict  her  for  walking  to  the  Rock ;.  which 
place  she  now  felt  more  than  ever  interested  in 
exploring ;  for  so  entirely  was  her  mind  engrossed 
by  the  desire  of  seeing  her  mother,  that  few  was 
entirely  forgotten,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  could  meet 
the  whole  world  of  spirits,  provided  that  beatified 
being  were  amongst  them. 

The  next  day,  directly  after  breakfast,  Fanny 
renewed  her  walk  to  the  Rock,  and  Rose  accom- 
panied her ;  the  latter  was  now  provided  with  a 
book  to  amuse  her,  whilst  Fanny  went  upon  her 
adventurous  expedition.  As  soon  as  she  had  left 
Rose  seated  on  the  stone,  and  engaged  with  her 
book,  Fanny  mounted  the  rock,  and  bent  her  foot- 
steps to  the  very  spot,  as  nearly  as  she  could  judge, 
where  she  had  seen  the  figure  the  preceding  night 
All  was  silence  and  desolation  however,  and  she 
was  just  about  to  return  to  Rose,  whose  patience 
she  was  afraid  of  trying  too  severely,  when  she 
thought  she  heard  a  slight  noise  behibd  her,  and 
turning  round  Her  head,  she  beheld  through  a 
fissure  in  the  Rock;  the  very  figure  that  Jiad  so 
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powerfully   affected   her    mind    the    preceding* 
night. 

The  form  was  that  of  a  woman,  and  although 
clad  in  a  loose  robe,  that  seemed  calculated  rather 
to  hide  than/display  its  symmetry,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  perceive  the  grace  that  adorned  its  every 
movement.  The  veil  that  covered  her  head  was 
thrown  back,  and  displayed  a  face,  in  which  the 
traces  of  sorrow  had  anticipated  the  ravages  of  time 
and  robbed  it  of  its  beauty  before  age  authorised  the 
theft;  yet  still  a  sweetness  of  expression  remained, 
more  interesting  than  beauty  itself,  and  although 
the  fire  of  her  eyes  had  been  quenched  with  weep- 
ing, their  languid  beams|  were  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing the  heart,  and  exciting  it  to  affection. 

Fanny  stood  entranced  as  she  gazed  upon  the 
awful  vision,  and  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  she 
waited  in  silent  expectation  of  its  speaking  to  her. 
She.  was  however  disappointed,  for  after  looking 
sometime  with  mournful  earnestness  in  her  face, 
the  figure  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  waving  her 
hand,  as  if  forbidding  Fanny  to  follow  her,  instant- 
ly disappeared. 

After  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and  no 
sign  of  its  returning,  Fanny  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  Rock,  and  return  with  Rose- to  the  Castle. 
The  impression  her  mind  had  received  by  the  won- 
derful sight  shfc  had  seen,  kept  Fanny  silent  as  she 
w  alked  with  Rose  in  her  return ;  but  when  she 
had  reached  the  Castle,  all  her  thoughts  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  news  that  awaited  her  there.  Lord 
Ballafyn  was  arrived,  and  had  been  enquiring  for 
her,  and  Mrs.  Owen,  the  old  house-keeper,  was 
waiting  to  conduct  her  to  his  lordship,  as  soon  as 
she  came  in. 

At  first  Fanny  refused  to  go  with  her,  but  on 
Mrs.  Owen's  saying  that  she  was  sure  Lord  Balla- 
fyn would  visit  her  in  her  bed-room,  if  she  did  not 
obey  his  summons,  she  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
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was  accordingly  coa<foct$d  to  the  drawing  room. 
She  entered  with  evident  reluctance,  which  Lord 
Ballafyn  perceiving,  arose  to  inept  her,  and  taking 
her  hand,  said,—-"  You  are  welcome  to  Ireland  my 
pretty  lass — upon  my  honour,  you  are  a  devilish 
handsome  wench ;  pray  how  long  have  you  been 
ia  keeping  with  my  brother  t  Terror  had  hitherto 
tyed  Fanny's  tongue,  but  indignation  now  burst 
the  bonds  of  silence, 

"  Unhand  me  my  lord/'  said  she,  making  a  vio? 
lent  effort  to  free  herself  from  his  grasp ;  "  nor 
you,  nor  your  base  brother,  have  any  right  to  de- 
tain me  a  prisoner  here,  and  friendless  as  you  may 
think  me,  you  may  find  to  your  cost  that  1  shall 
be  claimed,  and  powerfully  too,  by  those  who  will 
neither  want  the  inclination  nor  the  means .  to  pu- 
nish the  violence  that  has  been  done  to  me." 

"Well  said,  my  pretty  little  actress/'  said  Lord 
Ballafyn  placing  his  back  against  the  door  to  pre* 
vent  Fanny  from  escaping  at  it,  as  he  saw  she  was 
meditating  to  do ;  "  Upon  my  honour  1  ad  mire  my 
brother's  tadte  so  much  that  1  have  half  a  mind  to 
steal  you  from  him;  but  perhaps  you  would  not 
like  the  exchange,  for  Ross  is  some  years  younger 
than  I  am — what  I  suppose  he  sent  you  away  for 
fear  jealous  Eleanor  should  find  out  fair  Rosa- 
monds bower.  Come,  now,  don't  pout  so  my 
pretty  prisoner,  for  I  will  not  let  you  pass  until  you 
have  paid  toll/' 

Fanny  was  almost  ready  so  die  with  terror,  and 
sinking  into  a  chair,  she  sat  fanning  herself  with  ber 
handkerchief,  to  keep  herself  from  fainting. 

"  I  cannot  think/'  said  Lord  B.  "  where  1  have 
seen  your  face  before :  your  features  are  quite  fa- 
miliar tome." 

As  he  was  speaking,  Fanny  lifted  up  her  eyes  to 
his  face,  and  instantly  recollected  his  countenance; 
it  was  that  of  the  man  who  had  iqsulted  tor  in 
Hyde  Park,  when  Mr,  Hamilton  released  her  firojP 
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the  persecution ;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  for-* 
mer  brutality  added  terror  tq-tfie  thought  of  being 
so  entirely  in  his  po\ver. 

<fUpon  my  soul,"  said  bis  lordship,  staring 
rudely  ip  Fanny's  face,  i(l  like  that  little  vixen 
look  of  your 's  do  well,  find  the  air  of  modesty  yo-st 
counterfeit,  becomes  you  &q  much,  that  if  yon  will 
leave  Ross  aqd  consent  to  live  with  me,  I  wilt 
settle  a  vast  deal  more  upon  you  than  it  is  in  bit 
power  to  do:  and  then  if  you  behave  well,  and 
wheedle  me  prettily,  who  knows  bujt  you  may  per* 
suade  me  to  marry  you ;  and  that  you  know  is 
what  you  can  have  no  chaqce  °f  with  Ross.  Come, 
1  see  the  storm  that  is  gathering,  and  I  hate  female 
hurricanes,  so  I  will  let  you  go  to  your  own 
chamber,  apd  you  shall  have  four-and-twenty 
hours  to  consider  of  the  proposal.  Ross  will  bet 
here  in  two  days,  so  if  you  agree  to  my  offer,  it 
must  be  settled  before  be  comes,  and  you  and  I 
must  slip  off  until  the  breeze  is  blown  over.  Come, 
I  will  have  a  kiss,  and  then  you  shall  go." 

So  saying,  be  clasped  the  terrified  Fanny  in  his 
arms,  and  almost  smothered  her  with  kisses. 

Bursting  from  bis  grasp,  by  an  effort  of  super- 
natural strength  which  terror  supplied  her  with, 
she  escaped  from  further  persecution,  and  flying 
to  her  chamber,  locked  herself  in ;  then  sinking 
on  a  chair,  a  flood*  of  tews  came  to  her  relief,  and 
saved  her  from  faiuting.  Here  she  commended 
herself  to  Him,  who  was  alone  able  to  defeat  the 
intentions  of  the  wicked  men  into  whose  power 
she  had  unhappily  fallen;  her  determination 
^either  to  be  intimidated  by  threats,  nor  moved  by 
entreaties  to  unlock  the  door  became,  fixed,  and 
was  the  only  preventative  which  she  could  provide 
for  the  preservation  of  her  honor.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Rose*  and  Mr$.  Owen,  alternately  applied  for 
admittance  at  her  door,  she  resolutely  refused  to 
,  ad  grit  them,  nor  wpuld  she  take  any  of  the  food 
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they  brought  her,  because  she  must  have  opened 
the  door  to  receive  it. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  the  poor  girl  passed 
that  day,  would  be  difficult  to  bescribe.  Let  the 
fair  reader  for  a  moment  contemplate  this  interest- 
ing female,  removed  from  that  circle  in  which  she 
was  cherished,  and  beloved,  torn  by  ruffian  hands 
from  those  she  held  dear,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
fortune  seemed  to  smile  propitiously  upon  her — at 
a  time  when  her  little  bark,  which  so  lortg  buffet- 
ed the  tempestuous  seas  of  life,  was  to  all  appear- 
ance entering  the  haven  of  happiness — see  her  at 
such  a  period,  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  unprin- 
cipled and  powerful  man,  and  surely  the  tear  of 
sensibility  will  not  be  withe  Id  ;  and  when  the  dark- 
ness of  night  surrounded  her;  and  she  found  her- 
self without  light,  she  could  almost  have  'com- 
Eromised  her  other  fears  to  have  obtained  a  candle; 
ut  she  was  now  left  to  herself,  for  nobody  came 
near  her ;  and  as  she  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  she 
opened  her  closet  window,  and  stood  watching  the 
distant  Rock  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  romantic 
landscape. 

The  Autumn  was  far  advanced,  and  the  breeze 
of  night  so  chilling,  that  Fanny  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  open  window,  as  she  was  shivering 
with  cold. 

As  she  turned  to  go  out  of  the  closet  into  her 
own  room,  a  slight  rap  on  the  window  made  her 
start.  It  was  again  repeated,  and  her  eye  plainly 
perceived  something  white,  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
close  to  the  casemeut. 

Poor  Fanny's  heart  beat  quick,  as  she  watched 
the  strange  appearance,  but  she  summoned  courage 
enough  to  go  to  the  window  and  open  it.  A  piece 
of  paper,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  presented 
itself  before  her,  which  she  took  with  a  trembling 
hand ;  but,  alas !  the  moon-light  was  not  suffi- 
ciently bright,  at  that  moment,  to  enable  her  to 
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decipher  its  contents;  and  the  curiosity  this  oc- 
currence had  awakened,  made  her  hardy  enough  to 
look  out  of  the  casement,  to  try  whether  she  could 
discover  the  person  who  htfd  presented  it  to  her. 

On  the  top  of  the  turret,  beneath  her  window, 
she  could  plainly  perceive  a  man  standing,  with 
his  eyes  raised  to  her  apartment.  His  appearance 
was  so  rough  and  forbidding,  and  the  tattered 
garments  that  clothed  his  athletic  form,  bespoke 
him  of  the  lowest  order  of  people. 

'What  are  the  contents  of  this  note,  friend/9 
said  Fanny,  in  a  low  voice,  leaning  as  far  out  of 
the  window  as  she  could  reach ;  "  do  you  know 
what  it  contains/' 

Take  it  to  the  candle,  honey/9  said  the  man, 
"  ypu  will  $ee,  in  a  jiffy,  that  it  is  from  your  own 
sweet-heart,  that  is  corned  all  the  way  from. Eng- 
land to  fetch  you."  ... 

'!<  I  have  not  a  candle/'  said  Fanny,  distressed 
beyond  measure  that  she  had  none. 

,  "Wpll,  nevermind,  honey/'  replied  the  man, 
""  you  can  go  wid  me,  first,  and  read  the  note  af- 
terwards." 

.  "  Go  with  you  !"  exclaimed  Fanny.  ■"  Ho  wean 
I  gp  with  you  J" 

"  Ob,  the  asyest  thing  in  the  world,  jewel.  Jftst 
lend  me  your  hand  a  wee  bit,  and  then  I'll  lift  ypu 
down  on  this  here  place  in  a  jiffy,,  and  then  leave 
the  rest  to  me.  ]  have  got  a  ladder  below,  that 
will  set  you  down  on  the  ground  as  asy  as  a  bird 
flies." 

"  But  I  don't  know  you/'  said  Fanny. 
.  "  Och,  and  that  don't  signify  at  all  at  all;  for  if 
you  don't  know  me,  there's  plenty  that  do,  and 
they  Ml  tell  you  there's  not  ahonester  fellow  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  than  Dermot  Macfarline ;  so 
never  mind  about  not  knowing  me/9 

*'  What,,  are  you  the  man  that  brought  me  from 
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the  seaside  bare/'  asked  Fanny,  "on  that  wretched 
carriage."  • 

^Sureaqdl  anty"  replied  the  honest  Hibernian' 
"4nd  I  have  been  watching  about  the  place,  to 
and  fro,  ever  since ;  for  my  wife  -said  she  should 
ftev^r  sleep  again,  it  any  bad  hick  happened  to 
you/1  And  *tf  I  met  the  young  man  that's  a  look- 
ing for  you,  and  a  tight  young  fellow  he  is,  as  ever 
walked  •  on*  shoe  leather,  and  dearly,  dearly^  he 
loves  you,  that's  moist  sore.  But  come  along, 
hotiey,  he  is  \vaititag  yonder  for  you,  and  he'll  be 
botfierihg  trie  for  staying  so  long." 

*'  But  who  is  he!"  said  Fanny,  "  for  you  know 
I  cannot  read  the  note/' 

r*Och,  and  1  never  heard  the  like  before :  not 
to  know  your  own  sweetheart,  without  asking  his 
name.  Weft;  to  be  dure,  and  its  myself  that  never 
put  the  question  to  him ;  for  I  thought  you  mast 
knoW  your  own  sweetheart :  so  you  would,  if  you 
could  but  read-  the  bit  of  a  letter  he  has  sent  yoo»" 
I  will  read  it  to-morrow  morning/'  said  Fanny, 
as  soon  as  it  is  light." 

"  Indeed,  and  that  will  be  too  late,"  said  Der- 
mot.  "  So,  if  v0u  don't  choose  to  read  ft  till  to- 
morrow  morning,  plase  to  give  it  back  to  me.  and 
111  tak£  it  to  the  poor  youth  that  sent  it;  for  there's 
ribthing  so  foolish  as  reading  a  letter  when  it  is 
too  late  to  do  what  it  bids  you." 

Fanny  stood  at  the  window,  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress, with  the  letter  in  her  hand.  Her  fears  of 
Lord  Ballafyn,  would  have  induced  her  to  fly  with 
any  protector  that  seemed  to  promise  an  honourable 
asylum.  But  this  appeared  so  strange  an  applica- 
tion, arid  the  person  employed,  so  uncouth  a  being, 
that  she  could  trot  help  fearing  that  she  might  fell 
ihto  some  dreadful  snare,  by  listening  to  the  invi- 
tation. At  length,  however,  to  her  unspeakable 
joy,  the  moon  immerged  from  the  clouds  that  had 
shaded  her  brightness  for  the  last  half  hour,  and 
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she  was  enabled  to  read  the  following  words,  on 
the  note  she  held  in  her  hand : — 

*'  Condescend,  most  lovely  of  women,  to  accept 
the  protection  of  one  who  would  die  to  shelter  you 
from  danger:  The  most  imminent  now  threatens 
your  life.  Your  honour  is  not  safe  a  single  mo- 
ment, whilst  you  remain  beneath  the  roof  of  the  most 
abandoned  of  men.  I  have  followed  you  from 
England,  with  a  determination  to  rescue  your  inno- 
cence from  the  grasp  of  an  oppressor,  and  have 
been  guided,  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  to'  the  man- 
sion that  contains  you.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  parti- 
culars now,  for  time  presses ;  and  if  you  escape  not 
to-night,  to-morrow  will  be  too  late.  Fear  not  to 
trust  the  honest  creature  that  is  the  bearer  of  this ; 
he  would  lay  down  his  life  to  serve  you ;  you  be- 
friended his  family ;  and  gratitude  once  awakened 
in  the  bosom  of  an  Irishman,  is  never  after  extin- 
guished. Oh,  hesitate  not  an  instant,  but  hasten 
to  the  asylum  prepared  for  you  by  your  faithful 

"  Albemarle." 

Fanny  put  the  not$  into  her  bosom,  and,  leaning 
forward,  asked  Dermot  "how  she  should  get  out 
of  the  window  ?" 

"  Och,  if  you  are  coming,  honey,"  said  he,  clip- 
ping his  hands  together  for  joy,  "I'll  fetch  you  the 
little  ladder  in  a  jiffy ;"  and  as  he  spoke  he  disap- 

{ reared,  and  returned  in  a  few  .minutes,  with  a 
ittle  hand  ladder,  which  he  placed  against  the 
window ;  and  Fanny,  having  pushed  her  slender 
form  through  its  narrow  opening,  was  able  to  de- 
scend to  her  rough  protector,  with  all  the  ease 
imaginable.  He  begged  her  to  close  the  case- 
ment; "and  then,  honey,"  said  he,  "they  will 
think  that  you  have  fled  away  up  the  chimney,  or 
that  the  banshee  has  taken  you  away  through  the 
key-hole." 

Fanny  trembled  so,  as  she  descended  frofri  the 
lower  tower,  that  she  had  nearly  slipped  from  Der- 
No.  15.  2  u 
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mot's  hold.—"  By  the  Powers,"  said  he,  «  but y©4 
frightened  me  so,  that  I  sba'iit  be  myself  again  folr 
these  two  hours.  A  pretty  story  1  should  have  had 
to  tell  now,  if  you  had  broke  your  neck  down  that 
bit  of  a  pent-house  there  ;  and  a  fime  botheratioi 
the  yoting  spark  would  haye  made  at  me  for  cheat* 
ing  him  of  his  sweetheart. 

"  Pray  do  not  talk  in  that  style,"  said  Fanny, 
trembling,  "  I  have  no  sweetheart,  as  you  call  it* 
•  "  Iddeed  and  indeed  but  you  hate,"  answered 
Dermot,  "  and  so  you'd  say  yourself,  if  you  had 
but  heard  all  the  poor  young  man  had  said  about 
you*  I  r.m  sure  be  sot  down  in  out  cabin,  and 
talked  about  you  a  whole  hour,  till  he  made  Judy, 
and  the  children  and  myself  cry." 

"  What  could  he  be  saying  of  me  all  that  time?" 
said  Fanny,  astonished  that  the  Duke  should  ha?fc 
been  so  imprudent. 

"  Och  !  and  he  did  not  say  much  honey,  for  / 
was  the  chief  talker,  for  when  I  described  your 
journey  to  Ballafyn  Castle,  and  the  piteous  look 
you  cast  at  your  persecutors^  he  was  just  like  0ne 
beside  himself,  and  h6  wiped  his  eyes,  and  made 
me  tell  the  story  over  and  over  again* 

"Then  he  wanted  me  to  direct  him  where  and 
how  he  could  get  to  speak  to  you ;  but  I  told  him 
it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worthy  and  yotewr's  too, 
if  he  should  attempt  to  get  into  the  bouse,  and  then 
I  told  him  the  story  about  poor  Lady  Ballafyn,  dnd 
the  Gentleman  that  came  and  tried  to  see  her,  and 
how  I  knew  he  was  sent  off,  nobody  could  tell 
where^  < 

"And  when  I  let  him  into  the  secret  about  the 

?0or  Lady's  escaping  from  that  spalpeen  of  a 
iOrd  of  hers,  and  told  him  who  got  her  off— Och ! 
ft  was  I  was  the  clever  fellow  wid  him  directly : 
but  come,  Miss,  let  us  make  haste,  for  wcf  are 
nofc  safe  whilst  we  are  in  reach  of  the  devils  that 
live  in  that  Castle." 

Fanny  now  laid  hold  of  Dermot's  arm,  without 
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hesitation,  and  almost  flew  along,  to  keep  pace 

with  his  rapid  strides.     She  soon  found  that  they 

were  making  towards  the  haunted  rock. 

-    "  Whither  are  we  going  ?"  said  she,  for  she  felt 

alarmed,  as  she  recollected,  that  she  had  looked 

from  the  summit,  without  observing  one  decent 

habitation. 

.    "  Be  easy,  Miss,"  replied  Dermot,  "  you  are 

going  to  such  a  safe  place,  that  the  Devil  himself 

wiliuot  be  able  to  find  you,"  and  he  almost  dragged 

her  towards  the  rock. 

"  Oh  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  almost  faint- 
ing ifrith  terror,  «<  for  what  am  I  reserved  ?"  and 
she  dropped  from  Def  mot's  arm  upon  the  stone 
where  Rose  had  sat  when  she  accompanied  her  in 
her  morning  rambles. 

"Miss;1'  said  Dermot,  stopping  at  the  same 
moment,  M  it  is  a  very  hard  case  you  cannot  be- 
lieve a  man  is  honest,  becase  you  see  be  is  poor. 
Och !  and  'tis  that  same  reason  makes  the  English 
and  the  Irish  that  they*  can  never  agree,  they  are 
always  bodering  one  another  with  their  suspi- 
cions ;  look  ye  here,  Miss,  you  did  a  kindness  to 
my  poor  family,  without  asking,  and  sure  I  have  a 
right  to  return  the  favour,  without  asking  too. 

"  Fifteen  years  ago  I  saved  a  beautiful  lady  from 
being  murdered ;  1  was  but  a  youngster  then,  but  I 
had  a  stout  heart,  and  neither  minded  man  nor 
devil  in  a  good  cause.  You  will  see  that  lady 
presently,  and  she  will  tell  you  that  Dermot  Mac- 
Jarlane  is  worthy  to  be  trusted. 

$i  That  rock,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  haunted  rock,  is  the  private  entrance  td  a  house 
at  nearly  half  a  mile  distance ;  that  house  is  in- 
habited by  a  few  nuns,  who,  afraid  of  having  their 
retreat  discovered,  generally  receive  what  neces- 
saries they  stand  in  need  of  by  this  road.  I  am 
the  person  who  waits  upon  them,  and  it  was  I  who 
pemtaded  them  to  receive  Lady  Bailafyn  amongst 
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them,  when  the  poor  soul  did  not  know  where  to 

€y. 

"  At  that  time  1  was  a  servant  at  the  Castle* 
and  I  discovered  what  was  going  on,  and  deter* 
miiied  to  save  the  Lady :  so  her  maid  and  I  laid 
our  heads  together,  and  contrived  to  get  her  off  one 
night ;  and  it  was  reported  she  died,  and  glad 
enough  my  Lord  was,  for  he  mortally  bated  her; 
and  there  was  a  fine  funeral,  but  she's  not  dead, 
'  poor  soul,  she's  as  live  as  yon  are,  only  she's  a  little 
wild  at  times,  rather  cracked  or  so ;  for  though 
she  could  not  abide  Lord  Ballafyn  when  she  lived 
with  him,  yet  the  nuns  say,  she  has  done  nothing 
but  talk  of  her  poor  dear  husband  ever  since  she 
has  been  there,  and  always  insists  upon  it,  that  he 
was  murdered. 

"  Her  maid  set  off  for  England,  poor  soul,  soon 
after  her  lady  went  into  the  qunnery,  on  purpose 
to  tell  her  Ladyship's  friends  where  she  was,  but 
the  poor  soul  was  drowned  in  her  passage,  90 1 
suppose  I  am  the  only  person  that,  knows  a  word 
of  the  matter. 

<  "As  to  the  poor  Lady,  she  is  quite  melancholy 
like,  and  would  not  leave  the  nuns  if  it  was  ever 
so ;  and  she  walks  sometimes  upon  the  rock,  but 
she  is  safe  enough  of  being  discovered,  for  nobody 
would  go  near  her  for  all  the  world.  She  is 
called  the  Banshee,  and  avoided  by  every  crea- 
ture like  the  Devil's  own-self." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Fanny's  emotions 
whilst  listening  to  this  tale  of  wonder.  She  had 
there  seen  her  mother!  and  the  person  whose 
honesty  she  had  doubted,  and  whose  protection 
sheba<}  feared,  V»s  the  champion  of  that  distressed 
parent !  She  arose  immediately  from  the  stone;  she 
was  seated  on,  and  seeing  Dermot's  arm — 

"l<et  14s  hftst^n,  my  good  friend,"  said  she, 
"  to  the  asylum  you  have  promised  me;  all  my 
doubts  are  at  an  end,  and  I  will  soon  convince  yon 
that  I  am  not  your  inferior  in  gratitude." 
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'  iTiey  soon  reached  the  rock,  and  ascended  ite 
craggy  sides,  then  Winding  amidst  its  mazes,  they 
came  to  the  identical  spot  where  the  figure  had 
disappeared  from  Fanny  the  morning  before. 
'  Near  this  spot  Derruot  lifted  a  lose  stone  that 
lay  at  his  feet,  and  shewed  his  astonished  com* 

{)aoion  the  entrance  to  a  spacious  cavern.  Th6 
ight  of  a  torch,  held  by  a  man  muffled  up  in  a 
large  great  coat,  illumined  the  gloomy  chamber, 
and  Fanny  was  presently  convinced  by  his  voice 
that  this  was  the  Duke,  of  Albemarle.  "I  have 
waited  here  with  a  degree  of  suspense  and  anxiety 
almost  insupportable.  I  feared  that  Dermot  would 
not  succeed  in  persuading  you  to  come,  lovely 
Fanny,  if  he  was  even  so  happy  as  to  obtain  the 
power  of  speaking  to  you ;  but  thank  God  you 
are  come,  and  I  hope  now  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger." 

"  I  was  not  a  bit  afraid  of  being  able  to  speak 
to  Miss,"  said  Dermot,  "  becase  I  knowed  she 
watched  at  her  window  every  night  almost,  and  I 
saw  her  a  good  bit  before  1  spoke  to  her,  because 
I  was  afraid  of  flustering  her;  but,  oh  by  the 
powers,  I  have  had  a  tight  job  to  persuade  her 
to  come,  for  she  was  afraid  of  trusting  me,  poor 
jewel,  she  little  thought  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  fell  into  worse  hands  than  she  was  in  already." 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  doubts,"  said  Fanny, 
"  and  I  hope  you  will  never  have  cause  to  com* 
plaiuof  £uch  ingratitude  again.  As  to  you,  Sir," 
continued  she,  turning  towards  the  Duke,  "lan- 
guage is  inadequate  to  express  what  I  feel  for 
yqxxv  goodness  to  a  poor  forlorn  creature  like  me. 
Oh  if  you  knew  what  a  wretch  your  timely  inter- 
ference has  delivered  me  from,  your  generous 
heart  would  feel  gratified  in  the  consciousness  of 
bestowing  happiness." 

The  Duke  took  Fanny  by  the  hand,  but  was 
unable  to  reply,  and  giving  the  torch  to  Dermot, 
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mk  led  the  lovely  object  of  his  affections  through 
the  long  dark  passage  that  led  through  the  caverns 
nf  die  rock  to  the  house  where  the  friendly  nuns 
resided. 

Fanny  was  received  by  the  sisterhood  with  the 
greatest  kindness ;  they  had  been  waiting  up  for 
her,  and  observing  her  pale  looks  and  faint  voice, 
they  insisted  upon  her  taking  some  refreshment, 
which  was  prepared  for  her. 

The  Duke  and  Dennot  ware  now  obliged  to 
retire,  after  commending  the  precious  charge  a 
thousand  times  to  their  care ;  the  former,  however; 
promised  to  return  on  the  morrow,  and  inform 
Fanny  pf  the  means  by  which  he  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  trace  her  footsteps,  and  ultimately  re- 
lease her  from  her  bondage. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Fanny  enquired 
after  the  object  of  her  constant  thoughts ;  the  lady, 
>be  had  been  informed,  was  an  inmate  of  their  hos- 
pitable mansion:  at  first  they  seemed  unwilling 
to  admit  that  Lady  Ballafyn  was  really  amongst 
them ;  but  when  they  found  that  she  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  particulars,  they  admitted  the 
feet. 

*'  Ob,  where  is  the  lovely  sufferer  now,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  is  she  reposing  ?  Oh  that  I  might  be- 
hold her  to-night,  my  heart  cannot  rest  until  I 
have  embraced  her." 

"Why  does  Lady  Ballafyn  interest  you  so 
much,  my  dear  ?"  asked  the  superior.  "  It  is  im- 
possible you  can  ever  have  seen  her/' 

"  Yes  1  have,  I  am  sure  I  have,  I  saw  her  on  the 
rock  yesterday ;  I  took  her  for  an  inhabitant  of 
another  world.  Ah,  if  jthe  knew  it  is  a  daughter 
that  languishes  to  embrace  her,  she  would  fly  with 
open  arms  to  receive  me." 

"  A  daughter  P  reiterated  the  superior ;  "  good 
Heavens,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  But  before  Fanny 
had  time  to  reply,  the  figure  that  sfye  had  seen 
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upon  the  rock  the  preceding  day,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  folding  Fanny  in  her  arms,  strained  her 
to  her  bosom  in  a  fond  embrace,  and  then  sunk 
lifeless  on  the  floor. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  efforts  of  the  nuns 
could  restore  the  poor  sufferer  to  life,  and  during 
the  time  the  swoon  lasted,  the  distraction  of  Fanny 
was  beyond  all  bounds.  She  thought  she  had 
killed  her  mother,  and  had  not  her  parent  revived, 
it  is  but  too  probable  her  daughter  would  have 
expired  also. 

At  length,  however,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
the  first  object  they  sought  was  the  dear  child, 
whose  sudden  appearance  had  so  nearly  closed 
tbem  for  ever.  A  thousand  incoherent  questions, 
a  thousand  tender  endearntenfe  were  mutually  Ex- 
changed ;  but  as  neither  wag  capable  of  tearing 
an  explanation  at  that  moment,  the  superior  if* 
sisted  upon  their  retiring  to  b£d,  afld  deferring  the 
elucidation  of  the  wonderful  sbygfety  until  the 
morrow.  .  .  v 

"Then  my  child  shall  not  q*rit  me"  scad  Lady 
Ballafyn,  holding  Fanny's  hand  tight  between  both 
ber's,  as  if  she  feared  somebody  would  nin  away 
with  her.  "She  shall  occupy  my  pallet,  arid  I 
will  watch  beside  her  pillow ;  sleep  has  been  long 
a  stranger  to  these  eyes ;  bat,  Oh,  when  have  they 
awaked  to  joy  like  this !" 

"  Yonr  daughter  and  you  shall  occupy  my  bed,* 
said  the  superior,  "which  you  know  is  big  enough 
to  bold  you  both ;  and  then  I  trust  that  when  the 
first  ebullitions  of  joy  have  subsided,  nature  will 
assert  her  rights,  and  sleep  restore  your  exhausted 
foefcrtties." 

We  will  now  leave  the  enraptured  mother*  and 
the  not  less  delighted  child,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
bliss  too  nrigfety  for  utterance,  and  introduce 
reader  to  Lady  Caroline's  husband. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


Sir  Christopher  Desmond. 

f  •  •  • 

Sir  Christopher  Desmond  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  honourable  families  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  but  being  the  son  of  a  younger  brother, 
was  early  in  life  obliged,  with  little!  more  than  a 
good  education,  to  enter  the  world,  and  depend 
for  his  future  success  on  those  resources  .which  a 
mind  naturally  strong  and  highly  cultivated  might 
supply.  Although  the  many  restrictions  which 
political  foresight  once  thought  necessary  to  enact 
for  the  preservation  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
Ireland,  could  not  militate  against  Desmond,. his 
family  having,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church;  yet,  his  maternal  uncle  enjoying  a  chief 
command  in  the  armies  of  the  Austrian  monarch, 
he  determined  on  seeking  his  fortune  in  that 
clime.  Few  were  his  regrets  when  the  last  point 
of  his  native  land  faded  from  the  anxious  sight, 
and  seemed  to  blend  imperceptibly  with  the  ho- 
rizon* "1  will  never  dishonour  thee,  'Laud  of 
my  Sires/ "  exclaimed  Desmond,  while  the  tear 
and  blush,  engendered  by  national  enthusiasm, 
met  and  were .  absorbed  in  each  other.  •  He  left 
the  deck  to  hide  those  feelings  which  are  too  often 
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{he  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  sordid  and  the  heart- 
less. ,  Oti  the  voyage  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  young  Englishman,  whose  mind  dud  disposition 
would,  iti  the  days  of  chivalry,  be  held  up  ad  tttt 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  To  a  boldness  #f 
idea  and  quickness  of  decision,  was  added  thai 
solidity  of  judgment  which  foreigner*  so  justly 
attribute  to  the  British  nation*  An  etithu&iafetie 
warmth  ran  through  his  speeches,  yet  neither  that 
nor  the  eccentricity  of  his  manners  removed  the 
favorable  impression  he  made  even  at  first  sight. 
The  convulsions  which  disfigured  the  face  Of  Con- 
tinental Europe  about  this  period  had  engaged,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  hia  most  anxioUfe  thoughts ; 
and  his  ardent  disposition  was  continually  urging 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  passing  events. 
The  voyage  to  Hamburgh,  though  short,  yet  so 
much  in  unison  were  the  souls  of  these  ydtfth#,  H 
proved  of  sufficient  duration  for  them  to  form  a 

friendship  as  firmly  cemented,  as  the  materials  of 
which  humanity  is  composed  had  the  capability 
©f  effecting, 

The  word  farewell  was  equally  dreaded  by  te€h 
of  these  amiable  and  manly  youths  ag  the  t&M&tAe 
of  eternal  separation.  IHgby,  wtih  a  generosity, 
that  did  honor  to  his  noble  disposition,  offered  to 
share  his  fortune  with  his  friettd,  that  they  might 
mix  in  the  same  sceftes,  enjoy  the  same  pteastft&s; 
hear  the  Same  hardships,  and  receive  the  saMe 
rewards,  ot  beafr  alike  tvith  hero4ierve  the  froWns 
of  the  fickle  goddess.  Desmond,  thotfgh  deeply 
affected  by  this  mark  of  friendship,  refund  th<* 
priaieerly  proffer;  his  love  of  independence  was 
too  great  and  exalted  to  allow  him  to  become  the 
satellite  of  any  hum^n  being*  Upon  hi*  refusal, 
the  friends,  with  mutual  regret  and  minds  deeply 

knpreSsed  wilb  ideas  of  te&pe&t  towards  eatffc 
other,  parted ;  Digfey  in  quest  of  adventure*,  aftd 
o#r  hero  to  commence  his  career  as  a  soldiet 
15.  2  X 
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.  Desmond  pursued  his  route  towards  Vienna, 
and  arrived  there  as  the  army,  which  the  Emperor 
was  organizing  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Rus- 
sian and  Prussian  forces,  had  commenced  their 
inarch  for  ill- fated  Poland.  Having  presented  his 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  waited  upon  his 
uncle,  who  immediately  adopted  him  as*  his  son, 
and  declared  him  heir  to  all  his  property;  his  first 
leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  friendship  and 
affection :  ta  his  mother,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
he-sent  a  particular  account  of  whatever  he  thought 
worthy  of  her.  notice,  which  occurred  since  his  de- 
parture from,  home ;  to  Digby  he  directed  a  packet, 
under  cover  to  that  gentleman's  banker  at  Ham- 
burgh, in  which  his  hopes  and  his  views  were  more 
particularly  explained.  ,  He  had  not  been  long  in 
Vienna  before  he  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenancy 
in  Baron  Humbolt's  regiment  of  hussars,  and;  as 
they  were  ordered  into  actual  service,  he  joined 
them  immediately.  > 

Scarce  had  the  troops  entered  the  Polish. terri- 
tories, than  the  left  wing  of  the  army  was  attacked 
by  a  considerable  body  of  lancers, '  aided  by  an 
undisciplined  and  badly  armed  peasantry.  Thei* 
.onset  was  as  the  rushing  of  the  mountain- torrent,. 
But  the  coolness  displayed  by  the  Austrians  in  re- 
pelling this  impetuous  charge,  made  the  Poles* 
froui  being  the  assailants,  become  the  assailed — 
their  lines  were  broken — to  rally  was  impossible  ; 
Humbolt's  regiment  sustained  the  post  of  honor* 
and  Desmond  received  particularly  the  thanks  of 
the  commander-in-chief;  this  flattering  mark  of 
commendation,  thus  publicly  bestowed,  served  as 
an  incitement  to  future  acts  of  glory.  As  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  actions 
became  more  frequent,  his  mind,  naturally  humane 
and  benevolent,  made  him  regret  that  he  was  forced 
by  his  circumstances  to  continue  in  a  profession 
so  replete  with  evil  to  mankind ;  those  ideas  often 
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employed  his  mind,  while  he  viewed  the  .rough 
and  unprincipled  soldiery,-  inflated  with  victory, 
plundering  the  houses. of  that  God  whom  they 
themselves  worshipped,  and  burning  the  humble 
dwellings  of  the  miserable  inhabitants.  One  evep-< 
ipg  Desmond,  now  advanced  to  a  captaincy,  was' 
ordered  to  proceed  with  a  detachment  and  attack 
a  position  held  by  the  enemy  a  few  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  Warsaw ;  this  service  he  performed  with 
h^s  usual  ability,  and  took  possession  of  the  re- 
doubt, but  the  miscreant  band,  few  of  whom  had 
any  of  the  qualifications  necessary  ta  form  a  true 
soldier,  save  courage  and  a  mechanical  obedience 
to  their  officers,  had  set  fire  to  a  neighbouring  vil- 
,lage ;  actuated  by  motives  of  humanity,  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  the  spot,  in  order  to  restrain, 
if  possible,  their  brutal  violence.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  village  he  observed  two  hussars  dragging  a 
female  from  a  house,  while  others  of  their  com- 
panions applied  firebrands  to  the  dwelling:  tjie 
intention  of  .the  hussars  being  easily  perceived,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  "  Wretches,"  exclaimed  he, 
"desist." — 'Twas  the  voice  of  their  comitoander; 
and,  growling  like  the  disappointed  hyaena,  they' 
reluctantly  resigned  their  devoted  victim.  The 
fire,  which  had  now  spread  from  habitation  to  habi-* 
tation,  and  like  a  beacon  marked  to  the  philan- 
thropist "  the  unkindness  of  man  to  man/'  gave 
him  a  full  view  of  the  female  he  had  saved  from 
pollution.  He  saw  her,  and  cold  and  phlegmatic 
must  he  be  who  would  not  admire;  her  form  was 
symmetry  itself,  and  the  soul  of  sensibility  diffusing 
its  rays  over  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countenances 
nature  ever  formed,  rendered  the  timid  fair  one 
almost  irresistible.  She  raised  her  hurried  eyes, 
and,  encountering  his,  seemed  to  say,  "  am  I  safe  !n 
The  language  of  nature  is  understood  by  all — 'tis 
the  converse  of  soul  with  soul ; — and  Desmond 
broke  this  expressive  silence  by  assuring  her,  in 
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ttifit  kngiiage  with  which  be  bad  from  his  epHe* 
ipfa&cy  been  used  to  clothe  his  thoughts,  "  that  ibe 
waa  safe/?  The  lady  started  at  the  sounds-joy 
enlivened  her  countenance-rrrshe  grasped  his  blind, 
and,  pressing  it  to  her  lips*  cried  out  m  an  testacy, 
M I  am  safe !  you  are  an  Englishman !"  and  fainted. 
After  procuring  for  her  all  the  assistance  the  place 
could  supply,  he  had  her  conveyed  to  a  hut,  whose 
sequestered  situation  had  saved  it  from  destruc- 
tion, and  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  posts,  and 
put  the  redoubt  in  the  best  possible  state  of  de- 
fence, fearful,  from  its  yieinity  to  Warsaw,  that 
aoute.  sudden  attack  might  be  made  before  more 
troops  could  arrive. 

-  Returning  to  the  hut,  Desmoid  found  the  fair 
ohpect  of  his  solicitude  recovered  from  her  agita- 
tion ;  and,  as  she  thanked  him  for  his  protection, 
the  gratitude  which  enlivened  her  countenance 
gave  freak  charm*  to  her  beauty.  Eager  as  be 
was  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of  this  in- 
teresting female,  his  sense  of  delicacy  was  such 
that  he  refrained  from  those  intrusive  questions  by 
which  impertinent  curiosity  generally  defeats  its 
awn  iqitentiohgL 

•  However,  the  lady  informed  him  that  she  was 
Betrothed  to  a  young  Englishman,  who  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Polish  army,  and  that  her*  father 
had  approved  of  the  attachment,  not  only  from  a 
desire  of  conducing  to  her  happiness*  but  also  from 
the  wish  he  had  long  cherished  of  emigrating  to 
England ;  this  wish  he  was  now  realising,  and  the 
lost  letter  she  received  from  her  dear  parent,  tile 
Count  Foniiuski,  was  dated  frsro  Wanteie,  on 
board  the  United  State*'  ship  Amelia,  bound  to 
Hull.  It  was  her  intention  to  proceed)  immediatety 
to  the  same  port,  in  company  with  a  fokbfel  do- 
mestic, to  whose  care  her  tether  had  entrusted  her. 
Her  lover,  she  continued,  would  shortly  fetto*, 
being  to  be  united  to  him  osn  timr  meeting  in  that 
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kingdom.  The  lady  was  now  beginning  to  launch 
forth,  in  describing  the  fairy  scenes  of  felicity  which 
her  youthful  imagination  had  been  pourtraying  to 
her  uiind,  when  the  delightful  theme  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  intrusion  of  a  hussar,  who 
informed  Desmond  that  a  numerous  body  of  troops,, 
whether  friends  or  enemies  he  could  not  say,  were 
observed  marching  towards  the  post  Desmond, 
impelled  by  .his  sense  of  duty,  apologized  to  the 
fair  narrator,  and  withdrew,  in  order  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  soldier's  report.  He  found  it 
correct,  and  knowing  them  to  be  Potes  he  put  him- 
self on  the  defence,  conceiving  that  his  post  was 
the  object  which  they  intended  to  attack.  The 
situation  of  the  lady  became  next  his  most  mo- 
mentous concern. 

She  had  given  him  to  understand  that  her  in- 
tention was,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  proceed  to 
England,  and  join  her  father,  where*  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  her  lover,  she  conceived  her  earthly  happi- 
ness would  commence.  Desmond's  cousin,  the 
Lady  Augusta  Dunboyne,  of  Fitzroy  Square, 
London,  had  a  heart  that  sympathised  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction,  and 
in  her  hospitable  mansion  the  expatriated  child  of 
misfortune  was  sure  of  a  safe  asylum.  To  this  lady's 
notice  he  intended  to  introduce  the  beautiful  and 
interesting;  Polish  damsel.  Seating  himself  upon  a 
bank,  he  hastily  wrote  the  following  note: — 

Dear  Lady  Augusta, 

The  best  excuse  I  can  otfer  for 
being  ao  laconic  hi  my  epistle,  is  the  exposed  situa- 
tion I  am  in  \  for,  before  old  time  has?  swallowed 
another  hour,  the  noise  and  tumult  of  war,  and  all 
its  attending  evils,  wilt  surround  your  cousin.  You 
may  smile  when  th£  lair  messenger  delivers  this  to 
you*  and  say,  that  Mars  had,  at  last,  surrendered 
bis  liberty  to  Venus ;  hut  in  this  conjecture,  my  dear 
Augusta,  you  are  wrong.    I  am  stilt  invulnerable 
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to  the  shafts  of  his  little  godship ;  indeed,  i£  the 
balls  of  the  Poles  make  no  more  impression  upon 
me  than  the  arrows  of  Cupid,  you  may  expect  to 
see  me  before  long.  The  lady,  to  whom  this  is  to 
be  an  introductory  letter  to  your  ladyship's  favor, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Polish  graudee ;  and  as  there 
is  nothing  so  erroneous,  iu  my  opinion,  as  to  stop 
the  loquacity  of  a  fair  female  by  forestalling  her 
story,  I  leave  the  explanation  to  herself.  This 
may  be  the  last  favor  I  can-request  of  you.  The 
out-posts  are  already  engaged.  My  respects  to 
Duuboyne.     Adieu. 

Your  s,  &c. 

Christopher  Desmond. 
He  sent  the  above  to  the  lady  by  his  servant, 
giving  him  his  purse,  and  an  order  to.  accompany 
the  fair  fugitive  to  Dantzic.       ^ 

The  servant  and  his  beautiful  charge  had  but 
just  cleared  the  precincts  of  the  post,  when  the 
attack  began ;  the  Poles,  headed  by  a  youth  that 
seemed  to  place  danger  at  defiance,  displayed  in 
this  re-encounter  more  than  their  wonted  courage 
—they  became  irresistible — the  Austrians  gave 
way ;  in  short,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
redoubt.  Desmond  and  the  few  that  escaped  the 
slaughter  retreated  upon  their  main  body;  in  the. 
action,  his  lieutenant,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  es- 
teem, was  severely  wounded  by  the  youthful  leader 
of  the  assailants ;  his  wounds  becoming  painful, 
and  the  enemy  not  demonstrating  any  desire  of 
pursuit,  Desmond  ordered  his  little  band  to  halt. 
Then,  upon  nature's  bed,  under  the  green  canopy  of 
heaven,  the  tired  warrior  stretched  his  weary  limbs. 
It  was  a  glen,  fertile,  yet  wildly  beautiful ;  on  either 
side  were  hills  covered  with  trees,  whose  luxuriance 
charmed  and  invited  the  weary  traveller  to  take 
shelter  in  their  umbrage,  while  the  meridian  sun 
ield  its  mid-day  reign — a  rivulet  gently  meander- 
ig  through  the  meadoVvs  and  corn-fields  of  this. 
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leHghtful  valley,  with  the  songs  of  the  feathered 

ribe,   sweetly   broke  the   silence  which  nature 

eemed  to  have  imposed  upon  this  retired  spot. 

iere  Desmond's  contemplative  mind  according 

ith  the  scene,  began  to  dwell  upon  the  evils 

ith  which  war  is  fraught.    Around  me  are  scat* 

jed  cottages  uninhabited — there  the  luxuriant 

eadows  are  without  the  stately  horse,  or  more 

-eful  ox— the  fields  untilled,  and  this  terrestrial 

aradise  wasting  its  capabilities — all  through  the 

'e  testable  ambition  of  men.     God  of  nature,  hast 

lion  created  man  to  annoy  his  fellow  man,  hast 

hou   endowed  him  with  reason,  and  bestowed 

uperior  intellect  upon  him  that  he  might  the 

•etter  decoy,  deceive,,  and  destroy?  No,  'twould 

>e  blasphemy  to  harbour  the  idea  for  a  moment. 

thou  art  a  God  of  peace,  and  thy  peace,  conti- 

med  Desmond,  passeth  all  understanding. 

He  was  aroused  from  tljis  reverie,  by  the  noise 
>f  approaching  troops ;  they  were  Austrians,  and 
mving  been   detached  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
tiding  him,  they  began  to  lay  plans  for  the  re- 
aking  of  the  post,  which  the  commander-in-chief 
onsideredof  the  first  importance,  as  it  command- 
ed one   of  the  principal  entrances  into  the  city. 
The  Poles,  weakened  by  disasters,  could  not  place 
(heir  out-posts  in   such  numbers  as  to  give  the 
slightest  probability  of  their  defending  them  with 
any  hopes  of  success.    The  Imperialists  moved 
forward,  and  no  sooner  did  they  appear  before 
the  redoubt  than  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Poles. 
Desmolid  once  more  renewed  his  applications  to 
the  Austrian  court  for  leave  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  but  like  the  former  ones  he  had  made,  it  re- 
mained unanswered.    However,  although  his  aver- 
sion to  the  military  life  daily  encreased,  his  known 
c        age,  skill  and  perseverance  pointed  him  out 
t(         ie  in  command,  as  a  person  fit  to  be  entrusted 
v  tfiterprizes  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  on 
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this  account,  scarce  a  day  passed  without  his  being 
actively  engaged. 

One  day,  being  on  a  reconnoitering  party,  be 
was  surprised  by  the  beseiged,  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  he  obtained  permission  to  pro- 
manade  particular  parts  of  the  city,  and  as  be 
was  enjoying  this  liberty,  the  veteran  warrior  and 
patriot  Rossiasko  crossed  his  way ;  all  eyes  were 
directed  towards  him,  and  among  the  rest  Des* 
mond's; — but  what  was  his  astonishment,  when 
among  the  officers  which  attended  the  General,  be 
recognized  Digby,  the  enthusiastic  the  generous 
Digby; — their  glances  met;  quick  almost  as  their 
thoughts  the  friends  /flew  towards  each  other,— 
their  surprise  was  mutual — their  pleasure  equal— 
their  embrace  cordial  and  sincere* 

Digby,  after  having  obtained  for  bis  friend 
extension  of  his  liberty,  took  him  to  his  quarters. 
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CHAPTER 'XXXVIII. 


The  Fair  Marian. 

.  No  sooner  were  they  seated  than  Digby  began 
ta  relate  to  his  impatient  and  attentive  friend  the 
various  adventures  into  which  he  had  fallen  since 
their  separation  at  Hamburgh.  Desmond  soon' 
found  out  by  his  narrative,  that  although  Digby 
had  been  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  resided,  yet  he  had  surrendered 
himself  a  willing  captive  to  a  female,  whom  he 
described  as  concentrating  within  herself  all  that 
was  attractive  and  charming  in  woman.  Desmondt 
expressing  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  this  inqom- 
parabfe  lady,  his  friend's  face  became  suddenly 
o'ercast  with  the  deepest  marks  of  sorrow.  "My 
friend,"  answered  Digby,  "  there  is,  at  present, 
too  much  mystery,  for  my  peace  of  mind,  over  the 
fete  6f  my  dear  fltfarian.  When  first  I  entered 
into  the  servfce  of  this  ill-fated  country,  f  became 
acquainted  Wiflr  a  nobleman,  whose  high  patriotic 
notions  were  so  congenial  to  my  own,  that  an  in- 
timacy commenced,  which  in  time  ripened  into 
friendship.  The  consciousness  that  his  country 
would  be  degraded  from  her  rank  as  a  nation, 
15.  2  y 
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and  her  laws  and  her  liberties  expire  under  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  invaders,  he  agreed  to 
proceed,  the  first  opportunity,  to  England,  and 
there  secure  a  retreat  for  himself  and  daughter, 
the  lady  to  whom  I  have  promised  eternal  con- 
stancy.   A  few  weeks  back,  the  father,  in  hopes 
of  realizing  his  plans,  commenced  his  journey  to- 
wards England,  and  the  lovely  Marian  followed, 
in  company  with  a  trusty  domestic ;  but  having 
an  uncle  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  and 
who  commanded  a  detachment  stationed  about 
four  miles  in  advance  of  this  city,  she  visited  him 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  last  farewell:   she 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  his  company  when 
the  place  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Austrians, 
and  her  uncle  was  obliged  precipitately  to  retreat. 
Arriving  in  Warsaw  that  night,  and  waiting  on  me, 
he  told  the  dreadful  tale,  immediately  I  flew  to 
all  that  I  had  the  least  influence  with,  and  full  of 
that  ardour  which  love  gives  to  the  human  soul,  1 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  numerous  body  of  friends, 
determined  to  retake  the  redoubt,  and  rescue  my 
loved  Marian  from  the  power  of  those  whom  I 
had  every  reason  to  expect  were  base  and  un- 
principled.   We  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  ene- 
my, and  1  instantly  began  to  search  for  her  who, 
was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  existence — but 
the  search  was  in  vain. 

"  On  entering  a  hut,  which  seemed  to .  be  the 
oply  one  that  escaped  the  demoniacal  fury  of  the 
Austrians^  my  anxiety  was  relieved,  iu  a  great 
measure,  by  a  letter  which  I  found  there  directed 
to  me.  One  circumstance  which  it  contained, 
however,  gave  me,  and  does,  nay  my  friend,  it  will 
ever  embitter  my  life ;  the  letter  mentioned ,  that 
her  honor  and  her  existence  had  been  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  officer  who  commanded, 
and  that  that  officer  was  an  Englishman;  adding, 
*       he  had  sent  his  servant  to  escort  her  to 
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Dantzic.  When  we  attacked  the  place,  (conti- 
nued Digby,)  mad  with  the  thought  of  ray  Marian 
being  exposed  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  sol- 
diery, I,  with  an  avidity  almost  inconceivable  even 
to  myself,  fell  upon  my  foes  indiscriminately ;  my 
exam  pie  was  followed  by  those  under  my  com- 
mand ;  I  wounded,  and  I  think  severely,  the  young 
man  who  acted  so  honorably  by  my  Marian. 
Shocked  at  the  ungrateful  return  that  war  makes, 
I  am  determined  to  relinquish  the  sword ;  and  if 
ever  again  I  should  draw  it  in  anger,  it  must  be 
in  defence  of  Old  England." 

Desmond  had  now  the  elucidation  of  the  young 
lady's  history,  and  relieved  Digby  from  his  un- 
easiness by  relating  what  he  knew  of  her.  '  The 
gratitude  of  Digby  was  excessive  when  he  learned 
that  it  was  his  friend  who  saved'  his  Marian. 
Desmond  informing  him  of  the  determination  he 
had  formed  of  returning  to  his  native  land,  Digby 
-agreed  to  accompany  him,  nor  was  it  long  before 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  enabled  them  to 
proceed  on  their  journey.  By  the  arrival  of 
an  Austrian  flag  of  truce,  several  letters  were 
hrought  to  the  prisoners ;  among  which  there 
were  two  for  Desmond,  one  from  home,  directed 
t®  him  as  Sir  Christopher  Desmond,  the  contents 
of  which  were,  that  Sir  Hugh  Desmond  had 
died  without  children,  and  he  being  the  next  heir, 
the  family  title  and  estate  devolved,  of  course,  on 
him.  The  other  was  from  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
with  liberty  for  him  to  retire,  and,  that  they  might 
mark  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  his  ser- 
vices, it  was  accompanied  by  the  Cross  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

Desmond,  now  as  independent  as  pecuniary 
concerns  could  make  him,  set  off  in  company  with 
Digby,  and  embarking  at  Dantzic  proceeded  with 
A  fair  wind^on  their  voyage.  They  had  not  been 
many  days  on  the  ocean,  when  a  lady  of  the  name 
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of  Watkins,  whose  husband  was  American  Con* 
sul  fojr  some  time  at  Dantzic,  and  who,  for  com- 
mercial reasons,  had  removed  to  England/was 
playing  w^th  Jier  sweet  smiling  little  cherub  on  the 
deck,  the  vessel  suddenly  heaved,  and  the  dear 
innocent  was  precipitated  into  the  ocean.  Digby, 
who  was  near  the  spot  apparently  lost  in  thought, 
perceived  the  perilous  situation  of  the  child,  cast- 
ing tt  glance  at  the  distracted  mother/ plunged 
into  the  deep,  and,  as  if  fortune  favored  his  under- 
taking, he  seized  the  little  innocent  with  one  hand, 
and  keeping  himself  buoyant  with  the  other,  he 
held  the  poor  baby  up  to  the  view  of  the  agonized 
mother :  a  boat,  which  a  vessel  at  no  gre^t  dig- 
twice  was  sending  to  the  brig-on  board  of  which 
Digby  had  taken  his  passage,  took  him  au,d  the 
child,  and  was  proceeding  with  them  to  the  vessel, 
When  the  convoy  made  the  signal  of  an  enemy  in 
sight ;  this  induced  the  men  in  the  boat  to  return 
to  their  own  ship,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances 

of  Digby. 

The  perturbation  of  the  distressed  parent  had 
just  subsided,  and  though  she  longed  to  embrace 
bier  little  one,,  yet  the  consolatiou  of  knowing  it 
was  safe  gave  her  relief;  her  frequent  swoons  had 
subsided,  and  that  noble  eloquence  which  nature 
teaches  us  in  the  hour  of  distress  was  poured  forth 
in  prayers  to  the  God  of  mercy,  calling  upon  him 
to  bless  the  kind  preserver  of  her  boy.  But,  how 
sire  our  prospects  blighted,  our  hopes  dissolved, 
and  our  anticipations  worse  than  folly !  Unlooked 
for  circumstances — events  trivial  in  themselves, 
give  a  bias,  perhaps,  to  our  lives,  as  unexpected  as 
momentous.  The  mother,  fondly  looking  toward? 
the  vessel  where  maternal  love  and  gratitude  now 
centered  her  ideas,  offered  any  sum  to  the  captain 
if  he  would  put  her  on  board  the  other  vessel,  or 
have  thechild  and  his  preserver  conveyed  op  board 
his  own.    The  honest  tar,  with  tears  In  his  eye& 
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refused  the  request.     He  had  valuables  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  as  they 
were  safe,  he  advised  her  to  rest  contented,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  enemy,  he 
would  immediately  have  them  conveyed  on  board. 
The  French  vessels  now  hove  in  sight,  and  the 
vessel  to  which  Digby  was  taken,  being  a  heavy 
sailer,  was  captured.    The  mother  again  became 
disconsolate;  and  Desmond,  knowing  the  sanguine 
disposition  of  his  friend,  felt  a  deep  regret  at  his 
fate.    The  French  vessels  soon  gave  up  the  chase, 
and,  tacking  about,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
France,  but  not  before  the  captain  of  the  privateer 
put  the  child  on  board  an  American  merchantman, 
that  was  proceeding  with  the  English  traders. 
Digby  seized  this  opportunity  to  convey  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Desmond,  injwhich  he  expressed  his  hap* 
piness  at  being  instrumental  in  the  preservation  of 
the  dear  little  boy,  and  that  the  pleasure  he  ex- 
perienced  from  the  transaction  more  than  compen-    . 
sated  for  the  attending  evils.   He  conjured  him,  by 
every  tie  of  friendship,  to  seek  Out  his  Marian  and 
her  father,  and  be  a  protector  to  them  until  he 
could  relieve  him  from  the  office.    Mrs.  Watkins's 
happiness  was  at  its  height  when  she  clasped  her 
infant  to  her  bosom ;  yet  sorrow  might  be  seen 
sweetly  blending  itself  on  the  expressive  counte- 
nance of  the  enraptured  mother :  he  that  saved  her 
child  bad  lost  his  liberty — perhaps  a  domestic  cir- 
cle anxiously  awaited  his  arrival,  or  a  dear  partner, 
from  whose  embrace  he  had  been  long  severed, 
daily  looked  for  his  return;    thoughts  such  as 
these  made  the  rapturous  pleasure,  which  Mrs. 
Wat  kins  just  experienced,  subside  into  a  melan- 
choly feeling. 

We  must  now  leave  Digby  for  a  time  to  his  fate, 
while  we  follow  Sir  Christopher  to  England.  Mrs. 
Watkins,  on  their  landing, was  met  by  her  husband, 
and.  after  informing  him  of  the  transactions  of  the 
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voyage,  he  pressed  Desmond,  with  an  eagerness 
that  would  not  admit  of  a  refusal,  to  make  his  house 
his  home  while  he  remained  in  London ;  this  offer 
was  accepted,  and  he  accompanied  the  happy  cou- 
ple to  their  dwelling.  The  fate  of  poor  Digby  cast  a 
gloom  over  Desmond's  countenance,  particularly  as 
his  cousin  Lady  Augusta  Dqnboyne  had  but  a  few 
days  before  his  arrival  left  town  for  her  country  seat 
in  Ireland.  He  had  written  to  his  relativefor  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  but  it  would  be  sometime  be- 
fore an  answer  could  arrive  from  that  kingdom ;  that 
Marian  had  arrived  in  England  be  was  well  assured, 
as  his  servant,  after  seeing  her  safe  on  board,  had 
brought  him  a  letter  from  her,  couched  in  words  of 
the  warmest  gratitude,  wherein  he  was  informed  by 
her  of  the  name  of  the  vessel,  &c.  This  letter,  from 
the  length  of  time  he  was  prisoner,  and  his  servant 
not  seeing  him  until  he  was  nigh  upon  quitting  Po- 
land, he  read  and  gave  to  Digby ;  that  the  vessel  in 
which  she  took  her  passage  had  arrived  safe,  Mr. 
Watkins  being  a  merchant,  soon  obtained  informa- 
tion that  set  all  doubts  on  that  head  perfectly  at  rest. 
To  try  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  melancholy 
channel  in  which  they  began  to  glide,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watkins  strove  to  draw  him  towards  the  places  of 
public  amusement.  A  new  performer  having  to 
make  his  appearance  at  Covent  Garden,  they 
agreed  to  go  and  see  him  pass  the  public  ordeal. 
He  had  but  just  appeared  on  the  stage  when  Des- 
mond glancing  at  the  countenances  of  those  who 
surrounded  him  in  hopes  of  reading  the  performer's 
sentence,  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  Marian, 
which  seemed  doubtingly,  though  eagerly,  to  ex- 
amine his  features :  he  bowed,  and  with  a  smile  of 
recognition  acknowledged  she  was  right.  Without 
heeding  the  curious  gaze  of  the  audience  she  flew  to 
Desmond,  and  embraced  him  as  her  tutelary  angel. 
Pleased  as  he  was  with  the  rencontre,  yet  there 
was  with  her  in  the  box  a  young  lady  of  incom- 
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parable  beauty  that  made  the  first  impression  which 
love  ever  engraved  on  his  heart.  Marian  quitted 
him  for  a  moment,  and  returning,  informed  him 
that  he  would  oblige  her  if  he  would  accompany 
her  after  the  performance  to  the  bouse  of  her  bene- 
factress ;  this  Desmond  promised,  and  proceeding 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  to  fufil  bis  engage- 
ment, a  man  of  foppish  appearance  detained  him, 
conceiving  that  Desmond,  by  too  abruptly  passing 
him,  deserved  a  reprimand ;  the  altercation  caused 
considerable  delay,  and  when  he  arrived  in  the. 
lobby,  neither  the  fair  Pole  nor  her  agreeable 
companion  could  be  found.  Chagrined  and  dis- 
appointed, he  sought  his  host  and  hostess,  and 
informing  them  of  the  untoward  adventure,  they 
advised  him  to  attend  the  theatre  for  a  few  suc- 
cessive nights,  in  hopes. of  again  meeting  her,  this 
advice  he  adopted,  but  to  no  manner  of  purpose. ,, 
One  morning  before  he  arose,  he  heard  an  un- 
common bustle  in  the  house,  this  appeared,  the  more 
remarkable  to  him,  as  the  regularity  of  Mrs.  Wat* 
kins's  establishment  was  proverbial ;  on  bis  entering 
the  breakfast  parlour,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  meeting  an  assemblage  of  those  mercantile  gen- 
tlemen, for  whom  Mr.  W.  always  expressed  the. 
highest  jrespect  "  This  day,"  said  the  host,  "  is  the 
birth-day  of  my  little  boy,  and  I  hope,  Sir  Chris- 
topher, you  will  be  happy,  not~  only  with ,  us,  but 
with  tHe  friend  of  your  bosom ;"  at  this  moment,  a: 
door  which  led  from  the  parlour  to  an  adjoining 
room  was  opened,  and  Digby,  with  all  the  warmth 
of  manly  friendship,  grasped  the  offered  hand  of 
Desmond.  Immediately  after,  the  Count  Ponituski 
was  presented  to  the  company,  and  upon  being  in- 
troduced to  Desmond,  he  thanked  him  for  the  kind- 
ness he  had  done  his  daughter,  and  hoped  in  the 
day  of  disasters,  none  of  his  relatives  might  want 
a  defender.  Mr.  Watkins,  striving  to  thank  Digby 
for  his  noble  conduct  towards  his  son,  was  over- 


•* 
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come  by  bis  feelings — the  generous  youth  felt  for 
the  parent,  and  assured  him  that  their  ties  to  each 
other  were  reciprocal ;  in  the  preserving  of  your  son 
I  had  a  pleasure,  but  yon  have  bestowed  upon  me 
what  is  dearer  than  life,  my  liberty.    After  break- 
fast, Digby,  when  Mr.  W.  retired,  briefly  related 
the  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  and  informed 
them,  "  That  from  the  military,  air  which  he  had 
acquired  among  the  Poles,  the  captain  of  the  pri- 
vateer conceived  him  to  be  an  oflker  in  the  British 
service,  and  but  for  that,  he  should  have  been  put 
on  board  the  American  ship.    That  after  being  a 
fewdaysinpriSoii,an  onl  er  ar  rrved  from  the  Ann* 
Government  for  his  release,  and  passports  given  him 
for  Hamburgh,  together  with  a  letter  to  be  pre* 
sen&ed  to  the  American  Consul  there.    What  was 
his  astonishment  when  arriving  in  that  city,  to  find 
that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  a  Mr.  Watkins 
that  bis  liberty' was  granted,  and  the  letter  con- 
tained a  bill  of  credit  on  one  of  the  first  bankers 
of  the  place,  together  with  a  request  that  he  would 
as  soon  as  he  landed  in  England  call  on  him,  aad 
make  his  house  his  home  ?  To  this  request  he  had 
acceded,  and  found  that  Mr.  W.  was  the  father 
of  the  child  he  saved  from  a  watery  grave*    The 
vessel  m  which  1  had  taken  my  passage  not  being 
ready  to  sail,"  continued  Digby,  "  I  strolled  about 
to  kill  time,  for  my  mind  was  too  much  engaged  by 
a  particular  object  to  think  of  any  thing  else.    I 
accidentally  fell  in  with  my  respected  friend  the 
Count  Ponituski.    The  vessel  in  which-  he  had 
embarked  for  England  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  and  he  was  at  that  period  striv- 
ing to  procure  a  passage  over,  but  for  want  of 
money  he  was  fearM  of  accomplishing  bis  purpose. 
I  relieved  his  mind  on  this  head,  the  Count  em* 
barked  with  me,  and  we  arrived  at  this  hospitable 
mansion  late  last  night,  and  had  the  inexpressible 
happiness  of  learning  from  our  kind  host  that  Ma* 
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riati  is  iri  the  metropolis,  and  under  the  protection 
of  a  lady,  who,  frotfi  the  appearance  she  made, 
was  of  exalted  rank."  Digby,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  a  lover,  wished  immediately  to  set  forward 
on  the  enquiry  for  his  dear  Marian,  nor  was  the 
father  less  anxious  to  behold  his  daughter ;  but 
this  was  over-ruled  by  Desmond,  and  the  con- 
vivial party  continued  together,  encreasing  in  the 
esteem  of  each  other,  until  a  late  hour. 

The  next  morning,  as  they  were  preparing  to 
proceed  on  their  enquiries,  a  letter  arrived,  di- 
rected to  Sir  Christopher  Desmond  ;  it  was  from 
Lady  Augusta  Dunboyne,  in  which  she  informed 
him,  that  the  lady  he  had  recommended  to  her 
protection  was  fully  entitled  to  it    Amiable  in 
disposition,  and  polished  in  manners,  she  was  the 
delight  of  the  circle  into  which  she  h^d  been  in- 
troduced :    she  is   at  present,   continued   Lacjy 
Augusta,  under  the  protection  of  the  Lady  Ellin- 
court,  of  whose  fair  daughter  she  cautioned  her  v 
cousin.      Few  had    a  sounder  judgment  than 
Digby,  and  on  the  proposition,  that  they  should, 
wait  on  Marian  at  Lady  ElUncourt's,  he  objected, 
although  he  ardently  wished  to  see  her,  saying, 
that  as  Desmond  had  already  conversed  with  her, 
and  as  it  was  through  him  that  she  was  placed  in 
her  present  situation,  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
wait  on  her,  and  explain  all  the  circumstances 
relative  to  himself  and  her  father,  and  when  she 
was  prepared  for  the  interview,  they  would  wait 
updn  her.'    This  plan  of  acting  was  adopted,  and 
Sir  Christopher  proceeded  to  Lady  Ellincourt's 
residence,  where,  presenting  his  card,  he  was  in- 
stantly ushered  ipto  the  presence  of  Lady  E.  who 
received  him  with  that  sweet  condescension  of 
manners  which  characterizes  the  lady  of  high  rank 
and  mental  endowments. 

After   complimenting  him  on  the  conduct  he 
pursued  in  respect  to  Marian,  she  introduced  him  • 
No.  16.  2z 
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to  that  lady,  and  to  her  own  lovely  daughter 
Caroline,  in  whom  he  recognized  the  female  whose 
beauty  made  such  an  impression  upon  hifn  at  the 
theatre.     Desmond,  when  the  first  ebullition  of 
Marian's  gratitude  subsided,  informed  the  atten- 
tive fair  one  of  the  intimacy  which  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  Digby,  of  their  meeting  at  Warsaw, 
their  departure  from  thence  to  England,  the  occur- 
rences on  the  voyage,  and  lastly,  his  being  at  pre- 
sent in  London.    The  various  passions  which  al- 
ternately illumined,  and  depressed  the  expressive 
countenance  of  Marian,  shewed  to  the  observer 
what  passed  in  the  mind  during  this  recital.   When 
Desmond  said  that  Digby  was  in  the  metropolis, 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure,  but  regret,  like  t 
passing  cloud,  dimmed  their  lustre.  "  Oh  heaves !" 
she  exclaimed,  "  was  but  my  dear  father  here,  my 
happiness  would  be  complete/'    "  Your  happiness 
is  complete — he  is  in  London,  and  with  Digby." 
"  O  harbinger  of  good — messenger  of  glad  tidings, 
thou  hast  realized  my  fondest  hope—let  me  fly  to 
the  dear,  fond,  the  wished-for,  kind,  paternal  em- 
brace."     Lady  JEUlincourt  participated   in  her 
feelings,  and,  ordering  her  coach,  proceeded  with 
Desmond  and  Marian  to  Mr.  Watkins'&     To  de- 
scribe the  interview  between  the  father  and  the 
daughter — the  lover  and  beloved,  would  be  im- 
possible!    A  performer  may  interest,  by  personi- 
fying the  passions,  but  it  is  only  for  the  moment; 
for  the  knowledge  of  a  want  of  reality  dispels  the 
fiction  :   this  scene  was  nature,  it  spoke  in  a  lan- 
guage which  reached  the  heart,  and  impressed  it- 
self upon  the  feelings  so  firmly,  that  the  powers 
of  time  were  not  adequate  to  its  removal.     The 
party  rose  high  in  Lady  Ellincourt's  estimation, 
for  among  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  by  na- 
ture on  mankind,  she  reckoned  that  of  a  heart  full 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  the  first.    The  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings  having  assumed  a  calmer 
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aspect,  Lady  BUincourt  requested  the  party  to 
accompany  her  home,  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  joyous  day  at  her  mansion ;  this  proposition 
Desmond  seconded  the  more  earnestly,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  company  of  Lady  Caroline,  whose 
beauty,  and  the  slight  conversation  he  had  with 
her,  made  such  an  inroad  to  his  affections  as  left 
all  chance  of  escape  (if  her  mind  appeared  die* 
posed  to  hold  him  captive)  impossible.  The  con- 
tinual expressions  of  gratitude  with  which  Marian 
noticed  the  name  of  Desmond,  and  the  amiable 
character  which  Lady  Dunboyne  bestowed  upon 
him,  added  to  his-  interesting  appearance,  made 
thp  susceptible  Caroline  long  for  the  return  of  her 
mother,  that  she  might  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
Desmond's  company.  In  this  wish  she  was  grati- 
fied, for  the  whole  party  arrived,  and  Desmond, 
without  perceiving  it,  found  himself  seated  beside 
the  fair  object  of  his  tenderest  regards.  This  day, 
passing  amidst  the  most  pleasurable  sensations, 
almost  banished  from  the  mind  of  Ponituski  the 
fate  of  his  country,  and  nearly  obliterated  from 
his  memory  the  time — • 

When  Jeagued  Oppression  pour'd  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  ber  fierce  hussars — 
Wav'd  her  dread  standard  to* the  breeze  of  morn, 
Peal'd  her  load  drum,  and  twang'd  ber  trumpet  born* 
Tumult oo as  horror  brooded  round  her  van, 
Presaging  wrath  io  Poland— and  to  man ! 

Notions  after  the  introduction  of  the  friends 
to  Lady  BUincourt,  Digby  received  the  hand  of 
the  fair  Marian,  and  proceeded  with  his  be  Joyed 
bride,  accompanied  by  her  father,  to  Digby  Hall, 
in  Northamptonshire. 

Desmond  continued  a  welcome  visitor  at  Lady 
Ellincourt's ;  and,  as  the  Watkins's  had  returned 
to  America,  he  had  the  more  leisure  to  study  the 
character  of  Caroline,  which  he  found  to  be  all  he 
wished  for.    Making  his  proposals  to  the  mother, 
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they  wcfre  accepted,  and  Sir  Christopher  was  in- 
troduced  to  Lady  Caroline  as  a  lover,  counte- 
nanced by  her  fespeeted  and -revered  mother. 
Well  would  it  be  if  the  selections  made  by  parents 
and  the  affections  of  children  would  accord,  as 
this  did.  Caroline  loved  him,  and  the  passion  was 
equally  ardent  in  the  breast  of  Desmond.  Sir 
Christopher's  mother  arriving  in  company  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Dunboyne,  they  urged  the  beau- 
teous Caroline  to  name  an  early  day  for  the  cele- 
bration of  their  nuptials.  This  Desmond  himself 
strove  to  accelerate  by  every  device  which  love 
could  dictate.  One  day  entering  the  library  where 
Lady  Caroline  was  reading,  he  requested  to  see 
the  work  which  seemed  so  intensely  to  absorb  ber 
thoughts ;  this  she  complied  with — it  was  Camp- 
bell's delightful  poem,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope." 
Desmond  immediately  pointed  out  the  following 
beautiful  passage  for  her  perusal : — 

Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh!  what  were  man? — a  wdrld  Without  d  son. 
Till  Hymen  brought  bis  Jove-delighted  hoar, 
There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  lovely  bower  ! 
In  vain  the  viewless  seraph  lingering  there, 
At  starry  midnight  charm'd  the  silent  air ; 
Ip  vajn  the  wild  bird  caroll-d  on  the  steep, 
To  hail  the  sun,  slow  wheelfng  from  the  deep  s 
Io  vain,  to  sooth  the  solitary  shade,      '. 
Aerial  notes  in  mingling  measure  play'd, 
The  summer  wind  that  shook  the  spangled  tree, 
The  whispering  wave,  the  murmur  of  the  bee  ; — 
Still  slowly  pass'd  the  melancholy  day, 
And  stiU  the  .stranger .wist  not  where  to  stray : —  . 
The  world  was  sad  ! — the  garden  was  a  wild  1 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sigb'd — 'till  woman  smiled  f 

Desmond  was  happy,  his  Caroline  smiled ;  and 
tere  maiden  modesty  could  re- call  the  sweet  tellr 
tale  which  played  round  her  cherry  lips,  Sir  Chris- 
topher clasped  the  sweet  maid  to  his  bosom; — 
"  to-morrow — to-morrow — my  dear  Caroline,  let 
the  world  resume  its  every  charm — be  mine,  my 
adored ?  "Well  then,  to-morrow,"  answered  the 
blushing  dame,    and,  breaking   from  his  fond 
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embrace,  flew  and  hid  her  crimsoned  face  in  the 
bosom  of  Lady  Ellin  court. 

Desmond  was  the  more  eager  to  have  his  nup- 
tials solemnized,  as  his  presence  was  become  ne- 
cessary in  Ireland  ;  and  his  friend  Digby  being  in 
town,  together  with  Count  Ponituski  and  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Digby,  he  wished  to  have  them 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

And  now  that  day,  to-  which  so  many  look 
forward  as  the  gate  of  happiness — which  so  many 
thoughtlessly  enter— which  so  many,  for  merce- 
nary motives,  eagerly  look  towards — arrived, 
Desmond,  on  this  his  wedding-day,  solemnly 
prostrated  himself  .before  his  Maker,  praying  for 
his  guidance  and  direction  in  the  new  sphere  of 
life  in  which  he  was  just  going  to  move.  Nor  did 
his  Caroline  neglect  to  offer  up  her  devotions  at 
the  throne  of  mercy,- for  grace  to  guide  her  in  the 
new  situation  she  was  entering  upon.  She  was 
that  day  to  be  united  to  the  man  she  adored,  but 
she  was  to  part  from  a  mother  she  loved :  a  new 
circle  of  acquaintances  awaited  her,  and  her  chief 
residence  was  to  be  in  a  distant  country.  The 
cere'mony  over,  they  immediately  proceeded  for 
Ireland  ;  and  at  intervals  Sir  Christopher  and 
Lady  Desmond  visited  their  friends  in  England. 
That  honor  which  marked  his  early  youth  en- 
creased  with  his  manhood;  as  a  husband— a 
father — a  friend — a  master, — he  was  what  those 
who  were  so  placed  as  to  be  acquainted  with  him, 
m  any  of.  these  relative  situations,  would  wish. 
To  the  mansion  of  this  gentleman  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Lord  Ellincourt  directed  their  course,  par- 
ticularly as  it  was  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Ballafyn. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX, 


The  Duel. 


We  will  now  return  to  Ballafyn  castle,  where 
all  was  confusion,  noise,  and  uproar,  as  soon  as 
Fanny  was  missed ;  which  was  not  until  a  late 
hour  on  the  ensuing  morning,  for  as  she  had  re- 
fused to  admit  either  Rose  or  Mrs,  Owen  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  day,  they  concluded 
she  was  either  sulky  or  asleep,  and  after  fiadfag 
entreaties  and  threats  equally  unavailing,  they 
broke  into  her  apartment,  and  to  their  astonish- 
ment, found  it  empty,  without  the  smallest  trace 
being  Visible  how  Fanny  had  escaped  ;  the  con- 
sternation was  general,  and  mutual  accusations 
passed  between  Mrs.  Owen  and  her  niece  Rose, 
each  believing,  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  the 
other  was  privy  to  her  disappearance.  Rose,  who 
had  a  very  feeling  heart,  and  who  had  found  her- 
self strongly  inclined  to  love  Fanny,  was  greatly 
concerned  on  the  occasion,  ahd  a  thousand  fears 
least  some  private  disposal  had  been  made  of  the 

E>or  young  lady  by  her  aunt,  in  concert  with 
ord  Ballafyn,  alarmed  her  compassionate  breast. 
She  was  soon  convinced,  however,  by  the  genuine 
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rage  that  burst  forth  from  his-  lordship,  on  being 
informed  of  Fanny's  disappearance,  that  he  was 
not  a  party  concerned  in  it.  It  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  conjecture  what  could  have  become  of 
her,  because  her  escape  from  the  window  was 
totally  impossible,  unless  aided  by  some  abettor 
without ;  and  that  she  could  not  have  made  any 
friend  in  that  part  of  the  world,  was  equally  evi- 
dent, since  she  had  never  been  permitted  to  quit 
the  house,  even  for  a  stroll  in  the  park,  unattended* 

The  most  prevailing  opinion  now  amongst  the 
servants  was,  that  she  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  supernatural  agency  of  the  banshee.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  ideal  being  is  so  firmly  believed  in 
by  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  that  to 
doubt  its  reality  would  be  considered  a  species  of 
scepticism  deserving  of  punishment  here,  and  sure 
of  it  hereafter ;  and  they  began  to  look  upon  one 
another  with  stifled  horror,  and  wonder  whose 
turn  would  be  the  next 

Not  so,  Lord  Ballafyn,  superstition  made  no 
part  of  his  creed,  he  attributed  the  event  to  the 
villainy  of  some  of  his  servants,  who  had  been 
induced  to  connive  at  her  escape,  by  the  faci na- 
tion in  her  manner,  which  had  so  completely  cap- 
tivated his  lordship. 

He  therefore  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance, 
and  walked  about  the  Castle,  swearing  that  if 
Fanny  was  not  found  withhi  twelve  hours,  he 
would  shoot  every  person  he  suspected  as  her 
accomplice. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  Col.  Ross  arrived ; 
he  was  surprised  to  find  his  brother  at  the  Castle 
before  him,  as  he  had  understood  by  his  last  let- 
ter tbat  his  lordship  would  be  detained  in  Dublin 
above  a  fortnight  beyond  the  present  period ;  and 
during  that  interval,  he  had  hoped  so  to  dispose 
of  Fanny  as  to  have  secured  her  possession  entirely 
to  himself;  jealousy  was  roused,  therefore,  when 
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he  found  his  brother  already  at  the  Castle,  and 
rage  was  added  to  that  feeling,  when  he  heard  that 
she  was  no  where  to  be  found.  In  the  first  pa- 
roxysm of  passion,  the  two  brothers  began  abusing 
each  other  in  the  most  violent  manner.  Col.  Ross 
did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  Lord  Ballafyn  with  hav- 
ing secreted  Fanny  on  purpose  to  deprive  him  of 
her,  adding,  that  the  well-known  infamy  of  his 
brother's  character,  might  have  warned  him  not  to 
trust  so  practised  a  villain  with  a  treasure  of  such 
inestimable  value.  And  thus,  reader,. it  is  ever 
with  the  sons  of  vice,  however  firmly  their  friend- 
ship may  seem  united — however  near  they  may 
be  allied — however  their  pursuits  may  appear  to 
cement  them — yet  to  such  a  height  do  they  carry 
their  selfishness  that  every  circumstance  which 
should  be  a  bond  of  union  among  them,  vanishes 
whenever  one  profligate  companion  counteracts 
the  design  of  his  fellow,  thus  was  it  between  those 
brothers.  Equally  guilty,  they  began  to  recri- 
minate each  other,  and  the  most  vile  language 
seemed  inadequate  to  express  the  feelings  of  their 
diabolical  minds. 

Lord  Ballafyn  was  an  Irishman  in  every  thing 
but  honor,  but  there  he  belied  his  country.  His 
spirit  was  too  turbulent  and  haughty  to  brook  the 
aggravating  expressions  made  use  of  by  his  bro- 
ther, and  bidding  him  defiance,  he  seized  his  pis- 
tols, and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  the  planta- 
tion at  a  little  distance  from  the  house.  Col.  Ross, 
whose  whole  frame  shook  with  a  fury  no  wise  infe- 
rior to  that  which  transported  his  brother,  obeyed 
the  mandate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  wretched 
culprits  had  sealed  their  condemnation  in  each 
other's  blood,  and  the  crime  of  Cain  was  renewed 
by  the  mutual  fratricides.  Both  fired,  and  both 
fell,  whilst  the  sanguine  stream  dyed  the  conscious 
earth,  and  smoking  up  to  Heaven,  tailed  dowu 
tenfold  vengeance  on  the  murderer. 
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But  let  us  turn  from  the  horrid  scene,  and  visit 
fanny  jn  her  calm  retreat;  let  us  behold  her 
seated  at  her  mothers  feet,  whose  emaciated  hand 
was  fast  locked  betweien  the  soft  pressure  of  her 
daughter's,  and  as  with  filial  love,  amounting  to 
veneration,  she  gazes  on  the  care-worn  features  of 
the  angelic  sufferer,  we  may  see  the  large  pearly 
drops  of  tenderest  sympathy  roll  down  her  lovely 
cheek. 

Hier  mother  was  told  the  sad  tale  of  her  suffer- 
ings already  related  to  the  reader,  with  this  only 
addition,  that  when,  after  Mr.  Hamilton's  visit  to 
Ballafyn  Castle  had  excited  the  jealous  rage  of  its 
imperious  owner,  the  treatment  of  the  wretehed 
Lady  Ballafyn 'had  been,  beyond  measure  intoler- 
able, and  she  had  the  most  urgent  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  her  death  was  intended  by  her  remorse- 
less Lord, 

.  The  intervention  of  honest  Dermot  had  pre- 
vented the  catastrophe,  and  the  unhappy  lady  had 
found  a  safe  and  comfortable  asylum  with 'the 
benevolent  nuns;  who,  though  differing  from  her 
in  some  points  of  religion,  had  never  varied  in 
their  attentions  to  her  comforts,  nor  denied  their 
sympathy  to  her  sufferings. 

In  her  turn,  Fanny  had  related  the  eventfql 
narrative  of  her  life,  and  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  her  parents,  which  Ijad  been  made  to  her  by 
Mr.  Hamilton.  But,  Heavens !  what  were  Lady 
Ballafyn's  emotions,  when  she  heard  that  he,  for 
whose  sake  she  had  suffered  so  severely,  still  ex- 
isted !  A  wildness  took  possession  of  the  unfor- 
tunate lady,  that  greatly  alarmed  Fanny ;  but  the 
tender  blandishments  of  her  daughter  gradually 
restored  her  to  peace,  and  she  made  hier  repeat, 
over  and  over  again,  those  parts  of  the  story  most 
interesting  to  her  heart.  To  find  that  Fanny  had 
been  introduced  to  her  cousin,  Lord  Ellincourt, 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  and  afterwards  so  kindly 
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adopted  both  by  his  lordship  and  his  metier, 
called  forth  the  tear  of  gratitude  and  joy  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  interesting  mother; 

Whilst  the  mother  and  daughter  were  engaged 
in  this  tetoder  discourse,  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  He  was 
admitted  to  their  presence,  and  began  apologizing 
for  his  late  visit;  but  so  sweetly  had  their  time 
stole  away,  in  the  interesting  communications  they 
had  been  mutually  making,  that  they  had  not 
perceived  the  lapse  of  time.  Fanny  immediately 
begged  leave  to  introduce  her  mother  to  the  Duke^ 
who  received  the  information  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise amounting  almost  to  incredulity. 

"  I  bring  you  news,*  said  he,  "  that  will  sur- 
prise you  almost  as  much  as  you  have  doae  meT 
6ome  of  your  best  friends  are  arrived  in  search  of 
^you :  I  have  this  moment  spoken  to  Lord  Ellin- 
eomrt,  who  tells  me  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Hamilton." 

Oh,  Heavens,  my  Father !"  efcelaitoed*  Ftfmy, 
let  me  fly  and  embrace  him v  *  But,  as  she  spoke, 
she  turned*  and  saw  her  mother  pale  and  faint 
Every  other  feeling  now  gave  way  to*  terror  for 
that  dear  parent's  safety ;  nor  would  She  gay  an- 
other word  to  the  Duke  until  she  h$A  seen  her 
perfectly  restored,  and:  persuaded  her  to  retire  to 
her  bed  to  compose  her^hatter^dner*e&f  where 
she  left  her  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  benevolent 
nuns,  whilst  she  went  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
th£  joyful  news  just  announced  to  her. 

"May  L not  fly  to  my  dear  fethey  ?*  said  tb* 
affectionate  FantiyT  when  she  returned  to  the 
Duke. 

"•No,  lovely  girl/'  replied  his  Grace,  "your 
father  will  be  here  very  shortly,  Si*  Christopher 
Desmond,  Lord  Ellincourt,  and  several  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood  with  him;  they  are 
at  present  engaged  in  a  very  melancholy  office, 
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that  of  giving  orders  fur  the  proper  attendanceon 
two  unfortunate  men,  who,  forgetful  of  their  duty 
to  God  and  themselves,  have  beea  engaged  in  a 
duel." 

The  Duke  then  briefly  related  the  particulars 
of  Lord  Ballafyn's  and  Colonel  Ross's  quarrel, 
and  its  fatal  termination. 

"They  are  both  wounded  desperately/'  said 
he,  "  but  not  dead.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Lord 
JEUincourt  arrived  at  the  Castle  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  the  wretched  men  were  being  carried 
into  it.  1  had  been  attracted  to  the  fatal  spot  by 
the  report  of  fire-arms,  and  came  up  to  the  com- 
batants just  as  they  both  fell. 

"  I  hastily  summoned  assistance  from  the  Cas»- 
tle,  and  the  wounded  brothers  were  conveyed 
thither  by  the  terrified  servants,  who  at  first  eyed 
me  with  a  suspicious  look,  imagining  that  I  had 
had  a  band  in  the  fatal  catastrophe.  The  inco- 
herent sentences  uttered  by  Lord  Ballafyn  soon 
convinced  them  of  their  mistake;  for  although 
he  spoke  with  difficulty,  he  said  enough  to  ex» 
*cu)pate  me. 

"  The  arrival  of  Lord  EUincourt  and  Mr.  Har 
milton,  at  such  a  moment,  increased  the  confusion ; 
for  the  former,  with  the  impetuosity  natural  to  his 
.character,  began  a  string,  of  questions  relating  to 
you,  my  sweet  friend,  which  it  was  impossible  the 
servants  could  answer  satisfactorily ;  and  learning 
.that  you  had  been  at  the  Castle,  and  were  now 
missing,  made  him  outrageous. 

44  To  calm  his  rising  passion  I  advanced  towards 
iiiin,  for  I  had  entered  the  hall  with  the  throng  of 
domestics,  and  as  I  knew  more  about  you  than 
any  one  there,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  relieve  his 
anxiety ;  but  I  had  nearly  got  into  a  scrape  with 
the  choleric  Lord,  for  he  immediately  suspected 
roe  of  being  concerned  in  the  barbarous  violence 
of  taking  you  from  England. 
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"  Mr.  Hamilton's  calmness  was  here  of  gteat 
service  to  us ;  and  the  explanation  was  at  length 
made  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  his  Lordship's 
resentment  changed  into  the  most  enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

"  I  explained  to  him  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
been  deceived  by  Lord  Somert owns  pretended 
permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to  you*  which  was 
only  given  me  to  add  mortification  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  be  well  knew  you  were  to  be  removed 
from  Pemberton  Abbey  before  I  could  arrive 
there. 

•  "  By  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  my  meeting 
with  the  woman  whose  husband  acted  as  chief 
manager  of  the  infernal  plot,  1  became  master  of 
the  important  secret  that  so  nearly  concerned  my 
happiness.  She  mistook  me  for  Lord  Ellincourt, 
whose  arrival  was  hourly  expected,  and  enjoining 
me  secrecy  as  to  the  source  from  whence  I  drew 
my  information,  she  entreated  me  to  lose  no  time 
in  flying  to  your  assistance.  She  directed  me  the 
exact  route  you  had  taken,  ?nd  she  described 
your  terror  and  distress  during  the  part  of  your 
journey  she  had  accompanied  you  in,  with  a  de- 
gree of  sympathy  that  will  ever  make  me  remem- 
.ber  Mrs.  Franklyn  with  pleasure.  I  crossed  by 
<the  same  vessel  that  had  taken  you  over,  and 
learned  at  the  cabin  of  poor  Dermot  the  rest  of 
Ihe  particulars  necessary  for  your  deliverance. 

"  I  determined  to  effect  that  first,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  that  honest  fellow,  and  then  call  the 
infamous  author  of  your  imprisonment  to  the  ac- 
count his  crimes  merited ;  but  another  hand  has 
chastised  him,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

"  A  surgeon  had  arrived  at  the  Castle  before  I 
came  away,  ^nd  he  pronounces  the  wounds  of 
both  the  unprincipled  brothers  very  dangerous, 
but  Lord  Ballafyn's  the  most  so.  His  Lordship 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  his  danger,  and 
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remorse  has  visitqd  his  heart;  he  has  desired* to 
see  Lord  EHincourt,  but,  as  the  surgeon  said  any 
violent  emotion  might  be  instantly  fatal,  the  inter- 
view has  not  yet  taken  place.  His  Lordship  does 
not  know  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  in  existence,  at 
least  he  dreams  not  that  his  house  now  holds  the 
man  whom  he  has  so  irreparably  injured. 

"Concealment  is  now  no  longer  necessary/* 
added  the  Duke,  "your  enemies  are  incapable  of 
further  injuring  you,  and  indeed  if  they  were  not 
so,  you  are  surrounded  with  a  posse  of  friends 
able  to  defend  you  from  their  malice :  it  is  there- 
fore :  proposed,  that  you  should  be  removed  to 
Lord  EHincourt  s  sister,  Lady  Caroline,  who  has 
been  prepared  to  expect  you ;  she  lives  at  no  great 
distance  from  hence,  and  Lord  EHincourt,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  Sir  Christopher  mean  to  come  pre- 
pared to  escort  you  there." 

"  But  1  have  found  a  parent  here,"  said  Fanny, 
€i  a  parent  that  they  have  no  idea  is  in  existence, 
and  I  cannot  so  soon  consent  to  tear  myself  away 
from  her;  and  I  am  persuaded  she  will  never  quit 
these  walls  whilst  Lord  Ballafyn  lives." 

"  That  may  not  be  long,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  for  the  surgeon  giyes  but  very  poor  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  But  I  mean  not  to  dictate  to  you  madam : 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  friends  are  coming,  and  then 
my  mission  ends.  O  may  that  gentle  bosom  deign 
to  bestow  some  compassion  on  the  man  who  exists 
but  in  the  hope  of  being  one  day  dear  to  you !" 

"  1  entreat  your  Grace  never  to  mention  that 
subject  to  meagain,"  said  Fanny ;  "  your  addresses 
are  unsanctioned  by  your  uncle,  nay,  against  his 
consent,  and  cannot  therefore  be  received  by  me." 

"Of  my  uncle  I  beseech  you  never  to  think 
again,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  he  has  for  ever  broken 
the  link  that  held  me  to  him;  the  insult  he  has 
offered  me,  by  pretending  to  give  his  consent  to  a 
marriage  which  he  believed  at  the  moment  could 
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never  lake  place,  has  determined  me  to  renounce 
Lira,  and  I  have  written  to  him  expressive  of  my 
resolution*  I  told  him  in  that  letter  that  1  would 
never  rest  until  I  found  you,  and  wherever  I  did 
find  you,  and  in  whatsoever  circumstances  yon 
might  be  placed,  1  would  lay  my  fortune  at  your 
feet,  and  consider  your  acceptance  of  it  as  the 
only  thing  which  could  give  it  value  in  my  eyes. 
That  moment  is  now  arrived,  and  1  throw  myself 
on  your  mercy,  and  expect  the  sentence  of  life  or 
death  from  your  hands* 

Before  Fanny, had  time  to  reply,  Mr*  Hamilton, 
and  Lord  EHincourt  arrived,  and.  the  scene  that 
followed  put  all  ideas  of  lovers  out  of  Fanny's 
head. 

The  discovery  of  Lady  Bailafyn's  existence  was 
a  surprise  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  it  nearly 
overturned  Mr.  Hamilton's  faculties,  and  he  wap 
some  hours  before  be  had  sufficiently  recovered 
the  shock  to  converse  with  any  degree  of  self- 
collectedness  upon,  the  subject  The  manner  of 
introducing  himself  to  her  presence  became  the 
next  consideration,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
interview  should  be  deferred  for  a  few  days,  as 
during  that  period  perhaps  Lord  Ballafyu  might 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  The  event  justified 
the  supposition,  for  the  unhappy  nobleman 
breathed  his  last  just  eight  and  forty  hours  after 
the  duel,  in  the  most  excruciating  tortures  both 
of  mind  and  body. 

Mr.  Hamilton  visited  him,  to  pronounce  for- 
giveness for  the  injuries  he  had  sustained  from 
the  dying  sinner,  but  alas,  the  sight  of  him  threw 
Lord  Ballafyn  into  a  delirium  that  ended  in  his 
dissolution ;  and  thus  the  wretched  sufferer  was 
deprived  of  the  consolation  the  christian  charity 
of  the  godlike  Hamilton  had  intended  to  bestow 
upon  him. 

Oh,  sons  of  vice,-  children  of  folly—you  whe 
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meek  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  every  sensual 
desire — who  despise  the  honest  and  the  honorable 
—in  whose  e,yes  the  religious  are  hypocrites— the 
generous  vain — the  benevolent  ostentatious ;  pur- 
sue your  evil  courses* — rise  from  one  degree  of  vice 
to  smother — attain  its  very  climax — yet,  let  bnt 
death  lay  his  cold  hand  upon  you,  and  all  your 
boasted  hardihood  vanishes.  The  soul,  horror 
struck,  dreads  to  leave  its  tenement  of  clay,  and 
hell  commences  here,  'ere  spirit  and  body  part 

I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  meeting. be- 
tween Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  long-lost  Emily,  for 
it  is  impossible  for  any  pen  to  do  justice  to  such 
high-wrought  feelings  as  filled  the  breasts  of  the 
long-severed  lovers.  The  presence  of  their  child 
encreased  their  joy,  and  the  excess  of  their  hap- 
piness seemed  to  threaten  to  be  more  fatal  to  their 
health  than  even  their  long  sufferings  had  been,  for 
both  of  them  fell  ill  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
effect,  so  wonderful  a  revolution  had  taken  upon 
their  frail  constitutions. 

At  length,  however,  they  recovered,  and  thte 
haj>py  party  removed  to  Sir  Christopher  Des- 
inoncTs,  where  they  spent  a  few  weeks  of  uninter- 
rupted felicity,  after  which  the  whole  party;  with 
thie  exception  of  the  injured  Emily,  returned  to 
England*  in  order  to  make  the  proper  investigation 
of  Lord  Soraertown's  conduct,  and  to  prove  the 
marriage  his  infamous  plots  had  annulled,  and  on 
which  proof  depended  the  legitimacy  of  Fanny's 
birth-right.    Emily,  who  had  now  dropped  the 
title  of  l*ady  Ballafyn,  insisted  upon  remaining  at 
the  hospitable  convent  until  every  thing  should 
be  settled  respecting  the  validity  of  her  marriage, 
and  refused,  with  determined  steadiness,  the  em 
treaties  of  her  daughter  to  permit  her  to  remain 
with  her. 

**  No,  *my  child,"  said  she,  "return  to   the 
amiable  Lady,  your  near  and  dear  relative,  who 
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so  kindly  fostered  you  when  she  thought  you  a 
stranger  and  an  outcast ;  go  to  her,  and  bear  the 
rich  oblations  of  gratitude  and  affection,  from  a 
heart  that  has  been  long  dead  to  this  world,  but 
which  now  once  more  palpitates  with  the  best 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  tell  her  I  yet  cherish 
the  fond  hope  of.  being  folded  to  her .  maternal 
bosom.     I  have  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  your 
noble-minded  father  s  exertions  in  our  beha]f,  they 
will  be  ctowned  with  success,  and  my  darling  girl 
will  be  presented  to  the  world  with  the  splendour 
that  so  justly  belongs  to  her.    But  never  lose  sight 
of  this  maxim,  my  child,  when  pleasure  courts 
you,  and  adulation  whispers  in  your  ear,  those 
praises  that  are  ever  bestowed  upon  the  rich  and 
noble •;.— Virtue  is  the  only  true  distinction,  and  he 
that  acts  up  to  her  dictates  can  never  be  base,  how 
mean  soever  his  situation   in   life;   nor  can  the 
slave  of  vice  be  noble,  though  invested,  with  the 
trappings  pf  royalty  itself.   . ,  ;     ■ 

Before  the  party  set  off  for  England, .  especial 
care  was  taken  by  Fanny  that  the  family  of  honest 
Dermot  should  be  rewarded  for  their  exertions  iu 
her  behalf.  She  found  herself  forestalled,. however, 
in  her  kind  intention,  by  the  generous  Al^efiaarle, 
who,  impatient  to  reward  the  hujnble  benefactors 
of  the  woman  he  adored,  had  purchased  a  piece 
of  land  for  them,  adjoining  their  cqttage,,  which 
was  sufficient,  with  a  little  industry,  to  maintain 
them  all  comfortably;  to  this  gift  Fanny  added  a 
sum  of  money  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  father, 
to  enable  them  to  build  a  comfortable  cabin  in 
lieu  of  the  wretched  one  they  now  inhabited.    . 

There  was  nothing  could  equal  the  happiness  of 
this  honest  family,  excepting  their  gratitude;  both 
these  feelings  were  without  bounds,  and  they  fol- 
lowed their  benefactors  with  blessings,  until  they 
reached  the  port  where  they  were  to  embark,  and 
knelt  down  upon  the  beach,  with  all  the  enthusi- 


mh  that  marks  thai*  cbttnttymet*  to  pray  tot  a 
good  voyage  for  the  travellers.    The  humble  peti-; 
tion  was  heard  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and  fanny/ 
accompanied  by  her  father.  Lord  EUinconrt,  and  r 
the  J>oke  of  Albemarle,  arrived  in  safety  at  Pens* 
bertoa  Abbey,  in  three  days  from  their  departure, 
from  Donaghadee.     Lady  Dowager  jEHlincoUrt 
and  her  daughter-in-law,  the  amiable  Emily*  were  • 
waiting  to  receive  thaak*  and  Fanny  was  pressed 
alternately  in  their  arms  with  all  the  fervour  of 
affectionate  joy . 

The  happy  termination  of  ail  their  sorrows  had 
been  announced  to  them  by  letter,  and  Pemberton 
Abbey  was  appointed  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
Poor  Lady  Maria  Rosa  was  still  aa  inhabitant  of 
that  mansion,  bat  grief  and  anxiety  had  preyed 
so  severely  upon  her  gentle  mind,  that  she  wa* 
confined  by.  severe  illness  to  hear  bed,  and  thereby, 
rendered  incapable  of  flying  to  the  pillow  of  her 
suffering-  and  now  deeply  penitent  husband,  Gol. 
Ross;  who  still  lay*  with  very  slender  hopes  of 
recovery  at  the  dreary  Castle  of  Batiafyn,  and 
who  expressed  the  moat  earnest  wish  to  see  his 
injured  wife, 

'  Amongst  the  happy  groope  assembled  at  Peni- 
berton  Abbey,  we  mast  not  forget  Mrs.  Bolton, 
who  had  never  quitted  Lady  ElMncourt  during  the 
dreadful  suspense  she  had  been  suffering  whilst 
Fanity  was  missing. 

Mr.  Hamilton  took  every  step*  to  trace  the 
wicked  and  treacherous  Franklyn^  whd  had  so 
basely  betrayed'  his  helpless  daughter  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  for  the  consideration  of  five' 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  paid  him  by  the  de- 
testable Lord  Someetown.  The  wretch,  bowtevfer, 
eluded  their  vigilance  for  the  present ;  for,  as  &ooir 
as  he  ficmnd  his  wife  had  betrayed  him,  he  made 
off  to  Portsmouth,  and  entering  on  bcwurd  a  ship 
16.  SB 
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just  sailing  for  the  West  Indies,  he  escaped  the 
pursuit. 

In  consideration  of  Mrs.  Franklyn's  tenderness 
to  Fanny,  and  her  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
plot  to  the  Duke,  she  was  pardoned,  and  received 
a  small  annuity  from  the  bounty  of  the  Duke. 

-  In  short,  that  young  nobleman  behaved  with 
such  generosity,  and  displayed  so  noble  a  spirit 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  business,  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Elkncourt  joined  their  elo- 
quence to  that  of  the  two  Ladies  Ellincourt,  to 
persuade  Fanny  to  accept 'his  offered  hand. 
<  -  It  was  difficult  to  resist  such  special  pleaders, 
particularly  as  she  felt  a  still  more  powerful  advo- 
cate for  bis  cause  within  her  own  bosom. 

Fanny  therefore  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
her  friends,  and  gave  a  conditional  promise  to 
marry  the  Duke,  provided  her  mother  approved 
of  the  match. 

.  The  Duke  was  all  love,  graititude,  and  rapture; 
and,  in  consideration  of  this  arrangement,  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Hamilton  should  drop  his  claim 
to  the  Albemarle  title,  and  suffer  the  two  claims 
to  be  united  in  the  persons  of  the  two  lovers. 
••  It  wfcs  now  absolutely  necessary  to  break  up 
the  happy  party,  and  that  the  gentlemen  should 
go  to  London ;  but  the  ladies  remained  with  Lady 
Maria,  who  now  began  to  recover  her  strength, 
and  promised  herself  the  consolation  of  visiting 
her  poor  husband,  .now  Lord  Ballafyn,  in  his 
mournful  confinement. 

It  had  been  proved,  on  the  inquest  that  had 
been,  taken  at  the  time  of  Lord  Ballafyn's  death, 
that  he  was  the  aggressor ;  Colonel  Ross's  life  was 
not  therefore  endangered  by  any  thing  but  by  his 
wounds,  which  still  continued  very  unfavorable 
in  their  appearance,  owing  to  the  harassed  state 
of  his  mind,  which  was  now  a  chaos  of  remorse, 
terror,  and  contrition. 
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The  presence  of  bis  lady/  who  flew  to  his  as- 
sistance as  soon  as .  her  health  permitted  her,  re* 
stored  him  to  some  degree  of  composure ;  for  her 
gentle  nature  induced  her  to  pronounce  the  most 
unequivocal  pardon  on  the  penitent. sinner,  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  .  ...  .\ 

Mr.  Hamilton  soon  settled  his  business  in  town ; 
the  validity  of  his. marriage  was  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eortescue,  who 
had.  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  his  favorite  wo- 
passesy  as  the  m$ed  of  his  testimony. 

In.  regard  to  Lord  Somertown,  all  proceedings, 
against  him  were  become  unnecessary •  Heaven 
had  anticipated  the  punishment  designed  him,  and 
visited  him  with  a  total  privation  of  his  mental 
faculties.  He  lived  but  a  short  time  after  Mr. 
Hamilton's  return,  and  died  at  last  despised  and 
detested,  leaving  his  name  covered,  with  the  infamy 
of  his  long-concealed  actions,  wh^ch  now  became 
known  to  the  world,  filling  it  at  once  with  horror 
and  detestation  for  the  monster  which  had  so  loug 
encumbered  the  earth.       . 

Lord  Ell  in  court  and  Mr.  Hamilton  set  off  for 
Ireland,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  settled,  to 
fetch  the  amiable  and  long-suffering  Emily ;  and 
soon  after  her  return  the  nuptials  of  her  beloved 
daughter  were  to  be  solemnized  with  the  Duke 
*of  Albemarle. 

Lady  Mornington  wrote  her  congratulations  to 
Fanny,  on  the  joyful  occasion,  in  her  usual  gay 
strain ;  part  of  the  letter  ran  thus  :— * 

"  It  mortifies  me  that  I  cannot  fly  to  you,  and 
present  my  congratulations  in  person;  but  I  will 
take  my  revenge  as  soon  as  1  can,  and  then  you 
will  have  a  hard  matter  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  hope 
the  Duke  did  not  make  such  a  long  face  at  your 
wedding  as  he  did  at  mine.  I  long  to  see  him  in 
the  character  of  a  benedict 

"Apropos,  I  am  very  angry  that  your  ballad 
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so  far  surpasses  mine  in  romantic  incident ;  I  was 
thinking  of  taming  my  story  into  a  romance  but 
it  will  hot  do  now.  Tour's  has,  besides  an  enleve- 
ment, castles,  enchanted  rocks,  disguised  knights- 
errant,  and  subterraneous  caverns,  and  heaven 
knows  what 

"  But  I  think  the  best  of  your  story  ip  the  death 
of  JBhiebeardy  yoa  know  who  I  mean.  The  old 
Giant  of  Gram  bo  is  dead  too,  so  farewell  to  ad* 
ventures.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  obliged  to  go 
soberly  on  all  the  days  of  your  life,  without  th$ 
smallest  chance  of  your  being  run  away  with  any 
more, 

"  How  I  long  to  embrace  all  the  dear  circle ! 
Yes,  you  may  look,  but  I  assure  you  I  intend  to 
salute  the  Puke  for  his  pretty  cbivalric  expedition 
in  search  of  an  oppressed  damsel* 

"I  think  he  had  been  reading  Ariosto  before 
he  set  out,  he  went  about  giant-killing  so  handily. 
Farewell:  your  happiness  rmtst  be  incomplete 
Ivhilst  you  want  the  society  of  your  mad  friend, 

AMStlA  MOHNiNeTON.'' 
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CHAPTER   XL. 


The  Marriage. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  add,  the 
happy  party  soon  after  arrived  in  England,  and 
Fanny  had  once  more  to  experience  the  delightful 
sensations  of  pressing  to  her  bosom  her  earliest 
friend,  and  of  receiving  the  affectionate  and  joyful 
embrace  of  her  revered  benefactress,  Lady  Ellin* 
court,  who,  as  she  gazed  on  the  finely  expressive 
countenance  of  her  beloved  neice,  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "It  is,  indeed,  the  child  of  my  ill- 
fated,  my  noble  brother !  and  I  never  shall  suffi- 
ciently accuse  myself  of  stupid  insensibility  for 
not  immediately  discovering  in  that  face  his  # every 
feature  more  elegantly  touched.'  * 

The  Dnke  now  waited  impatiently  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Everard  and  Lady  Mornington,  who  had 
altered  her  determination,  and  had  written  to 
Fanny  to  say,  she  should  expire  if  she  was  not 
present  at  her  marriage,  as  she  understood  it  Jiad 
not  yet  taken  place. 

In  the  morning  the  lively  Amelia  arrived,  and 
Fanny  had  now  under  the  same  roof  every  friend 
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she  loved,  and  the  marriage  shortly  after  took 
place  between  the  Duke  and  the  amiable  girl. 
The  grand  saloon  of  Lady  Ellincourt  s  house  was 
fitted  up  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  and 
as  his  Grace  approached  the  blushing  girl,  Lady 
Mornington  congratulated  him  with  her  usual 
sprightliness  on  the  improvement  of  his  appear- 
ance, which,  she  declared,  had  lately  undergone  a 
most  wonderful  change  for  the  better ;  for  at  her 
marriage  he  performed  the  "  knight  of  the  rueful 
countenance"  with  such  considerable  eclat,  that 
she  really  imagined  his  future  intentions  were  to 
fight  giants,  and  rescue  persecuted  damsels  from 
enchanted  castles :  "  but,"  continued  her  ladyship, 
laughing,  "  I  am  highly  delighted  at  your  sagacious 
selection  of  the  damsel  you  were  to  emerge  from 
dreary  confinement;  and  here,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
ends  your  Grace's  exploits  in  chivalry." 

The  Duke  acknowledged  her  ladyship's  opinion 
was  perfectly  correct;  and,  bowing  with  an  air  of 
gallantry,  assured  her,  her  lively  sallies  now  de- 
lighted him. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like !"  exclaimed  the 
lively  Amelia,  turning  to  Fanny ;  "  what  a  mortify- 
ing confession,  it  is  a  tacit  intimation,  that  I  did 
not  always  delight ;  but,  however,  I  really  possess 
so  sweet  a  disposition  that  it  induces  me  to  forgive 
you;  for  I  know,  on  a  day  like  this,  happiness 
intoxicates,  and  may  make  you  find  impurity  in 
the  drifted  snow,  spots  in  the  sun,  or  faults  in  the 
amiable  Lady  Mornington." 

Fanny  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  the  agree- 
able gaiety  of  her  friend,  although  she  never  felt 
more  disposed  to  be  serious. 

Mr.  Hamilton  now  approached,  and  taking  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  moved  towards  the  apart- 
ment destined  for  the  performance  of'  the  sacred 
ceremony ;  the  Duke  received  her  from  the  hands 
of  her  father  as  heaven's  best  gift,  and  led  her  to 
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the  altar,  where  the  bishop  of  L— —  stood  ready 
to  unite  them  for  ever. 

<  Fanny  supported  hterself  with  a  placid  digftity, 
and  firmly  answered  the  solemn  impressive  ques- 
tions addressed  to  her  by  the  bishop;  the  cere- 
mony now  concluded,  and  she  gracefully  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  party,  and  kissing  her 
hand,  as  farewell,  was  led  to  the  carriage  in  wait- 
ing, by  the  enraptured  Duke,  and  they  immediately 
set  off  to  Albemarle  Park.  Lord  and  Lady  Ellin- 
court,  Lady  Morn  ington,  &c.  were  to  follow  in 
two  days. 

A  month  soon  elapsed,  and  the  happy  party  re- 
turned to, town  in  order  to  be  introduced  at  court; 
it  was  agreed  that  the  three  brides,  Lady  Ellin- 
court,  Lady  Mornington,  and  our  heroine,  should 
be  presented  the  same  day ;  and  now  all  was  bustle 
and  confusion ;  nothing  but  milliners,  dressmakers, 
&c.  crowding  the  hall:  at  length  the  important 
day  arrived,  and  never  was  a  more  brilliant  and. 
crowded  drawing-room  than-  that  which  graced 
the  introduction  of  the  youthful,  elegant  and 
blooming  Duchess  of  Albemarle  to  the  first  court 
in  Europe ;  the  three  ladies  were  attired  alike  in 
Brussels  lace  falling  over  white  sattin,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  diamonds  •  feathers  and  diamonds  adorned 
their  heads;  the  only  difference  was,  that  a  ducal 
coronet  of  diamondsencircled  thefair  open  forehead 
of  Fanny;  a  buz  of  astonishment  followed 'their 
entrance  into  the  anti-chamber,  and  though  the 
gentlemen  allowed  the  Ladies  Ellincourt  and 
Mornington  to  be  fine  women,  but  that  the  Duchess 
was  the  superlative  degree,  was  voted  nem.  con. 

Her  Majesty  received  her  with  infinite  conde- 
scension, and  honored  her  with,  particular  atten- 
tion, intimating  her  hopes  of  frequently  seeing  her 
Grace  of  Albemarle  adorn,  by  her  presence,  the 
circle  of  the  drawing-room ;  bending  with  a  grace- 
ful dignity  peculiar  to  herself,  she  acknowledged 
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with  gratitude  houl  much,  she  felt'  the  honor  can 
ferred  by  the  condescension  of  her  sovereign,  and 
after  a  few  minute  conversation  she  prepared  to 
quit  the  presence:  a  murmur  of  admiration  foU 
lowed  the  departure  of  the  ffcscinatiog  Duchess^' 
who  the  gentlemen  again  declared  would  be  the 
prevailing  toast  for  at  least  three  winters* 

"  How  d'ye  do/'  *  Charmingly  warm/'  u  De* 
lightful  squeeze,"  were  addressed  to  het  by  so 
many  strangers,  who  evidently  wished  to  »be< 
strangers  no  longer,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  a? 
passage  was  opened  for  the  party  to  pass,  so  eager 
were  *  the  fashionable  world  bow  to  attract  the 
notice  and  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  lately 
slighted,  /or/ont— FATHERLESS  FANNY  \ !  t 
Who  w> w  no  longer  an  orphan*  and  the  object  of 
impertinent  curiosity,  in  the  gay  world  that  she 
frequented,  but  the  beloved  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton;  the  wife  of  .one  of  the  first  noble* 
in  the  kingdom;  and  the  radiant  star  wherever 
she  appeared.  Yet  amongst  the  praises  that  were 
deservedly  lavished  upon  her  Jrom  every  quarter, 
and  the  homage  that  was  almost  bestowed  upon 
her  beauty,  by  some  gentlemen  who  perhaps  held 
her  personal  charms  in  higher  estimation  than  the 
brilliancy  of  her  understanding,  and  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  her  heart;  she  still  maintained  the 
same  unassuming  deportment,  the  same  mild, 
gentle  demeanour. 

Though  compelled,  by  the  station  to  which  she 
was  raised,  to  mingle  amongst  the  fashionable 
throng,  she  despised  the  glittering  vanities  she  be* 
held*  and  never  felt  so  truly  blest  as  when  enjoying 
the  society  of  her  husband,  and  a  party  of  select 
friends  at  their  beloved  retirement  in  Hampshire 
Thither  they  had  spent  the  honey-moon*  and  at 
those  seasons  when  Parliamentary  business  did  not 
require  the  presence  of  die  Duke  in  London,  they 
delighted  to  sojourn,    Pemberton  Abbey  bos  also 
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t  favorite  residence.     Memory  had  first  endeared 
it  to  our  heroine:    she  was  enraptured  with  its 
venerable  shades,  ere  time  acquainted  her  that  it 
was  there  she  drew  her  first  breath.     Within  the 
walls  of  the  chosen  structure  her  suffering  mother 
gave  her  existence  ;  an(J  nature,  pure  but  power- 
ful nature,  dictated  a  preference  for  the  sublime 
retreat     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  took  up  their 
abode  there :  it  was  sufficiently  large  both  for  the 
family  of  the  Ellincourts  and  them  to  hold  pos- 
session.    The  Dowager  Lady  Bllincourt,  as  also 
her  daughter,  became  tenderly  attached  to  the 
mother  of  their  sweet  Fanny,  and  it  was  the  mu- 
tual wish  of  all  parties  that  oqe  roof  should  con- 
tain them.     Lord  Ellincourt  was  the  best  of  hus- 
bands :  he  loved  the  amiable  Emily  with  an  affec- 
tion that  virtues  bright  as  her  s  could  not  fail  to 
excite  in  a  breast  replete  with  such  transcendant 
goodness ;  and  the  afflictions  which  the  mother  of 
her  he  had  been  wont  to  call  his  Little  Fan  had 
undergone,  whilst  bearing  the  hated  title  of  Lady 
Ballafyn,  raised  the  tear  of  sympathy  in  his  sus- 
ceptible bosom  :  his  character  is  already  known ; 
it  would   be  needless,  here  to  expatiate  on  his 
merits,  but  we  shall  hav,e  many  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  generosity  as  we  go  on.   The  Duke 
of  Albemarle  was  a  niocjel  for  his  sex  to  follow ; 
he  was  a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  dissipation.    Till 
he  was  so  inexpressibly  happy  as  to  become  the 
accidental  means*  of  saving  his  adored  from  the  . 
fall  she  would  have  otherwise  sustained,  the  pas- 
sion of  love  was  a  guest  with  whom  he  was  un- 
acquainted.  The  fascinations  of  the  fair  had  never 
possessed  power  to  alter  the  happy  system  of  his 
disposition ;   the  name  of  seduction  was  odious 
to  his   ear,  and  when  he  heard  of  plans  laid  to 
betray  defenceless  innocence,  he  invariably  ex- 
pressed himself  with  detestation  towards  their 
perpetrators. 

No.  17.  3* 
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This  feeling  was  doubly  riveted  jn  bis  soul  &fter 
he  had  seen  the  peerless  rtiaid  on  whom  .he  fixed 
his  heart;  he  resolved  to  unite  his  hand  honor- 
ably with  hers,  and  by  so  doing  prove  the  extent 
,of  the  adoration  she  had  inspired.     There  could 
-not  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
regard  than  the  fervency  with  which  he  paid  his 
addresses  before  he  was  informed  with  the  secret 
of  her  bhth  ;  it  was  her  mind  and  her  angelic  per- 
son that  he  courted,  not  her  fortune  or  her  rank. 
:.    His  Grace  had  early  learnt  to  penetrate  the 
thick  veil  of  dissimulation  worn  by  his'dissotote 
-companions ;  and  his  nativegood  sense  instructed 
^him  to  despise  the  arts  they  adopted  to  accomplish 
4heir  designs.     His.  friend,  Lord  Ellincourt,  was 
not  quite  so  deep  a  philosopher :  before  his  mar- 
riage with  the  enchanting  Emily  his  principles 
were  not  so  strict  as  they  should  have  been ;  yet 
never  did  he  devise  projects  for  the  destruction  of 
virtue.    After  the  union  of  Lord  Ellincourt  with 
the  attractiye  Miss  Bariowe,  his  thoughts,  never 
•centered  for  a  moment  in  any  other  woman;  he 
considered  her  the  mirror  of  female  excellence,  and 
began  to  view  with  utter  contempt  the  life  he  had 
le*J  till  introduced  by  Providence  to  hwer  society. 
One  day,  Mrhen  holding  a  conversation  with,  the 
-;Duke  of  Albemarle  on  /this  subject*  be  thus  ex- 
pressed  himself;  "  Qh,  how  blest  is  the  condition 
jof  matrimony ;  I  need  not  describe  to  your  Grace 
(the  delights  that  it  produces,  as  you  are  yourself 
-so  well  acquainted  with  them ;  but  had  mortals 
$n  insight  into  half  the  joys  that  heavenly  state 
unfolds,  how  few  would  pass  their  days  in  a  routine 
of  nothingness,  outer  into  criminal  engagements 
with  the  most  worthless  of  the  sex.  and  disdain 
itbe  possession  of  one  deserving  fair,  whose,  per- 
fections reach  beyond  a  captivating  exterior*  and 
wshose  beauties  are  of  such  a  nature  as  will  last  tp 
the  end, of  time."    "Would  that  your  observation 
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w as  j«st<  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  Dttke,u<  but 
I  am  very  much  afraidy  from  the  manners  of  the 
beau  mohde,  that  sentiments  such  as  yours,  and 
sjich  as  1  trust  are  mine,  are  nearly  obsolete;  no- 
thing seems  to  afford  pleasure  in  this  luxurious 
age  but  extravagance  and  intrigue:   morality  is 
discarded  from  the  assemblies  of  the  great,  and 
voluptuousness  takes  the  lead  in  place  of  sober 
reflection-    As  to  love,  it  appears  to  be  banished 
from  the  breasts  of  the  masculine^gender:  in  women 
that  sensation  is  mote  predominant  than  ever;  but 
we  only  affect  to  love,  whereas  in  them  there  is  no 
deceit ;  they  yield  to  us  all  that  can  make  thera 
valuable,  and  we  in  return  hate  them  for  consenting 
to  our  desires.    Marriage,  that  presents  to  us  a 
prospect  so  agreeable,  is  treated  with  derision  by 
the  rakes  of  London ;  oft  am  I  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  abominable  discourses  of  these  modem  hell- 
hounds, arid  numberless  are  the  disputes  into  which 
I  have  been  drawn  for  persisting  in  maintaining 
my  own  opinions,  which  1  glory  in,  acknowledging 
they  arfc  widely  opposite  from  those  asserted  by 
the  profane  wretches  in  question/* 

"  It  is  indeed  a  cause  of  concern,"  answered 
Lord  Ellincourt,  "  that  vice  should  dwell  so  wholly 
in  our  depraved  race  as  to  render-us  insensible  to 
the  solid  charms  of  virtue.     I  was  once  indifferent 
to  her  pursuit,  though  I  never  viewed  her  with  an 
eye  of  ridicule,  or  spoke  of  her  in  language  of  con- 
tempt :   but  since  the  wise  goodness  of  the  Eternal 
has  thought  fit  to  bestow  upon  me  the  diviuest  of 
treasures,  in  granting  me  the  hand  of  my  ever  dear 
Emily,  I  am  awakened  to  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  guilt  of  searching  for  happiness  in  licentious 
and  forbidden  joys.     You  have  frequently  heard 
me  observfe,  and  I  again  repeat  it,  that  the  first 
memorable  action  of  my  life  was  done  without  any 
previous  design  to  perform  one.     I  wap  anxious 
for  the  restoration  of  a  faithful  little  animal,  and 
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hi  my  efforts  to  recover  that,  I  was  the  nteans  ol 
rendering  a  service  to  the  charming  creature  who 
is  now  your  wife.  This  event  gave  a  tnrn  to  my 
imagination,  and  from  that  moment  the  illuminating 
beams  of  knowledge  seemed  to  irradiate  my  intel- 
lects, and  inspire  me  with  higher  perceptions  than 
I  had  before  been- endued  with:  my  conscience 
approved  of  the  deed,  and  your  Grace  will  allow 
that  conscience  is  a  never-failing  director,  if  we 
would  attend  to  her  dictates."  *  'I  have  ever  found 
it  such,"  replied  the  Duke,  "and  my  ideas  on 
marriage  coincide. exactly  with  your  own.  •  Fanny 
is  all  the  fondest  husband  could  desire,  and  more 
than  any  man  expects  to  find  in  woman."  "I 
prophesied  what  an  angel  she  would  be,"  said 
Lord  Ellincourt,  M  when  I  saw  her  a  little  cherub 
of  five  years  old  at  thatgypsi$d  bag's,  Miss  Bride- 
well's  ;  her  countenance  denoted  something  more 
than  ordinary  at  that  early  age." 
<  "I  suppose  that  lady  will  be  Miss  to  all  eter- 
nity," replied  the  Duke. 

"  I  am  sure  she  would  beyond  eternity  for  n*e/ 
cried  the  sarcastic  Lord ;  *-'  if  there  was-not  another 
female  between  here  and  the  coast  of  Negroland, 
I  would  not  deprive  her  of  that  appellation.  She 
would  stand  as  secure  from  an  invasion  as  the  in* 
fernal  furies  styled  Alecto,  Tisiphone, and  Ma- 
gaeror.  Who'd  marry  a  woman  that  is  old,  ugly, 
proud;  bad-tempered,  puffed  up  with  self-conceit, 
vain  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  being 
so?  Bless  me,  my  Lord,  were  I  to  write  down  a 
sum  total  of  all  the  odious  qualities  that  belong  to 
the  blooming  virgin  of  fifty*five,  it  would  certainly 
occupy  two  months  to  peruse  them,  and  that 
merely  an  abridgement ;  if  I  were  to  revise  them 
systematically,  in  the  manner  of  the  Cyclopedia, 
it  would  be  nearer  two  years;"  The  Duke  could 
not, help  smiling  at  this  lengthened  haratigne  on 
the  demerits  of  the  unamiable  Miss  Bridewell, 
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whom  he  knew  had  'never  been  a  favorite  with  his 
friend.     "  On  my.  word/'  said  he,  "  you  seem  to 
have  summed  her  up  in  a  very  few  minutes,  I  know 
not  whether  your  calculation  is  just."    "Why, 
could  you  love  such  a  piece  of  stiff  formality  ?" 
humorously  asked  his  Lordship.    "Love,"  au- 
swered  he  in  the  same  jocular  strain,  Mno,  I  could 
as  soon  love  an  inanimate  statue :  I  should  expect 
no  warmth  there,  and  if  I  expected  it  in  her  I 
should  doubtless  be  disappointed/'    "  I  acknow- 
ledge/' said  JLord  Ellincourt/."  that  I  ought  not 
to  be  so  inveterate,  considering  that  my  going  to 
the  beldam's  first  introduced,  me  to  the  sweet 
Fanny — that  should  soften  my  rugged  heart  in  her 
favor ;  but  then,  when  I  think  of  her  behaviour  to- 
wards that  innocent  I  am  doubly  enraged,  since  she 
proved  her  views  of  interest  in  every  particular." 
The  conversation  here  turned, — Lord  Ellincourt 
inquired  if  his  Grace  had  seen  Sir  Everard  Morn- 
ington  recently.     "  Not  very,"  he  answered ;  "  we 
expect  him  and  his  lively  lady  shortly,  to  pass  a 
few  weeks  at  our  seat  in  Hampshire."     "  They 
promise  to  be  a  happy  couple,"  said  his  Lordship. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  will,"  replied  the  Duke; 
"  they  are  equally  matched,  and  both  full  of  rattle, 
as  it  is  called :  he  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  I  un- 
derstand she  attends  him  in  his  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing expeditions.?'    "  Ah,  they  will  be  tired  of  that 
way  of  life  by  and  by,"  rejoined  Lord  Ellincourt, 
and  glad  to  act  more  like  rational  creatures." 
Very  possible,"  returned  the  Dujkc,  "  but  1  think 
that  period  will  not  arrive  till  they  have  seen  every 
thing  that  is  to  be  seen  in  London,  and  then  may- 
hap,  completely  fatigued  with  such  an  endless 
round  of  diversions,  they  will  seek  for  felicity  in 
sequestered  glades  and  rural  bowers." 

This  discourse  was  held  at  Pemberton  Abbey, 
where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  on  a  visit; 
they  had  been  married  two  months,,  but  were  still 
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overwhelmed  with  compliments  on  the  blissM 
ectcasion.     The  lovely  Fanny,  though  tenderly  at- 

/  tached  to  the  Ellincourts,  had  yet  another  reason 
for  wishing  to  spend  much  of  her  time  there,  it 
1«ras  the  residence  of  her  patents — those  parents 
whbmtill  lately  she  had  never  sees,  whose. sorrows 
she  bad  been  unacquainted  with,  of  whose  exist- 
ence she  had  even  entertained. a  doubt;  now  that 
their  identity  was  ascertained,  and  they  were  re- 
stored to  happiness;  and  each  other,  it  was  natural 
she  should  desire  to  participate  in  the.  delightful 
emotions  they  mutually  experienced;  .and  her 
affection  for  them  doubly  endeared  her  to  the 
Duke,  as  he  read  her  future  conduct  as  a  wife,  in 
her  present  as  a  daughter.  A  child  that  is  wanting 
>U  love  and  duty  to  her  parents,  will  never  be 
worth  the  acceptance  of  any  man  ;  she  has  broke 

.  the  first  law  of  natuie,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  will  act  her  part  better  in  the  sa- 
cred state  of  matrimony :  duty  may  here  however 
be  termed  an  improper  expression,  as  Our  heroine 
bad  been  estranged  from  these  revered  relatives 
till  at  aft  age  when  their  guidance  was  unnecessary; 
but  she  had  still  consulted  their  will,  and  received 
thejr  permission  to  yield  herself  in  marriage,  or 
even  the,  Duke  of  Albemarle  would  have  been  re- 
jected ;  and  the  exquisite  feelings  of  gratitude  add 
joy  which  she  manifested  at  tbeir  deliverance  from 
affliction  and  entrance  4 nto  bliss,,  plainly  shewed 
-her  respect  and  reverence  for  them.  &be found  a 
melancholy  satisfaction,  in  conversing  witlr  <her 
mother  on  the; calamities  that  had  befallen  ithe 
latter,  and  rejoicing  at  their,  teramaation ;  Ihecteath 
of  Lord  Ballafyu  was  a  source  »of  acstasy^  as  Jiad 
he  survived  he  might  etili  haYeJglwured  to><de- 
stroy  the  peace  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Hamihoiiv 
Nor  could  she- lament  thatof  Xord  Swmertoim*; 
bis  character  wassOidespiodble^Andlusih^ti^oC 
>r  so  obvious,. that  it  would  bavd  becu  aiftciaiott 
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to  pretend  it ;   she  nevertheless  returned  thanks 
to  Heaven  that  they  had  died  peniteut  for  their 
crimes,  as  that  was  the  only  atonement  they  could 
,  make  for  their  offences.     Colonel  Ross,  now  -Lord 
Ballafyn,  had  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  wounds,  and  I  vrigh  I  could, add  that  they 
had  produced  that  reformation  in  hir:  principles, 
which   had  been  hoped  and  expected  from  hi* 
sufferings  and  the  contrition  that  was  then  evident 
in  his  heart;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  declared  out 
of  all  danger  he  again  rushed  into  dissipation,  and 
neglected  the  gentle  Lady  Maria,  who  loved  him, 
notwithstanding  his  baseness,  with  an  unceasing 
affection ;  though  his  hand  had  sent  his  wretched 
guilty  brother  to  the  tomb,  the  remembrance  of 
that  was  not  sufficiently  painful  to  deter  him  from 
the  commission  of  those  vices  which  had  already 
proved  but  loo  fatal  to  him ;  he  however  acquired 
.  additional  dissimulation  with  an  additional  share 
of  wickedness.     He  still  wore-the  mask  of  sorrow, 
and  when  hie  increased  coolness  was  observed  by 
his  unhappy  wife,  he  attributed  it  to  the  despon- 
dent'grief  of  his  mind,  and  entreated  her  to  believe 
that  she  was  dearer  to  hint  than'ever.     "  Bnt  this 
despondency  is  wrong,    my    beloved   hu^baniflr 
cried  the  amiable  Maria,  "we  can  but  repent  of 
having  erred.     Your  repentauce  is  sincere,  and 
why  will  you  not  place  confidence  in  the  mercies 
of  the  Redeemer.     He  knows  the  inmost  secrets 
of  the  soul,  and  hepities  ojir  transgressions."   Ah ! 
mistaken  fair,  this  language  was  lost  upon  him  to 
whom  it  was  *ittered ;  he  thought  not  of  a  Re~ 
deemer,  or  his  mercies :  at  these  periods  he  gene- 
rally put  his  han^erchief  -to  his  face,  as  if  to 
wipe  a  starting  tear,  but  in  reality  to  smile  at  the 
credulity  of im  Lady!  f 

3F!o  return  to  our  herbine  and  her  now  truly 
happjapalrents.  During  the  time  of  her  continuance 
^UjPcfnberton  Abbey,  many  and  melting  were  the 
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scenes  between  Mrs.  Hamilton  and, the  Dowager 
Lady  Ellincourt;  whilst  she  contemplated  her 
beautiful  face,  she  beheld  the  every  feature  of  the 
murdered  Durham.  "  O  my  sainted  brother f 
she  exclaimed,  "do  I  indeed  press  to  my  bosom 
the  child  of  thy  departed  Emily;  her,  whose  spirit 
has  mingled  with  thine,  whose  habitation  is  with 
the  just — dear  image  of  thy  sweet  mother  and  la- 
mented father,  how  lately  did  I  believe  thee  num- 
bered with  the  dead,  deprived  perhaps  by  the 
cruelty  of  Lord  Ballafyn  of  life,  and  sent  to  join 
thy  parents  up  on  high — but  thou  art  spared,  and 
that  fiend  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes," 
With  streaming  eyes  Mrs.  Hamilton  embraced  her 
aunt,  and  eagerly  participated  in  the  blissful  emo- 
tions she  experienced.  The  mention  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  authors  of  her  being  had  sustained 
were  distracting  to  her  imagination;  but  when 
she  reflected  on  the  state  of  supreme  felicity  to 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt  they  had  at-  length 
attained,  she  felt  the  vivifying  rays  of  consolation 
inspire  hep  with  its  ardent  flame ;  restored  to  her 
adored  husband  and  beloved  daughter,  her  joy 
was  greater  than  it  can  be  possible  for  any' mortal 
to  conceive. 


CHAPTER   XL. 


Tete-a-tete,  and  Epistolary  Correspondence. 

"  What  is  the  leading  subject  of  your 
thoughts,  my  dear  Emily  ?"  said  the  Duchess  of 
Albemarle  to  Lady  Ellincourt,  who  sat  in  a  mu- 
sing posture,  viewing  the  countenance  of  our  he* 
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rome  with  attention;  i  "-Is  it  your  wi*h  that  I 
should  tell  you,1'  answered/  Emily,  her  features 
assuming  her  accustomed'  playful  ;siniie*  u  It 
would  oblige  we,"  returned  brar  Gra.ce*  "  Why 
then/1  $aid  her  L^(];y$hipr  "  1  was  thinking  ©f  the 
horror  and  astonishment  that  was  dieted  in  every 
fcice,  this  day  tea  yeara,  when  we  were  $t  Myrtle 
Grove,  and  &at  very  honorable .  governess, :  after 
her  interview- with  Lord  ElIinoourt>  entered  the 
room,  efcdararipg*  witty  ruefwl' looks,  that  she  had 
been  harbouring  the  daughter  of  a!  sheep*stealer  in 
her  bouse  (  attd-then  I  shall  never  forget  how  you 
burst  into  tears,  and  flying  to  me  folded  your 
little  arms  about  my  neck,  and  sobbed  upon  my 
bosom*  With  cruet  vehemence  Miss  Bridewell 
Snatched  your  hand,  and  led  you  from  (he  apart- 
ment ;  but  what  stir,  what  consternation  did  this 
circumstance  create!  'JWell,'  says  one  young 
lady,  *eveh  out  wise  discerning  governess,  Miss* 
Bridewell,  inaybe  imposed  upon ;  her  penetration  . 
is  not  always  exempt  from  deceptions,  so  artfully 
managed  as  this.1  'No  indeed,'  said  another, 
'  she  has  been  finely  tricked,  for  three  years  to- 
gether, to  spend  money  on  the  education  of  a  gh4 
whose  father  came  to  an  ignominious  end ;  good 
heavens,  how  disgraceful  a  catastrophe !  1  am 
sure  if  1  was  Miss  Bridewell,.  I  should  never  be 
happy  again,  after  having  introduced  such  con- 
tamination into  an  establishment  for  young  ladies 
of  fashion.'  *  Dear,'  crieel  Ladv  Maria  Trentharn 
and  myself,  in  one  breath,  '  how  can  you  give 
credence  to  such  vague  suppositions?  there  must 
be.  some  mistake.'  *  Oh,  I  dare  say  it  is  too  true,* 
answered  Lady  Isabella,  in  which  remark  she 
was  joined  by  my  haughty  sister.  *  What  a  nice 
senie  of  feeling  the  poor  thing  must  have/  ob- 
served thfe  tender-hearted  Lady  Maria;  ' how 
deeply  she  was  affected  when  she  heard  such  a 
dreadful  report  surmised.'  'Pshaw*!  non$en* 
17.  3d 
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Replied  Caroline,  '  to  regard  the  petulance  of  a 
child  as  a  proof  of  fine  feelings — she  was  fright- 
f*ned  at  the  rough  manner  of  Miss  Bridewell,  but 
a*  ^understanding  what  she  said,  it  is  no  such 
thing/     However,  the  event  soon  proved  that  this 
opinion  was  wrong,  for  the  moment  Vfai  returned 
to  the  school  you  contradicted  the  rumour  that 
'had  been  raised,  your  eyes  sparkling  with  delight, 
and  every  feature  animated  with  joy.   .  At  that 
error  even  the  proud  heart  of  Caroline  was  soft* 
fcnccl,  and  ttfose  who  had  been  most  vkrfent  in  con- 
demning were  become  most  zealous  m  applauding- 
littlte  Fanny,  who  was  once  more  looked  upon  as 
a  human  being.     But,  my  dear  creature,  what 
threw  me  into  this  contemplative  train,  was  the 
pleasing  consideration  of  the  wonder  th&t  doubt- 
less prevails  in  the  bosom  of  that  lady  Svhom  yon 
know  my  Lord  admires  so  excessively,  now  that 
you  are  Duchess  of  Albemarte  •  if  we  could  be- 
hold her  at  this  present  time  what  a  surprising  al- 
teration we  should  see  in  her  deportment ;  instead 
of  the  frigid  stiff  Miss  Bridewell,  she  would  be 
;all  complaisance,  and   *  Your  Grttce,  and  your 
<3race,'  at  every  word."    Lady  Ellincourt  paused. 
"  What  an  explanation  !"  said  the  Duchess — u  1 
did  not  expect,  when  I  asked  the  nature  of  your 
thoughts,  to  be  entertained  with  so  long  a  disser- 
tation ;  but  I  ani  obliged  to  you,  my : love,  for  the 
recollection  of  events  that  perhaps  ijiight  have 
•slipped  my  lriemory,  had  not  you  kindly  reminded 
me  of  them."     "  No,"  answered  Lady  Ellincourt, 
/*  that  wotild  be.  impossible — tp  foriget  any  thing 
appertaining  to  Miss  Bridewell*  would  *he impos- 
sible;   a  woman   possessed  of  such  gentilizing 
pbwers,  such  remarkable  attractions  both  of  mind 
"and  person.    Bless  ihe,  Paoriy,  can  you  talk  of 
forgetting  such  super-excellence  P*  The  I>achess 
/smiled;    " you  have  imbibed  some  of  your  hus- 
band's prejudices,'5  said  she.    ";K  .I'fcive,"  she 
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replied,  "they  are  not  in  favor  of  the  antiquated 
maid."    "  No,"  said  her  Grace,  "  1  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Ellincourt's  opinion  of  ouc 
amiable  gQvernante, and  the  juke's coincides  with 
his.     I  musi  own  that,  from  whart  I  can  remember, 
there  was  Bothiug.  in  her  appearauce  qr  conduct 
to  excite  love  or  ber  sister  esteem."     "  There  was 
a  good  deal  to  excite  hatred  though,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Ellincourt,  who  at  this  moment  entered  the 
room  ;  "  burn  the  witch,  what  do  you  couple  tliQ 
words  love  and  esteem  in  the  same  breath  with 
her  for?  an  animal  that  never  felt  or  created  either* 
A  piece  of  still  life,  because  no  person  ever  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  render  her  otherwise ;  a 
being  ,whose  name  is  aversion,  whose  parents  were 
contempt  and  indiiFerence— her  sister  i$  scorn, 
and  ber  brother  disgust — a  nice  motley  crew.     I 
should  like  to  see  them  all  together,  such  a  pro- 
liitsingifamity  must  improve  the  rising  generation.," 
"  As  you  have  painted  them  they  undoubtedly 
must,"  cried  Emily;  "  1  think  1  see  .them  now." 
"  What  mischievous  creatures,"  ,said  our  heroine, 
"  bow   you  delight  in  railing  against   the   poor 
lady !"     V  Ah,  Madam,  you  would  say  so  more," 
answered  his  Lordship,  "if  you  knew  the  schemes 
\\e  bave  in  contemplation."     Emily  put  her  finger 
to  ber  lips,  she  was  fearful  he  would  botray.hu* 
secret,  but  he  knew  better  than  to  spoil  the.jesb 
by  such  indiscreet  measures.     "  Oh,  I  know  you 
ure  upon  something,"  said  the  Duchess.     "That 
we  are,"  returned  lib  Lordship;  "upon  as  solid 
ground  as  ever  was  trod."     The  ladies  laughed,, 
but  the  author  of  their  mirth  looked  as  grave  as: 
if  he  had  been  the  bearer  of  the  most  dismal  in- 
telligence :  instead  of  which  his  jocose  imagiua- 
tiou  was  devising  a  most  curiously  concerted  plot, 
to.  which  no  one  but  his  lady:  was. privy,   for  the 
purpose  of  vexing  and  astouuding  the  imperious* 
Mis*.  Bridewell; .  it  was  to  be  put  in  execution. 
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that  very  day.     After  some  farther  discourse  the 
sprightly  nobleman  withdrew,  to  consider  perhaps 
of  the  project  that  was  already  ripening  to  bis 
wishes :   and  Lady  Ellincourt  gloried  in  the  suc- 
cess which  she  fek  assured  would  attend  their 
enterprise.    The  Duchess  did  not  in  reality  sua 
pect  that  any  private  designs  were  meditated  by 
them,  or  she  would  probably  have  opposed  them. 
She  attributed  their  uncommon   levity  to  their 
mutual  dislike  of  Miss  Bridewell;  but  willing  to 
change  the  topic,  she  enquired  if  her  sister  Mrs. 
Camel  was  expected  in  England  ?    u  Oh  no/'  re- 
plied Lady  Emily ;   "  Caroline  resides  constantly 
at  Lisbon.     We  had  a  letter  from  her  about  a 
month  ago,  and  she  expressed  no  desire  to  revisit 
her  native  clime."    "  That  is  singular,"  answered 
Fanny,   "  that  she  should   not  wish  to  see  her 
family,  after  such  a  lapse  of  years/'    "  Not  at  all, 
my  dear,  she  has  not  the  ideas  that  you  and  I 
have ;  she  is  my  sister,  and  I  ought  not  to  speak 
against  her,  but  she  has  too  much  pride  ever  to 
be  happy  herself,  or  make  any  one  else  so."  **'! 
hope  she  is  happy  in  *her  marriage,*   resumed 
Fanny.     "  Tolerably  so  I  belrevq,  she  makes  no 
complaints  of  her  consort ;  but  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious, he  has  plenty  of  money  to  support  her  ex- 
travagant propensity  to  dress,  and  provided  she 
can  flaunt  about  in  her  coach  and  six,  and  appear 
like  the  queen  of  every  assembly,  she  considers 
her  felicity  as  supreme.     She  sets  no  estimate  on 
the  social  affections,  that  characterize  her  sex. 
She  uever  displayed  much  fondness  for  her  pa- 
rents, and  less  for  me ;  as  to  her  husband,  they 
may  agree  well  enough  as  the  world  goes,  they 
have  had  no  children  hitherto,  but  are  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  heir."     "  When  she  is  a  mother,"  said 
Fannv,  y  she  will  probably  grow  more  doroesti- 
"  I  question  it,"  returned  Emily :  "  I  am 
ther,  and  i  flatter  myself  my  ideas  are  as 
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domestic  as  if  my  genial  hearth  was  surrounded  * 
by  a  company  of  innocent  babes."    u  May  that 
satisfaction  at  length  be  yours,  lovely  Emily!" 
energetically  cri^d  the  Duchess.    Lady  Ellincourt 
sighed;  they  had  been  united  three  years,  and 
their  loves  had  not  yet  been  blest  with  a  son ;  this 
circumstance  at  times  cast  a  damp  over  the  spirits 
of  her  Ladyship.     She  was  formed  for  domestic 
felicity,  and  had  always  been  particularly  attached 
to  children ;  but  though  she  would  at  tipies  la- 
ment the  circumstance,  she  was  too  sensible  and 
too  amiable  not  to  be  convinced,  that  if  it  was 
the  Divine  will,  she  would  have  an  offspring  to 
share  the  affections  of  their  parents.     Fanny  per- 
ceived that  she  was  affected,  and  tenderly  putting 
her  arm  round  her  waist,  partook  of  the  moment-  . 
ary  anguish  she  seemed  to  experience. — "  My 
dear  Emily,"  said  she,.  "  wise  and  inscrutable  are 
the  decrees  of  Providence.    We  must  subpait  to 
its  ordination/9    "  I  submit,  and  with  resignation," 
replied  Lady  Ellincourt :  "  yet  at  intervals  a  tear 
of  sorrow  will  force  its  way  in  spite  of  my  efforts 
to  oppose  it."    Fanny  mingled  the  kind  drop  of 
sympathy  with  hers,  and  sought  to  soothe  her  by 
the  most  consoling,  expressions.    They  at  length 
succeeded,  and  she  regained  her  usual  composure. 
Lady  Ellincourt  retired  to  perform  some  of  her 
necessary  avocations,  and  our  heroine  hastened 
to  rejoin  the  family  below.    She  found  her  mother 
and   the   Dowager  Lady  Ellincourt  recounting 
past  transactions.    The  former  had  been  weep-^ 
ing,  but  was  now  more  tranquil.     Fanny  flew  to 
her,    and  embraced  her  with  an   ardency   yet 
stronger,  if  possible,  than  she  had  before  done. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  returned  her  caresses  with  equal 
warmth,  each  felt  the  true  force  of  their  relation- 
ship, and  the  recollection  of  former  sufferings  ren- 
dered  their  present  happiness  the  greater.     This 
dixy  passed  on  without  any  thing  further  of  con- 
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sequence  transpiring.  Iii  the  evening  the  Dqehesti 
of  Afysniarle  received  the  following  letter,  from 
her  friend  Lady  Moruingtoa : — 

My  dear  Fanny, 

I  find  you  are  still  a  resident, at  that  dreary 
Abbey,  arid  preferring  the  moping  life  of  its  in* 
habitants  to  the  gay  splendor  of  London.  Bless 
me,  my  4ear,  you  astonish  ine — you  tlmt  are  the 
uqivoi^a}  top  wherever  yon  display  that  angel  face, 
to  qndure  the  very  thought  of  spending  half  your 
time  in  solitary, confinement,  th<?  ba?£  reflection  is 
shockiqg.  y^u.  were  bom  to  he  admired,  and 
yet  you  weulcl  veil  yo^r  beauties  from  .every  sye< 
Perhaps,  to  this  observation  you  may  aftSjWe*— * 
Why,  I  have  gained  the  man  of  i^y  hjeart,  aud  have 
no  more  victories  to  seek.  All  very  trpe>  but  jshall 
the  Duchqs^  of  Albemarle  lie  burje'4  beneath  a 
cloud,  whijst  I*ady  Mornington  trips  it  about  ou 
*the  light  fantastic  toe  ?'  I  can  assure  your  Gwjcc 
that  I  have  no  inclination  to  conceal  my  astonish- 
ing perfections  within  a  moss-grown  glea,  though 
I  base  jiot  the  smallest  design  of.  meeting  with  a 
copqueror  that^hall  rival  pQor  Sir  Everard;  nor* 
if  I  had,  do  I  believe  I  could  accomplish  such  a 
scheme,  for  he  is  really  a.  very  good  sort  of  mao» 
and  J  h).ve  him  in  as  high  p,  degree  as  my  nature  is 
capable  pf  admitting  the  tender  passion  :  he  loves 
me  with  the  most  ardent  affection,,  but  the  attach- 
ment is  not  fijufficieutty  sjtrong  on.  either,  side  to 
induce  us  to  seclude  (^selves  from  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  each  pthei].  :  We  live  in  the  tnje  .style 
of  prime  and  bmigrup^  and  are  no  s#ope£,seen  ia 
one  place  thap  we  are  precept  in  auothejv  Last 
might  we  saw  the  comedy  <^f  the,  Prbvokfd  Hus- 
band performed  at  Covert.  Gfcrdfcn.  Theatre.  I 
could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  sqptitqde  of  the; 
lady's  character  to  mine,  and  once  1  whispered  to> 
Sir  Eyprjard,  'recollect  1  ap  Li^dy  TpWfllyr-uow. 
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imagine  yourself  my  Lord,  and  turn  tyrant  all  fn 
a  minute.-  '  I  am  not  srrefc  a*  sentimentalist  as  Lord 
Townly,  my  dear,'  he  answered  rather  archly.  I 
Relieve  this  reply  was  made  without  premeditation, 
1mt  conscience  perhaps  made  tne  receive  it  as  a- 
reproof.  I  blushed  like  crimson,  and,  to  th^  in* 
expressible  mortification,  I  beheld  his  large  full 
eye  fixed  upon  my  countenance,  as  it  underwent 
this  chinge,  which  of  course  increased  my  con- 
fusion. During  this  discourse  I  lost  the  best  part 
of  the  play,  for  I  never  hardly  felt  so  chagrined.  • 
The  circumstance  however  ^pissed  over,  and  I 
liad  too  much  prudfence  ever  lto  renew  it.  But 
Sometimes  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  not  carry 
my  volatility  to  too  great  lengths.  Sir  Everard 
praises  my  versatile  powers,  and  says,  that  no 
woman  was  ever  a  greater  adept  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  than  his  Amelia.  A  very  fine  compliment 
certainly,  s  yet  I  will  dot  <larfe  to  say  thai  it  is  de- 
served. I  know  my  defeqts,  and  likewise  that 
many  of  them  are  unconquerable.  As  to  spright- 
liness,  so  far  from  considering  that  a  defect,  I 
think  it  the  only  merit  I  possess ;  without  a  small 
-portion  of  life  and  spirit  a  woman  may  as  well  be 
inanimate — but  that  spirit  may  be  pursued  to  too 
high  a  pitch.  I  will  allow,  there  is  not  a  virtue 
to  be  mentioned  that  may  not  be  set  too  much 
store  by.  The  virtues  which  adorn  us  most, 
though  they  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  will,  if 
they  lead  to  censorrousness,  lose  their  brilliancy; 
ev6n  female  chastity  itself  becomes  like  the  ^in-  ' 
ter'«  Tstm,  which  devoid  of  its  accustomed  warmth 
Tttit  dimly  shines,  "When  the  possessor  ritakes  it 
Tier  chief  study  to  emblazon  the  errors  of  those 
whdse  errairt  feet  baVe  strayed  into  the  enticing 
but  peac€f-destroying  paths  of  folly :  let  us  act  as 
conformable  to  the  rtfles  of  strict  propriety  as  We 
cat),  but  let  us  not  too  severely  censure  those  who 
Tteve  swerved.    1  atn  now  getting  into  a  train  of 
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Amelia,  1  am  sore  you  will  join  with  me  in  as* 
sating  that  my  happiness  is  greater  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  my  sex,  and  much  greater  than  I 
could  erer  haw  dared  to  hope  for ;  if  it  is  not  per- 
manent, it  must  he  my  own  fault  We  shall  take 
leave  of  my  dear  parents,  and  our  beloved  friend* 
the  Ellincourts,  next  week,  and  shall  expect  you 
and  Sir  Everard  without  fail  the  following  in  Hamp- 
shire; though  it  is  the  country,  I  do  not  think 
yon  will  have  to  complain  of  dullness,  at  least 
thus  much  will  I  say,  whilst  you  enliven'  it  with 
your  presence,  you  can  neither  be  dull  yourself, 
or  suffer  us  to  be  so ;  do  not  disappoint  by  a  refusal* 
her,  who  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  styles  herself, 

Your  ever  affectionate, 

Frances  Albemabl& 

« 

i 

Having  finished  this  epistle,  and  folded  it  sp, 
Fanny  laid  it  in  her  cabinet  till  the  morning  should 
present  her  with  an  opportunity  of  dispatching  it 
by  the  port.  She  then  repaired  to  the  •  supper 
room,  after  which  the  parties  retired  to  their  re* 
spective  apartments,  Lord  Ellincourt  and  his  lady 
to  dream  of  the  plot  they  had  been  planning  to 
teize  their  favourite  Miss  Bridewell. 
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The  Hoax. 

*  4 
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In  the  morning,  the  family  having  assembled  at 
breakfast,  the  newspaper  was-  brought  in;1  Lord 
Ellincourt  skimmed  the  cream  of  the  week's  trans* 
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actions,  and  then  turned  to  the  aide  of  the  adver- 
tisements, his  eye  quickly  rested  upon  one  that 
seemed  to  engage  his  attention— whether  acci- 
dentally or  by  design  may  be  easily  guessed, 
ftWbat  has  your  Lordship  met  with  to  divert 
jour  feney  ?"  asked  the  artful  Emily.  "  You  shall 
teats"  answered  his  Lordship,  and  with  as  grave 
aa  aspect  as  he  could  assume,  he  read  aloud  .the 
following  curious  advertisement  i — "  Wanted  to 
plate  ^  young;  lady  in  a  genteel  establishment,  a* 
few  miles  from  town,  for  the  completion  of  her 
education.  The  friends  of  the  said  young  lady  are 
anxious  to  lodge  her  under  the  roof  of  a  person 
whose!  character  is  tender  and  benevolent,  and 
fr0m; whom  she  will  Deceive  maternal  kindness, 
q&  she  is  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health — she  is 
seventeen.  They  have  heard  jn  such  a  favorable 
manner  of  the  sensibility  and  kindness  of  Miss* 
Bridewell,  of  JMyrtle  Grove,  that  they  would  feel 
themselves  happy  to  intrust  their  precious  charge 
to  her  care. .  Should  this  public  information  meet 
her  eye,  it  is  requested  that  she  will  be  at  Rich- 
ro*md  tptmorrow  or  Wednesday,  between  tbe  hours 
of  twelve  and  three ;  then,  if  the  terras  should 
suit,  there  will  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  her 
family*  To  avoid  unnecessary  trouble  to  either 
party,  a  premium  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas 
per  apnum  will  be  given  with  the  young  lady,  as 
she  will  require  particular  care  and  attendance. 
A  written  address  will  not  do— an  interview  miist 
he  obtained  with  whoever  wishes  to  accept  this 
offer.  Apply  as  above  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Haitland,  Bart  M.  P." .  u  A  singular  advertise- 
ttent,"  said  Emily,  as  Lord  Eilmcourt  finished. 
"  Who,  in  tha  name  of  wonder*  can  have  heard 
of  her  kindness  and  sensibility— where  can  die 
have  bad  the  ingenuity  to  conceal  such  desirable 
qualities?"  .cried  his  Lordship ;  "I  should  almost 
imagine  th^s  was  some  faiek  to  give  the  0I4  lady 
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a  journey,  did  I  not  consider  that  she  wa&  beneath 
any  body's  putting  themselves  to  the  inconvenience 
of  hoaxing  her."  Emily  smiled,  bat  did  nofcreply. 
The  Duke. of  Albemarle  alon£  suspected  the  truth 
of  the  affair ;  he  watched  the  countenance  of  El- 
lincourt,  and  thought  it  betokened  him  concerned 
in  it,  though  he  affected  surprise. ,  The  Duchess, 
ever  willing  to  allow  merit,  said,  that  ''perhaps 
Miss  Bridewell  might  have  done  good  traits, 
though  they  had  escaped  their  observation ;"  they 
all  protested  they  did  not  believe  she  bad -one, 
and  this  whimsical  circumstance  presently  created 
the*  general  mirth  of  the  whole  conipdny— 4t  was 
impossible  to  start  any  other  topic  duribg  break- 
fast, and  when  the  things  were  removed' each  in- 
dividual retired  to  perform  their  separate  duties, 
rousing  on  what  had  afforded  them  such  a  fund  of 
entertainment:  here  we  leave  them  for  awhile, 
and  transport  the  reader  to  la  salle  des  sciences  at 
Myrtle  Grove.  After  this 'advertisement  had  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  of  daily  •  intelligence*  it  was 
pointed  out  to  that  lady  by  Mrs.  Dawson,  who  had 
now  returned  from  abroad,  and  was  again  living 
ifrith  Miss  Bridewell .  She  had  amassed  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  lucrative  situation  she  bad 
embraced  in  Ireland,  but  Mrs.  Odell  dying  sud- 
denly, she  experienced  another  change^  .She 
wrote  to  Miss  Bridewell  expressing  her  desire  to 
be  with  her.  as  formerly,  and  renewing  her  profes- 
sions of  friendship ;  they  were  received  with  zeal, 
and  in  the  answer,  the  dear  Dawson  was  requested 
to  hasten  instantly  to  her  home,  for  such  she  was 
henceforth  to  consider  it.  She  was  reinstated  in 
all  hear  privileges,  and .  her  government  was  paid 
dearly  as.nkueh  deference  to  as  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal. When  Miss  Bridewell  bad  glanced  her 
eyes  over  the  paragraph,  so  .highly  flittering  to 
her  vanity,  they  sparkled  with  pleasure.  She  gave 
the  paper  into  the  hands  of  Mrs;  Dawson,  say- 
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an  eligible  offer/'  She  read  it,  and  then  replied, 
hv  her  usual  style  of  duplicity,  "that  it  was  likely 
to*  prove  a  very  advantageous  thing,  but  she  did 
not  think  the  money  was  more  than  ought  to  be 
gwren  under  such  circumstances."  Miss  Bridewell 
declared  herself  satisfied  with  it,  and  resolved  to 
set  Off  for  Richmond  the  next  morning,  and  secure 
her  pupil  if  possible;  thtos  determined,  she  felt  heir 
heart  lighter  than  she  had  known  it  for  some  time, 
yet  its  oppression  was  never  violent,  but  now  antl 
then  she  of  course  met  with  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments in  her  school,  from  which  no  person 'in 
whatever  condition  i«  exempt.  She  had  received 
only  that  day  the  remainder  of  the  expences  owing 
to  her  from  the  Marquis  of  Petersfield,  that  had 
exhilarated  her  spirits ;  she  had  been  apprehen- 
sive that  she  should  never  regain  it,  as  the  young 
ladies  had  left  school  upwards  of»  two  years  ;  its 
coming  unexpectedly  made  it  the  more  agreeable, 
and  the  thoughts  of  an  additional  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  increased  her  good  humour  to  suck 
a  pitch  'that  she  scarcely  resembled  herself — her 
countenance  brightened  up,  and  a  smile  of  placi- 
dity overspread'  her  features.  She  commended 
the  diligence  ^f  her  scholars  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary warmth,  in  short,  quite  threw  off  the  austerity 
inherent  in  her  nature.  *  The  following  day  a  post 
chaise  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  an  early 
hour,  as  the  distance  from  Myrtle  Grove  to  Rich- 
mond was  nine  miles.  She  drest  herself  in  her 
most  splendid  robes,  with  a  view  no  doubt  of 
adding  to  her  beauty,  and  the  moment  she  heard 
the  chaise  drive  into  the  great  court  yard  she  was 
down  the  steps  and  in  the  vehicle.  She  knew,  or 
thought  she  kbew,  that  she  could  confide  in  her 
beloved  Dawson,  and  she  was  under  no  uneasi* 
ue*s  at  leaving  the  management  of  her  seminary 
to  her.  She  directed  the  postillion  to  drive  with 
speed  to  the  appointed  place ;  he  obeyed  her  com- 
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^and^buteveryroUewBBalea^eiDhWopmk*, 
When  they  arrived  at  Richmond  he  was  told  to 
enquire  for  the  boose  of  Sir  Thomas  Hartland,  for 
she  was  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  name. 
The  man,  after  asking  several  labouring  people 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  honorable  knight, 
at  length  informed  Miss  Bridewell  that  no  such 
person  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.    *' No  such 
person  lives  in  the  neighbourhood !"  exclauasd 
she,  drawing  herself  up  with  astonishment ;  "  iro- 
Jwssible,  it  is  but  yesterday  I  saw  his  name  and 
address  in  the  public  paper ;  J  am  sure  that  it 
must  be  on  the  spot,  I  will  wait  in  the  ebaise 
while  you  go  and  seek  further — my  business  is  of 
importance,  and  cannot  be  delayed."    He  accord- 
ingly went  and  demanded  of  every  one  that  seesied 
likely  to- give  such  intelligence,  whether  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  Hartland  wad  dwelling  in  those,  en- 
virons or  not ;  nobody  seemed  .able  or  willing  to 
grant  him  any  information  on  the  subject,  a  few 
had  never  heard  of  the  Baronet;  at  last  a  man, 
habited  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant,  said,  that  about 
six  months  before,  a  gentleman,  if  he  deserved 
that  appellation,  who  bore  the  title  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hartland,  had  resided  in  those  quarters,  but  be 
had  for  ever  disgraced  the  honor  of  his  sex  by 
running  away  with  the  wife, of  Sir  Charles  Atter- 
bury,  they  were  now  fled  to  America;  it* was  a 
case  that  had  called  lor  heavy  damages.     Sir 
Thomas  had  forfeited  twenty  -  thousand  pouuds, 
but  could  that  be  any  recompense  to  Sir  Charles 
for  the  irreparable  injury  he  had  sustained  ?  he  was 
gone  to  France  and  had  engaged  with  the  Welling- 
ton  troops,  hoping  to  forget  in  the  rough  dm' of 
war  the  tenderness  of  slighted  affection ;  they  bad 
no  heirs,  nor  was  the  name  of  Hartiand  known  to 
belong  to  any  other  person.    When  John  returned 
to  the  chaise  with  this  truly  distressing  news,  the 
grief  and  amazement  of  Miss  Bridewell  may  ha 
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feasier  conceived  than  described.  She  looked 
petrified,  and  in  hurried  accents  expressed  her  in* 
dignation  at  the  trick  that  had  been  evidently  put 
upon  her**— "  to  come  thus  far/'  said  she,  "  and 
meet  with  such  an  imposition  as  this— insufferable 
insolence.  I  will  find  out  who  has  dared  to  deceive 
me  m  such  a  manner,  that  I  will/'  she  contained, 
her  countenance  growing  more  infuriated.  The 
postillion  stared  at  her  vehemence,  but  made  no 
answer.  At  length  he  was  ordered  to  driv£  back 
to  Myrtle  Grove,  as  no  expectations  remained  of 
discovering  any  thing  further.  As  thfc  chaise  drew 
on  she  had  time,  to  meditate  6n  the  serious  mis* 
fortune  she  had  encountered,  for  such  she  called 
every  event  that  happened  to  oppose  her  wishes, 
instead  of  favoring  them.  She  was-  doubly  morti* 
fied  at  reflecting  on  the  depravity  of  the  character 
she  was  enquiring  after;  she  felt  an  inward  con* 
viction  that  there  must  be  some  one  who  was  her 
secret  enemy,  and  wished  to  injure  her  pure  fame } 
the  thought  was  bitter — she  reached  her  home  in  a 
state  of  mind  agonizing  beyond  imagination .  Mrs  j 
Dawson  came  out  to  meet  her  ;  the  moment  she 
s&w  her  face  she  was  sure  something  unpleasant 
bad  transpired.  The  postillion  being  discharged, 
Miss  Bridewell  entered  the  house,  loudly  exclaim^ 
ing  against  the  fraud  that* had  been  practised* 
"  Deaf  Madam,  what  has  happened?"  asked  the 
impatient  t>awson,  "  thus  to  disconcert  you ;  you 
look  as  pale  as  death,  and  as  if  misery  had  planted 
his  image  in  your  heart."  "Oh,  you  know  not 
how  I  have  been  served/'  cried  Miss  B.  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  rage  ;*  "  I  at  present  want  words  to 
tell  you."  uStay  till  you  are  more  composed/' 
said  Mvs.  D.  She  sat  down  panting  for  breath, 
and  tfnable  even  to  soften  the  weight  of  her  cares 
by  ttnbiirthenihg  them  to  her  friend.  As  soon  as 
her  spirits  were  in  a  degree  tranquillized,  she  re* 
tafed  the  important  affair  that  had  so  much  djs* 
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tressed  her, '  Mrs.  D.  listened  in  silent  dismay,  and 
affected  the  sincerest  concern  at  so  melancholy  an 
n  incident ;  though  she  had  protested  to  think  lightly 
of  a  hundred.and  fifty  guineas  a  year,  she  in  reality 
thought  it  an  estimable  increase.    As  her  attach- 
ment to  Miss  B.  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  she 
wished  her  to  believe,  her  disappointment  was  not 
so  great  as  she  expressed.     She  attempted  to  con- 
sole her  in  language  such  as  she  thought  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  effect  she  desired,  at  least  if 
ber  condolances  were  inefficacious,  her  seeming 
endeavours  were  regarded  by  Miss  B.  as  sufficient 
tokens  of  her  ardent  friendship ;  she  embraced  her 
dear  Dawson,  and  said,  if  her  troubles  would  ad- 
mit of  consolation,  the  method  she  took  to  mitigate 
them  must  succeed  ;  but  that,  alas,  they  were  of 
too  poignant  a  nature  to  be  alleviated — her  pride 
was  wounded— to  think  any  one  should  dare  to 
sport  with  her  in  so  ludicrous  a  way'  was  a  matter 
of  amaze,  and  who  it  could  be  that  so  far  pre- 
sumed she  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.   She 
continued  raving  against  the.  deceit  that  had  been 
exercised,  and  did  not  make  her  appearance  in  the 
school  that  day,  as  her  frame  was  too  agitated  to 
bear  the  smallest  fatigue;  she  retired  early  to  her 
chamber,  and  Mrs.  Dawson  felt  herself  highly  ho- 
nored in  having  such  implicit  confidence  placed  in 
her  by  Miss  B.  though  her  conduct  did  hot  prove  her 
,  deserving  of  it,  for  she  took  advantage  of  the  nu- 
merous opportunities  which  she  had  to  deduct  many 
little  profits  to  herself,  that  she  had  no  reasonable 
right  to  do.  Her  salary  was  two  hundred  a  year ; 
tyith  that  she  might  have  been  happy,  but  she  was 
gifted  with  the  powers  of  dissimulation,  and  knew 
well  how  to  avail  herself  of  the  influence  which 
her  artful  address  made  her  gain  over  the  generality 
of  the  world.     To  return  to  Pemberttm  Abbey. 
It  was  long  before  its  inhabitants  could  recover 
from  the  surprise  into  which  this  event  hiad  thrown 
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th&qh     "..Strange;"  observed  the  Duchess,  "that 
any  one  should  advertise  for  Miss  Bridewell,  when 
they,  could  as  well  go  to  Myrtle  Grove,  and  obtain 
an  interview  with  her  J'    "  It  is  mysterious,"  an- 
swered Lady  Ellincourt ;   "I  suppose  th^y  have 
particular  reasons  for  so  doing*"  and  changed  the 
discourse. .   "  We  shall  have  a  party  to-day»"  she 
continued,  "  as  you,  my  love,  leave  us  next  week; 
we. expect  Lord  and  Lady  Mounimorris,  Lord  and 
Lady  JNewcomb,  Sir.  Richard  and  Lady  Palmer, 
and  .half  a  hundred  fashionables  besides.     Your  - 
poor  dear  mother  h  as  been  so  shut  up  in  that  odious 
castle  in  Ireland,  that  the  world  is  quite  new  to  * 
her;  she  seldom  saw  the  face  of  a  living  creature, . 
while  she  was  distinguished  as  Lady  Ballafyn ; 
she  never  saw  his  Lordship  except  at  those  pe- 
riods wh^a  he  was  pleased  to  lay  additional  re-, 
strictions  on  his  unhappy  victim:  even  the  ser- 
vants were  denied  access  to  her  apartments,  ex- 
clusive of  those  who. were  under  his  appointment/9 
A. tear  started  into  the. eye  of  Fanny;  the  repe- 
tition of  the  cruelties  her  mother  had  suffered, 
caused  her  heart  to  throb  with  anguish*    Emily, 
perceiving  her  emotion,  said,  "  but  her  sorrows 
are  past,  and  her  joys  are  yet  to  come."     "  Ah !" 
sighed. our  heroine,  "  but  h<iw  many  of  those  years 
that  oqght  to  have*  been  devoted  to  love  and  feli- 
city have  been  sacrificed  to  the  villainy  of  that 
monster."    "  Too  true,"  replied  Lady  Ellincourt,. 
"  yet  as  time  cannot  be  recalled,  we  must  strive, 
to  banish  these  melancholy  reflections,  and  only 
contemplate .  on  future  prospects  of  prosperity." 
To  this  remark  her  Grace  assented.;  and  now* 
hastened  to  hold  some  private  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Hamilton.    .When  she  announced  that  visi- 
tors were  coming,  that  lady  turned  pale.   "Alas !" 
said. she,  "I  know  not  how  1  shall  support  the 
presence  of.  company.    I  have  lived  so  long  in  a* 
state,  of  seclusion,  that  I  am  scarcely  fit  to  appear 
No.  18.  3  f 
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before  a  fashionable  assemblage;  you,  my daugh- 
ter, will  grace  the  ta&e."    tc  But  do  not  weep,  uiy 
dearest  mother,"  cried  Fanny,  folding  her  arms 
about  her  in  a  tender  embrace,  "  grief  is  fled,  and 
bliss  shall  henceforth  reign  within  these  walls ; 
you  would  grace  any  society;  the  friends  of  Lady 
EUIncourt  are  acquainted  with  the  trials  yon  have 
undergone ;  they  will  not  therefore  expect  to  see  a 
gay  and  giddy- woman,  delighting  in  vain  nobility, 
and  a  stranger  to  rational  'amusements :  your  sor- 
rows must  have  already  engaged  their  esteem,  and 
when  they  have  seen  you,  they  wiH  doubtless  be* 
come  prejudiced  in  your  favor."    "You  are  very 
compassionate  to  my  feelings,  my  child,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hamilton;  "but  I  fear,  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing engaged  thfe  esteem  of  the  friends  of  my  wor- 
thy aunt,  they  have  imbibed  an  unfavorable  opi- 
nion of  me,  as  Lord  Ballafyu  took  care  to  spread 
every  where  the  report  of  my  infidelity,  and  to 
represent  my  character  to  the  world  as  tainted 
with  every  vice."    "  Oh,  let  not  that  considera- 
tion distress  you,"  answered  Fanny— *••  Lord  Bal- 
lafyn  was  known  to  be  a  wretch,  and  regarded  as 
such  by  every  class  of  beings ;  his  conduct  ob- 
tained him  the  universal  detestation  of  mankind ; 
therefore  his  calumnies  were  listened  to  with  ab- 
horrence, and  disbelieved  as  often  as  they  were 
uttered;"    This  suggestion  seemed  to  infuse  com- 
fort into  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Hamilton.    She  ad- 
mitted its  possibility,  but  doubted  its  probability. 
" Lord  Ballafyn," said  she,  "had money,  and  that 
will  pervert  the  consciences  of  mortals,  and  make 
them  lean  not  on  the  side  of  justice,  but  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.    Bribery  is.  not  to  be  withstood 
by  this  meteenary  age.     Concerned  am  I  to  say, 
that  ready  instrument  of  guilt  destroys  the  morals 
of  individuals  more  than  any  thing  that  can  be 
mentioned.    I  have  been  unjustly  slandered,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  world  that  this  is 
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the  case."  u  I  hope  you  will  find  it  easier  than 
you  imagine/9  returned  the  Duchess,  "your suffer- 
ings, my  beloved  mother,  have  demanded  coinmis- 
aeration,  and  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  you 
endured,  them  must  eternally  exalt  you."  Mis. 
Hamilton  kissed  the  cheek  of  her  daughter — "thou 
art  a  powerful  consoler/'  said  she, "thy  words 
would  almost  persuade  me  that  matters  are  as  thou 
hast  taught  thyself  to  wish;  however,  I  will  trust 
in  that  God  before  whom  I  have  asserted  my  inno- 
cence, and  who  is  acquainted  with  the  purity  of 
my  soul ;  to  him  I  have  confided  my  every  care, 
and  in  him  I  will  rely  for  future  succour;  the 
triumph  of  my  enemies  has  ceased,  as  they  can  no 
longer  exult  oyer  my  misfortunes ;  they  are,  ;I 
trust,  forgiven  and  at  rest."  Mrs.  Hamilton  here 
wept,  and  Fanny  mingled  her  tears  with  her's. 
By  degree^  she 'regained  a  small  portion  of  com- 
posure.—"I  will/'  said  she,  "join  the  company, 
and  assume  as  cheerful  an  aspect  as  I  am  capable 
of ;  if  I  showman  unwillingness,  to  appear  they  will 
interpret  my  behaviour  into  something  very  differ- 
ent from  the  truth ;  and  virtue  never  endeavours 
to  wear  the  face  of  vice,  though  vice  frequently 
adopts  that  of  virtue."  With  this  observation  the 
Duchess  quitted  the  apartment,  and  went  herself 
-to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  visitors. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 


A  Sketch  of  Characters  and.  Fasfiionable 

Conversation* 

At  .length  the  gay  party  arrived,     the  court 
yard  was  thronged  with  carriage  and  Pemberton 
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Abbey  became  a  scene  of  noise  and  bustle — a  pic- 
ture totally  the  reverse  of  what  it  usually  was;  for 
the  Dowager  Lady  Ell  in  court  was  a  woman  that 
had  ever  loved  retirement,  though  her.  situation 
had  pbliged  her  to  join  the  great  world,  and  parti- 
cipate in  what  were  termed  the  pleasures  of  the 
day*  She  had  always  been  an  admirer  of  nature 
and  its  beauties ;  consequently,  when  she  could 
gain  an  hour's  relaxation,  she  embraced  it  with 
transport,  and  before  she  was  an  occupant  of  Pem- 
berton  Abbey,  she  possessed  a  country  seat  in  Nor- 
thumberland, where  she  frequently  resided.  After 
she  came  to  the  latter  place  she  seldom  visited 
London ;  she  was  then  at  an  age  when  woraeo  ge- 
nerally begin  to  be  tired  of  routs  and  bustle;  and 
prefer  a  life  of  sentimental  rationality.  Upon 
the  union  of  her  son,  however,  she  was  far  from  * 
desirous  of  immuring  them  in  solitude,  she  there- 
fore kept  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  by  chance 
took  a  retrospect  of  town,  as  it  is  called.  Lady 
Ellincourt,  though  less  volatile  than  most  of  .her 
sex,  was  naturally  pleased  with  the  amusements 
that  appeared  to  be  suited  to  the  present  times  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  her  sprightly 
Lord  would  endure  restraint;  he  had  beseuqpoik 
when  a  child,  therefore  could  not  bear  the  smal- 
lest controql  as  a  man.  To  proceed,  it  is  nepes- 
«ary  we  should  give  a  faint  insight  into  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  invited-  on  this  occasion. 
Lord  Mountmorris  was  about  fifty,  he  still  re- 
tained a  commanding  air  and  expressive  counte- 
nance, his  mind  was  truly  noble,  as  the  succeed- 
ing pages  will  prove,  -and  his  disposition,  such  as 
few  can  boast.  He  was  married,  unfortunately 
married,  to  one  of  the  vilest  termagants 'that  ever 
existed;  she  was  scarcely  eighteen,  and  beautiful 
as  an  angel;  under  every  exterior  attraction  that 
nature  could  bestow,  she  concealed. a  heart  more 
treacherous  tbaa  aMserpent's.  She  had  imposed  on 
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the  best  of  men,  by  *tn  outwalrd\appearance  6f 
^goodness,  -and  too  effectually  secured  him  for  her 
prey.  They  had  been  united' but  six  months,  aud 
reason  already  had  he  to  curse  the  day  that  made 
him.  a>  slave  to  -her -fascinations,  '  He  had  knowa 
Lady  Ell iqeourt  many' years,  and  had  been  the 
sincere  friend  of  her  husband :  she  wa#  the  oftly 
person  that  he  could  venture. to  advise  .with,  or 
to  unbosom  hts  grief  to. 

When,  in  the  fullness  of  his  joy,  he  informed 
her  that  he,  was  going  to  lead  to  the  altar  his 
-amiable  and  adored  Miss  Rivers,  she.  said, 
*"  Mquntinorris,  I  wish  you  truly  happy,  but  I 
-am  afraid  you.  will  be  miserable."  She  had  heard 
of  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  Miss  Rivers,  and 
she.  was  too  disinterested  to  flatter  with  hopes  of 
bliss,  where  she  thought  the  cloud  of  wretched- 
ness  was.  impending ;  «he  was  concerned  for  his 
Lordship,  and  he  was  almost .  angry  with  Lady 
EJlinconrt  for  suggesting  an  idea,  however  remote, 
<that  .might,  in  the  least  prejudice  him  against 
bft  intended  bride.  Too  soon  however  he  found 
she  was  right ;  he  had  been  deceived,  most  cruelly 
•  deceived  ;  dearly  did  he  pay  for  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments ^she  embittered  every  moment  of 
bis  life,  nor  jdid  he  know  the  extent  of  his  inju- 
ries, as  be  was  not  of  a  jealous  temper.  She  had 
an, intriguing  spirit;  in  short,  to  number  her  vices 
would  occupy:a'  larger  space  than  the  limits  of 
.tfefe  /  chapter  will  allow*.  When  he  imparted 
•his. (sorrows  to  the.  beqevoleot < Lady  Ellincourt, 
she  commisseratpd  them  with  feelings  of  anguish, 
such  $s  greatness -dignified  as  hers  could,  not 
fail  to  have  for  the  friend  she  esteemed ;  she 
felt  for  his. affliction,  but  wishing  to  preserve  his 
acquaintance,  she  was  obliged  to  be  on  terms  of 
ciyility ,  with  his  l^dy,  though  in  her  heart  she 
despised  .her.  -They  were  often  invited  to  Pern- 
Jbertoon   Abbey,    and   as   often,    the  conduct  of 
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Lady  M.  created  increased  disgust  in  the  breast 
of  Lady  EUincourt  We  hastily  pass  on  to  the 
otber  guests.  Lord  Newcomb  was  what  is  called 
a  man  of  the  world,  he  was  a  first-rate  jockey, 
and  a  famous  hunter;  he  bad  married  on  the 
common  fashionable  views  of  interest,  and  as  he 
neither  cared  for  his  lady,  nor  she  for  him,  they 
were  very  well  matched — little  therefore  can  be 
said  of  them.  Sir  Richard  Palmer,  was  an  avow- 
ed libertine,  and  a  hard  drinker,  consequently  a 
tyrant  of  a  husband ;  Lady  Palmer  was  the  most 
amiable  of  women.  Thus  unequally  are  the 
sexes  united.  No  wonder  that  such  ill-assorted 
nuptials  produce  discordant  strife.  When  hearts 
are  paired  at  Hymen's  temple,  then  may  happi- 
ness reign,  but  where  hands  alone  do  meet,  fore 
well  to  happiness  for  ever.  Sir  Richard  was, 
likewise,  what  is  termed  a  free-thinker,  in  plain 
word$  an  Atheist,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  profane 
the  most  sacred  writings ;  whenever  the  subject 
of  religion  was  started,  he  suffered  his  wit  to 
flow  at  the  expence  of  hazarding  an  eternal  for- 
feiture of  God's  favor.  It  may  appear  singular, 
that  such  a  character  should  have  been  encou- 
raged as  a  visiter  at  the  table  of  Lady  EUincourt, 
but  it  was  the  love  she  bore  to  Lady  Palmer,  while 
bearing  the  name  of  Miss  Hargrave,  that  induced 
her  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  a  wretdi  so 
abandoned  ad  Sir  Richard ;  she  had  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  argue  with  him  on  his  want  of  tender- 
ness for  his  deserving  partner,  and  prevail  upon 
him  to  abstain  from  the  unlawful  pleasures  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  indulge ;  butf  her  rhetoric 
was  thrown  away,  he  acknowledged  the  Worth 
and  excellence  of  Lady  P.  but  declared  that 
the  passion  of  variety  was  so  strong,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  warmth  of  his 
inclinations ;  he  had  been  accustomed  to  set  no 
limits  to  his  inordinate  desires ;  and  as  to  virtue, 
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he  had  been  taught  to  consider  it  as  an  object  of 
ridicule.  In  this  manner  he  answered  the  kind 
remonstrances  of  Lady  Ellincourt,  and  his  indif- 
ference and  hatred  of  his  wife,  became  every  day 
more  obvious ;  she  was  doomed  to  suffer,  but  she 
suffered  innocently.  Of  the  remainder  of  the 
visiters  few  observations  can  be  mad?.  Sir  An- 
thony Dale,  a  gentleman  of  philosophic  genius 
and  deep  reflection ;  he  was  a  batchelor,  not  be- 
cause his  person  was  disagreeable,  or  his  manners 
forbidding,  for  neither  were  the  case ;  he  had  every 
requisite  that  could  please  the  other  sex,  but  he 
had  no  heart  to  bestow ;  he  was  so  much  attached 
to  his  schemes  of  speculation,  that  he  had  always 
fancied  a  wife  would  be  an  incumbrance,  and 
therefore  determined  to  live  free;  he  possessed 
such  traits  of  goodness  as  ever  recommended 
him  to  the  society  of  the  wise ;  there  was  an  aus- 
terity in  his  deportment,  which  had  the  effect  of 
creating  him  many  enemies,  but  it  was  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  him  was  slight,  and 
Mr  ho  were,  perhaps,  too  much  prejudiced  against 
him  to  seek  to  discover  the  inestimable  qualities 
with  which  his  nature  was  replete.  .Where  he 
was  known,  he  was  esteemed  and  beloved— as  a 
son,  he  followed  the  example  of  that  great  and 
inestimable  poet  Pope — as  a  friend,  he  was 
constant — as  a  companion,  lively  j&nd  spirited : 
in  conversation,  a  wit,  yet  cautious  how  and 
v^here  he  directed  his  satire :  refined  from  the 
company  he  kept,  and  the  studies  he  was  engaged 
in :  to  women  he  Was  always  polite,  never  gallant : 
he  was  generous  without  ostentation,  and  brave 
without  being  a  warrior.  The  next  in  our  list 
was  Captain  Townsend,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  his  military  career,  and  was  certainly 
a  brave  officer,  and  be  was  always  extolling  the 
courage  of  the  General  under  whom  he  served. 
The  last  we  shall  speak  of  in  this  place,   is  Dr. 
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Woodward,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  whd,  -J; 
must  not  omit  stating,  conferred. hooor. on  ha84 
cloth.  He  was  religious,  without  being  a;  bigot;- 
his  idea&  were  not  confined  as  are  those  of  many v 
of  the  dergy ;  true  religion  never  has  th/e  effect  of ; 
making  people  dull,  it,  on  the  contrary,  infuses, 
cbeerfillness  in  every  breast.  Jt  is  only  false  pro-/ 
feasors  that  are  rendered  phlegmatic  alid  miser-, 
able  by  what  they  misinterpret  into  piety,  butt 
:  what  is  in  reality  hypocrisy ;  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion  without  morality,  and  moral  reflections  in-t 
spire  adoration  for  the  Great  Creator ;  if  we  adore* 
him  and  all  his  works,  why  should  our  tonteua- 
plations  be  melancholy ;  if  we  view  him  as  a  stem  * 
and  remorseless  judge,  that  is  deaf  to  thervoice  of  - 
our  complaints,  who  has  barred  our  progress  tor 
Heaven  and  has  consigned  us  to  perdition,  th-m 
may  we  repipe  at  Providence,  and  murmur  at  our 
fate;  but  if  we  esteem  him  as  a  beneficent:  God*; 
fraught  with. holiness,  a&id  rich  in  \ mercy,  our* 
meditations  will  abound  in  sublimity,  we  shall  no 
longer  indulge  in  gloom,  but  elevate  our  thoughts 
to  praise  his  name  Divine.  Of  this  (Jescription, 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woodward.  He  was  universally- 
respected,  by  his  poor  parishioners~would  that  I 
could  add,  by  his  riob  ones;  but  as  he  devoted: 
half  his  income  to  acts  of  charity,  the  very  means 
that .  raised  •  him  in ,  the  opinion-  of  the  former, 
lowered  him  in  that  of  the.  latter ;  at  least,  thotjgh 
they  were  obliged  •  to  acknowledge  his  •  claim  to 
esteem,  they  hated  him  with  an  inveterate  rancour  ; 
vice  is  generally  averse  to  virtue:  they  bad  thoq-. 
sands,  and. refused  to  spare  a  small  portion  to  al- 
leviate the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures; 
they  could  therefore  not  bear  the  reflection  that 
Dr. -Woodward,  with  a  third  part  of  their  foiv. 
tunes,  should  spend  it  in  such  nobler  pursuits* 
Conscience  reproached  ih$fn,  as  it  wiM  <jo  at  every 
error  we  commit,  however  we  may  strive  to  baniai* 
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that  unwelcome  guest,  it  sticks  close,  and  never 
quits  us .  We  must  now  drop  these  subjects,  and 
convey  the  reader  to  the  table  of  Lady  Ellin co art, 
where  the  visiters  were  now  assembled.  Whten 
the  Duchess  of  Albemarle  entered  the  room,  she 
was:  of  course  greeted  with  unanimous  applause, 
every  tongue  congratulated  her  on  her  auspicious 
nuptials,  she  returned  their  salutations  with  be-' 
coming  dignity  and  ease.  "  Give  me  leave/'  said 
Lady  Mo untm orris,  in  her  usual  affected  style, "  to 
wish  your  Grace  many  years  of  uninterrupted 
happiness."  "I  am  obliged  to  your  Ladyship," 
answered  the  Duchess,  "  nor  do  I  despair  of  the 
felicity  you  so  kindly  invoke."  Fanny  was  struck 
with  the  surprising  beauty  of  this  lady,  yet  there 
was  something  in  her  aspect  so  expressive  of  the 
vixen,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  charms  to 
make  that  impression  as  if  they  had  been  tempered 
with  a  look  of  modesty  and  innocence.  Her  eves 
were  of  a  dark  hazel,  remarkably  handsome,  but 
full  of  wildness  and  savage  fire;  her  complexion 
outvied  the  lily  and  the  rose,  her  form  was  irre- 
sistibly attracting ;  yet  amidst  all  these  personal 
requisites,  neither  her  air  or  address  were  desir- 
able. She  seemed  proud,  Conceited,  and  self-suffi- 
cient. When  Mrs.  Hamilton  appeared,  she  was 
received  by  some  of  the  guests  with  respect  and 
courtesy,  by  others  with  civility  and  distant  hau- 
teur ;  a  few  perhaps  maintained  the  former  be- 
haviour from  her  being  the  mother  of  the  Duchess, 
and  a  few  from  very  different  motives.  Lord 
Mountmorris,  Sir  Anthony  Dale,  and  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Woodward,  knew  her  worth,  and  could 
feel  for  injured  virtue.  Lady  M.  preserved  a 
coolness  in  her  deportment,  and  conversed  with 
Mrs.  Hamilton  as  little  as  possible,  but  Lady 
Palmer  paid  her  particular  attention — she  had 
herfcelf  experienced  unhappiness,  which  made  her 
more  inclined  to  compassionate  other*.  During" 
18.  3* 


dinger  „  the  conversation  turned  on  tbe  ugual  £fc 
shionable  topics.    Lord  Newcomb  began .  a  t  dUh 
sertation  013  his  favorite  theme,  horse-racing*    "  I. 
\jpw  $md  .protest,"  said  he,  "  that  only  last  weefc 
I  wop  a  tbougaftd  guineas  by  tfee  dexterity  of  Sir, 
Nicholas  Blanchard,  as  fine  and  as  fleet  an  aafc? 
mal  a^  ever  trod  the  turf— am  I  not  a  lucky  dog/* 
«'  I  think  you  are,"  returned  Sir  Richard.    "  I£ 
it  is  not,  a#  impertinent  qu^stioa,"  said  Dr.  Wood- 
ward,, "  may  I  ask,  whether  your  Lordship  ap- 
propriated part/of  that  sum,  to  the  benefit  of  tfee 
poor?"    His  Lordship  started  at  this  query,  a&  if 
he  had  been  struck  with  a  flash  of  lightning. 
€l  Why*  no,"  at  letigth  he  replied,  "  I  can  «U- 
ways  find  uses  for  my  money  1"    "  I  do  not.  doubt 
it,  my  Lore,  but  you  cannot  find  a  more  eligible/ 
use,  than  iu  contributing  to  the  comforts  of  tbs  ne-* 
qessitous ;   the  approbation  of  your  own  heart* 
and  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  will  always  attend 
you    for  acting  so  agreeably  to  its   dictated." 
*'  Pshaw!"  answered  Lord  Newcomb,  "  I.doja't 
like,  moralizing."  The  worthy  minister  would  of 
qourse  have  said  no  mote,  but  Sir  Richard  Painter, 
proceeded— "  Selg  approbation,  S«,  I.  scarcely, 
kmow  what  it  mesas*    f'  Consult  your  coa^cieace,, 
Sir  Richard,  when  yon  have  done  %  worthy  on  be- 
nevolent action,  and  that  wiU  best .inform  you," 
A  sarcastic  spaile,  wag  Ms  reply.   "  There  are* 
some  people,  I  believe,"  cried  the  blmtf  Sir  An- 
thony Bate,  "  that,  never  partake  of  the  .enjoy- 
ment self-approbation  affords,  they  scorn  to,  do  a: 
deed  of  justice,  much  loss  of  charity;  therefore, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  terms."  Sir  Richard  looked  haughtily .  at 
Sir  Anthony,  as  he  concluded  this  remarks  b**t 
the  latter  was  too  much  the  philosopher  to  notice 
or  td  care  for  his  disesteem.  "  I  think  we  should 
vary  this  sutNect,"  said  Lady  Mountmorrfe^  **i£ 
grows  tedious;"  the  expressive  glance  of  .h&e 
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eyes,  as  she  spoke,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Sit  Richard,  and  as  those  of  the  company  were 
directed  another  way,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
returning  the  sense  they  conveyed ;  they  both 
pretty  well  understood  each  other.  Captain  Town- 
geftd  now  entered  upon  the  stale  of  the  country, 
and  thfe>  happy  result' of  the  late  glorious  war. 
Sir  Anthony  begged  leave  to  differ  from  him  m 
Opinion.  *'  J  do  ndt  think,"  said  he,  ««  that  the 
result  of  the  war,  or  the  peace,  has  been,  produc- 
tive of  the  effects  we  had  so  fondly  an ticipatecl.,, 
"  HoW,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  *c  pray  explain 
yourself.'*  **  Why/'  replied  Sir  Anthony,  "  was 
there  ever  greater  wickedness  practised  than  at 
this  present  d&y;  does  not  the  world  seem  ar- 
rived at  a  pitch  of  vice  too  great  for  human  en- 
durance ?"  "  It  does,  but  Can  youf  philosophy, 
Sir  Anthony,  prove  to  ine, -that  the  increase  of 
crfme  is  owing  to  the  national  peace.*  "  Not 
Exactly,"  replied  Sir  Anthony,  M. for r peace  is  the 
only  situation  in  which  a  nation  can  e*ist  happy 
'arid  virtuous,  but' it  is  evident  to  the  fcnost  super- 
ficial observer,  that  the  transition  frota  war  to 
|>jeae6  has  suddenly  encreased  crime.  Nay,  Cap- 
tain, reserve  your  smile  till  I  (conclude.  I  am 
Ht)  advocate  for  war,  anck  although  F  have  said 
that  the  transitibn  from  one  state  to  another  wad 
thfe  producing  cause  of  the  overflowing  of  vice, 
^et,  as  I  haVe  often  asserted  before,  ItJbnsidef  war 
in  the  fireft  instance  its  generating  principle.  In 
etfery  populous  nation,  and  particularly  a  manu- 
facturing one,  whfen  the  inhabitants,  for  the  better 
%H&i&ging  bf  thehr  Concerns,  are  obliged  to  form 
towns  on  an  tektended  Bbate,  there  wiH,'  until  Chris- 
tifetnity "taore  *vitalty  plaiife  itself,'- be  foiind  men  of 
ttflisohite  h&WtoS,  and; on  ike  bre£tkin£  'bit  of  war, 
ttie  -WelI-dlSp0sedf  will  do  alf to  their  poWer  to  • 
send  tltosg  dhaf&ftere  1:o-(bfe  Stttriyi  You  cannot 
Oai>t*ifr,7  Mitt  fee'- tffr^ioMt  fc&ve  ipent  ih  tM 
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service,  but  have  observed  this ;  you  alsd^  weU 
.  know,  that  those  vile  characters  soon  contaminate 
the  simple  country  lad,  and  lead  him  oil  m  the 
ways  of  vicer^  till  he  becomes  more  an  adept  ra 
licentiousness  than  his  instructor ;  and  those  men, 
freed  from  the  restraints  of  military  discipline, 
rush  upon  the  community,  and  spread,  by  their 
evil  example,   immorality  and  irreligion  to  our 
most  remote  and  sequestered  villages.     It  is  a 
point  aYgued  by  some,  that  war  is  not  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  this  I  deny  generally,  though,  except  in  case  of 
actual  invasion,  I  cannot  see  why  a  nation  ought 
to  engage  in  the  murderous  employment;    War  is 
condemned  by  Christianity,  anq,  therefore,  incom- 
patible with  its  profession.    Peace,  though  now 
the  apparent  cause,  will,  I  am  certain,  in  time  re- 
medy those  evils  wfiich  war,  and  its  concomitant, 
taxation,  has  brought  upon  us." 

The  Captain  was  far  from  convinced  by  his 
arguments;  he  was  one  of  those  opiniated  mor- 
tals that  if  he  formed  a  judgment  he  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  alter  it;  he  did  not,  even  for 
the  sake  of  good  manners,  affect  to  acquiesce  ia 
the  sentiments  of  others.     So  fond  was  he  of  op- 
position, that  he  seldom  coincided,  though  they 
chanced  to  agree  with '  his  own,      Sir  Antbony 
did  notpursqe  the  discourse,  and  it  soon  changed, 
his  conversation  was  chiefly  directed  -  to  Lord 
Mountmorrip  and  Dr.  Woodward ;  those  three 
gentlemen  seemed   mutually  pleased  with  eaqh 
other.  {Sir  Hicbard  Palmer,  at  intervals,  surveyed 
ihe  Dr.  with  looks  of  mingled  contempt  and  dis- 
like ;  his  being  a  clergyman  was  enough  to  make 
him  hated  by  a  man  of  his  dissolute  principles; 
had  he  been  at  any  other  tablp  tb&n  Lady  Ellin- 
court's,  he  would  probably  h^ve  shook  off  the 
mask  of  outward  deconjni,  and  vowed  openly,  to 
ipsult  the  worthy  divine;  but  in  her  presence^  and 
before  such  distinguished  characters  a$  she  enter- 
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towed*  he  was  obliged  to  preserve  an  air  of  re- 
*pect  Earl  Viucent  was  a  nobleman  remarkable 
for  boasting  of  his  genealogy.  At  every  assembly 
he;  regularly  presented  the  company  with  an  ac- 
*€#!injt  of  bis  pedigree.  He  was  descended  from 
a  branch  of  the  Nortbumberlands,  and  could 
.  trace  back  his  family  to  several  generations.  He 
was  upwards  of  eighty ;  but  as  vain  of  his  nobility 
'as  a  yoqth  just  acquainted  with  his  pedigrefe. 
Thus  do  we  continue  iu  a  labyrinth  of  folly,  till 
death  surprises  us  with  bis  iron  dart,  and  ere  we 
are  apprised  -of  his  near  approach,  wings  our 
course  to  the  regions  of  eternity.  This  gentle- 
man conversed  with  much  freedom ;  and  if  he 
bad  said  less  of  himself, .  his  society  would  have 
been  more  agreeable. 

.  Lady  M ountmon  is  looked  and  behaved  as  if 
«he  believed  herself  the  superior  of  every  body, 
and  whatever  subject  was  started  by  her  Lord, 
she  pointedly  expressed  herself  averse  to,  and  in- 
troduced something  else.  But  when  Sir  Richard 
Palmer  spoke,  she  listened  with  evident  avidity, 
and  joined  in  his  opinion.  Had  he  been  less 'a  liber- 
tine, he  could  scarcely  have  resisted  such  conduct 
<as  she  displayed :  as  it  was,  he  marked  her  for  an 
easy  bait  Ob,  woman,  woman !  beware  how  you 
treat  with  contempt  the  husband  of  your  choice. 
If  you  would  escape  the  snares  of  a  seducer,  be- 
have to  him  with  respect  and  attention.  A  man 
will  seldom  dare,  to  insult  a  female,  by  a  mention  of 
his  unlawful  passion,  who  shows  affection  and  re- 
verence for  her  husband.  He  will  be4oo  certain  of 
meeting  with  a  refusal  to  hazard  such  a  pique  to 
-  his  vanity,  and  the  dread  of  having  his  charac- 
ter exposed  may  likewise,  in  a  measure*  prevent 
him.  A  single  view  of  Lady  M ountmorris  would 
have  informed  any  person  of  the  smallest  penetra- 
tion, that  little  persuasion  was  necessary  to  ac- 
Ctyqplish  he^r  ruin?    There  was  no  danger,  how- 
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ever,  of  Sir  Richard  depriving  her  of  her  reputa- 
tion, as  it  had  long  been  sacrificed.  She  was  also 
so  imprudent  as  to  speak  with  scorn  of  people  in 
years,  though  Lord  Mountmorris  was  past  the 
prime  of  life,  and  several  others  werepesent  who 
were  considerably  advanced.  This  was-  not 
merely  an  essential  breach  of  politeness,  but  it 
clearly  evinced  that  her  Ladyship  was  divested  of 
those  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  and  decency 
which  every  age  and  sex  should  cherish.  Yet  need 
we  wonder,  if  a  woman  can  so  far  forget  herself 
and  dignity  to  accompany  a  man  to  the  sacred 
altar  who  adores  her  to  distraction,  who  relies 
upon  her  faith  and  tenderness,  and  reste  bis'  future 
hopes  of  happiness  on  her  love,  with  the  base  de- 
sign of  rendering  him  miserable;  and,  not  content 
with  injuring  him  in  the  nicest  point,  insults  him 
in  public,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  conceal  her 
aversion ;  can  we,  I  repeat,  be  surprised  at  any 
thing  we  hear  of  her  ?  She  has  disgraced  herself 
as  a  wife,  and  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  fame. 

The  dinner  being  ended,  the  ladies  retired,  and 
the  gentlemen  were  left  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
themselves.  But  women,  lovely  women,  being  ab- 
sent, their  party  soon  became  dull ;  and  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Ellincourt,  they  joined  the 
ladies,  who  were  admiring  the  delightful  view 
which  presented  itself  to  their  enraptured  sight, 
from  the  noble  Venetian  window  of  the  spacious 
saloon,  to  which  they  had  retired.  After  admiring 
it  for  some  time,  they  adjourned  to  the  drawing 
room,  and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
began  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  party. 

Lady  Mountmorris  was  requested  to  play  a1 
tune,  and  accompany  k  with  her  Voick  §bd  im- 
mediately declined  it,  stating,  as  an  eopctise,  &at 
fter  nerves  were  affected.  **  Do;  my  dear  Char- 
lotte," said  Lord  Mountmorris,  '<  oblige  the  com- 
pany with  one  tune;  I  am  sure  your  compliance ' 


will  give  them  inexpressible  satisfaction ."  "  In* 
deed,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  well,  and  singing  is  a 
great  fatigue."  He  looked  displeased  and  disap- 
pointed, though,  alas  1  this  circumstance  was  pot 
HqW,  as  she  invariably  thwarted  his  wishes.  At* 
this  moment  Sir  Richard  Palmer  rose  up  and  said, 
"  you  cannot  conceive,  Madam,  the  distress  into, 
"which  your  refusal  has  throws  us  all.  My 
Lord,"  turning  to  her  husband,  "  you  must  per-~ 
suade  her  to  yield  to  out1  entreaties."  "  Lady 
M  ouutmorria  mmt  pursue*  her  inclinations,"  said 
his  Lordship,  gravely;  Sir  Richard*  however, 
would  not  let  the  subject  drop,  and  at  his  repeated 
solicitations  the  Lady  consented  to  what  she  had 
disdained  whea  requested  by  others  of  the  party. 
This  event  waa  naturally  calculated  to  inspire 
Lord  Mountmorris  and  the  innocent  Lady  Pal- 
mer with  jealousy,  though  that  Was  a  passion  they 
never  encouraged,,  but  when  errors  so  palpable  are 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  injured,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  blind.  The  preference  of 
Lady  Mountmorria  to  Sir  Richard  was  already 
obvious,  though  they  bad  never  met  till  this  occa- 
sion and  the  guilty  pair  were  preparing  to  inflict 
fresh  daggers  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  deserving 
Of  ;|heir  sex*,  Their  behaviour  was  remarked  by 
every  one^  and  all,  whose  breasts  were  not  steeled 
to  compassion*,  commiserated  the  amiable  victims 
of  depraved-  libertinism.  The  day  was  spent  in  the 
manner  that  had  been  described,  and  in  the  even- 
ing ca&ds  wene  introduced.  Our  wise  philosopher 
and  the .  pious  Dr.  Woodward  chose  to  converse 
instead  of  joining  in  the  games.  Lord  Ellincourt 
played  very  deep,  he  had  not  yet  conquered  his 
lave  of  gambling.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  took 
one  torn  at  chess,  and  then  joined  Sir  Anthony. 
He  was  no .  friend  to  play.  Lady  Mountmorris 
askfid  Lady  Palmer  if  she  would  play  with  her  at 
crijtthage;  that  Lady  refused.    She  was  labouring 
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under  great  mental  uneasiness,  and  her  attachment 
to  cards  was  not  strong  enough  to  afford  any  so- 
lace to  her  cares.  Neither  did  the  fanciful  smile 
of  Lady  M ountm orris,  when  putting-  the  question,. 
weaken  the  indifferent  opinion  she  had  formed  of 
her  goodness.  "  I  have  a  rival,"  inwardly  sighed 
she ;  "  this  fascinating  female  has  alienated  the 
slight  remains  of  affection  which  my  husband  en- 
tertained for  me.'  -Ob,  that  he  had  not  been  in- 
vited to  this  mansion."  Lady  Mountmorris pre- 
tended to  be  chagrined,  but  in  reality  was  rejoiced, 
as  it  gave  her  an  excuse  for  joining  in  a  game  with 
Sir  Richard,  who  gallantly  made  her  the  offer. 
The  brow  of  Lord  Mountmorris  was  clouded  ■,  he 
walked  to  the  window  to  conceal  his  disorder. 
At  length,  finding  an  opportunity  of  speaking  pri- 
vately to  the  Dowager  Lady  EHincourt,  he  no- 
burthened  bis  griefs  to  her  in  a  few  words — "  Oh, 
Madam,"  said  he,  "  I  am  distracted ;  I  must  sue 
for  a  separation  from  Lady  Mountmorris ;  I  can- 
not exist  in  the  manner  I  do,"  and  his  eyes  swam 
with  tears.  "  I  pity  yon,"  said  the  Dowager 
Lady  EHincourt,  "  truly  pity  yon :  but  bow  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  advise  you.  1  plainly  see  how 
you  are  circumstanced,  and  1  must  not  express  my 
sentiments.  I  wonld  comfort  you  if  I  could." 
He. grasped  her  hand,  thanked  her  for  her  kind- 
ness, but  still  begged  her  to  explain  what  she 
would  do  if  she  was  situated  as  lie  was.  "  I  can- 
not tell,"  replied  her  Ladyship ;  "  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  upon  the  question,  but  let  me  see  yon  again 
shortly,  when  I  am  free  from  intruders,  and  we  will 
subject,  though  it  is  a  painful  one, 
ish  might  be  for  ever  banished.  Oh, 
would  that  thou  hadst  never  mar- 
1  so  indeed,"  he  cried, "  I  had  escaped 
svils;  if  I  had  not  been  ensnared  by 
rain  shew  of  accomplishments,  I  bad 
liserable  wretch  you  now  behold  aft. 
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But  the  deed  i»  past,  irrevocably  past:  the  priest 
hath  joined  our  handstand  happiness  and  tve  are 
for  ever  divided."  Lady  Ellincourt  was  much 
affected  at  the  solemnity  of  his  countenance,  and 
the  grief  that  was  pourtrayed  in  every  lineament 
of  his  still  handsome  face ;  the  majesty  of  his  air, 
and  dignity  of  his  deportment,  added  to  the  im- 
pression his  sufferings  made  in  the1  breast  of 
Lady  Ellincourt  She  could  only  sympathize  in 
bis  affliction — enfy  did  I  say,  is  il  not  the  great-; 
est  consolation  to  a  wounded  heart  that  a  fellow-- 
mortal  participates  in  its  sorrows.  If  we  cannot 
dispel  the  load  of  anxiety,  we  may  at  least  soften  its 
heavy  weight,  and  render  it  more  supportable. 
They  now  returned  to  the  company,  Lord  Mount- 
inbrris  having  promised  to  wait  upon  her  Lady- 
ship the  next  morning.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
had  retired  to  the  billiard-room,  but  Sir  Richard 
wa6  still  playing  at  cribbage  with  Lady  Mount- 
morris.  ."  We  must  prepare  to  depart,  Madam," 
said  he,  a  the  night  is  far  advanced,"  castings  a 
stern  glance  at  Sir  Richard.  "  You  are  a  hurry- 
ing creature,"  said  her  Ladyship.  Perceiving  Lady 
Palmer,  however,  as  if  wishing  to  speak  to  her 
husband;  she  arose  and  moved  towards  her  Lord ; 
44  it  is  distressing,"  she  resumed,  "  to  leave  these* 
worthy  friends.  >  I  have  been  so  happy  here;  that  F 
should  like  to  become  a  resident  at  Petal  berten 
Abbey."  Lord  Ellmco'urt,  who-  was  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room,  talking  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  overheard  thefcg  words.  "God  for- 
bid she  should  be  a  resident  here,"  whispered  he/ 
'*  it  would  be-hell  instead  of  heaven  to  be  com- 
pelled to  Kve  with  her."  Sir  Richard  answered, 
"  your  departure,  (Madam,  will  be  sfensibly  re- 
gretted by  us  All:"'  Lord  Mountmoifis  was 
pressed  to  lengthen  hift  stay,  but  he  refused,  and? 
h&  And  his  Lady  departed ;  the  former  with  the 
e0t«em<and  commiseration  of  the  whole  party ;  the 
18.  3h 
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latter  with  united  detestation.  Sir  Richard  nest 
ordered  his  carriage  to  the  door.  Lady  Palmer 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  took  a  very  pathetic  leave; 
though  upon  so  slender  an  acquaintance,  they 
seemed  to  own  each  otheras  kindred  souls,  and  to 
have  contracted  an  indissoluble  friendship.  The 
Duchess  of  Albemarle  likewise  felt  the  sincerest 
compassion  for  this  unfortunate  lady,  whom  she 
was  fi|lly  convinced  was  miserable  with  Sir  Rich* 
ard.  The  rest  of  the'  visiters  soon  dispersed, 
and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Pemberton  Abbey 
were  once  more  left  to  the  quiet  possession  of  their 
beloved  domain. 


CHAPTER  XJJ1I. 


jffiecting  Interview,  and  Explanation  of  the  Hoax. 

The  fatigue  which  Lady  Ellincourt  bad  sustained 
throughout  the  day,  made  her  impatient  to  retire 
to  rest;  indeed,  none  of  the  family  were  accus- 
tomed to  such  late  hours,  it  being  past  midnight 
when  Pemberton  Abbey  was  restored  to  tranquil- 
lity. The  next  morning  the  conversation  turned, 
as  may  be  imagined,  on  the  various  characters  of 
the,  late  guests.  They  all  joined  in  execrating  that 
of  Sir  Richard  Palmer,  and  the  worthless  Lady 
Mountmorris.  The  Duchess  of  Albemarle  loudly 
exclaimed  against  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  giving 
it  as  her  opinion  that  women  who  acted  so,  were 
>  seducers  instead  of  the  seduced.  The.  Duke 
uiesced  in  the  observation.  Mr.  Hamilton:  ra- 
ked that  the  lady's  face  was  aot  unknown  ta 
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Mil],  he  had  seen  her  at  public  places  while  Miss 
Rivers,  and  was  sure  she  was  reckoned  a  woman 
of  intrigue.    "  So  young/'  exclaimed  Lady  Emily, 
"  and  yet  so  artful."    "  Her  youth  and  beauty/' 
said    Lord   Ellincourt,  *'  rendered  her  schemes 
doubly  certain  of  success.     She  wished  not  to  re- 
trieve her  character,  for  that  she  knew  was  unat- 
tianable ;  but  she  l^ad  too  great  a  knowledge  of 
the  worlds  not  to  foresee,  that  afc  Lady  Mount* 
morris,  if  she  disgraced  her  husband  and  herself 
twenty  times  a  day,  she  would  be  caressed  as  the 
most  perfect  of  her  sex.     But  as  Miss  Rivers,  if 
she  made  one  deviation,  her  reputation  was  blasted 
for  ever."    "  True,  too  true,"  answered  the  Duke, 
"if  at  young  female  derogates  in  the  least  from 
the  paths  of  virtue,  though  ten  thousand  reason^ 
may  be  brought  forward  to  extenuate  her  fault, 
who  is  single,  and  perhaps  unprotected,  she  is  con- 
demned at  once,  declared  an  abandoned  creature, 
and  excluded  from  the  society  of  the  fashionable 
—^virtuous  they  term  themselves ;  but  let  her  be  a 
married  woman,  and  of  any  consequence,  her  frail- 
ties will  be  unheeded,  and  herself  regarded  as  the 
mirror  of  excellence.     I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  as 
I  have  lived  a  sufficient  period  to  comment  on  the 
manners  of  the  great,  ami  in  my  researches,  I  have 
found  daily  occasion  to  confirm  instead  of  altering 
my  opinion.  Lady  Mountmorris,  I  dare  say,  is  re- 
ceived every  where  with  applause,  and  her  errors? 
are  effaced,  in  the  bright  attractions  of  a  lovely 
exterior;  this  proves' that  persons  are  valued  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  not  merit."     "  It  does  in- 
deed/' replied  the  Dowager  Lady  E.  "  and  I. 
will  appeal  to  the  truth  of  your  assertions,  as 
circumstances,  very  similar  in  their  nature  to  those 
attendant  on  the  6ase  of  Lady  M.  have  come 
under  my  own  ocular  demonstration?    She  then 
acquainted  them  with  his  Lordship's  private  con- 
veifcatknv  with  her/and  the  affliction  that  was  pic-' 
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tured  in  his  expressive  Countenance.  When  she 
mentioned  his  determination  to  gain  a  divorce— 
"I  hope,"  said  the  Duke,  "  he  will  embrace 
that  measure  speedily,  if  he  delays,  she  will  pro- 
bably have  obtained  a  separation  by  a  more  dis- 
honorable method,  and  his  grief  will  then  be 
stronger — but  if  they  part  by  consent,  before  she 
inflicts  further  disgrace  on  herself  and  him, 
though  her  dishonor  will  be  equal,  the  shame 
will  rest  less  on  his  name,  than  if  she  eloped 
while  still  with  her  husband."  "  I  expect  a 
visit  from  Lord  M.  this  morning,"  resumed  her 
Ladyship,  "he  has  requested  my  advice,  though 
alas!  I  am  incapable  of  offering  any — but  I  have 
long  known  him,  and  he  seems  to  derive  a  nrelaH- 
choiy  satisfaction  from  being  condoled  with  in 
his  misfortunes."  Mrs.  Hamilton  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  admiration  of  the  amiable  Lady  Pal- 
mer, lamenting  that  she  was  not  united  to  an  ob- 
ject who  would  prize  her  worth  as  it  deserved. 
"  I  thought,"  observed  the  Duchess,  €l  the  mo- 
ment J  beheld  Sir  Richard  that  he  was  a  wretch, 
his  looks  betokened  the  villain ;  he  is  handsome, 
and  may  be  reckoned  agreeable,  but  there  is  an 
appearance  of  depravity  in  his  air  that  rendered 
him  forbidding  in  my  eyes  at  a  single  glance, 
and  when  I  perceived  him  inattentive  and  neg- 
ligent to  his  beautiful  wife,  I  was  then  convinced 
of  what  I  had  before  suspected."  "  Her  charms," 
said,  the  Duke,  "  are  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  Lady  M's.  the  latter  is,  I  dare  say,  called 
the  most  attracting,  because  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence, are  no  longer  fashionable,  but  I  think  Lady 
Palmer  fax  the  most  desirable."  A  servant  now 
entered,  to  acquaint  Lady  Ellincourt  that  Lord 
Mountiiorris  was  arived;  she  immediately  rose, 
and  descended  to  a  small  parlour,  where  his  Lord- 
ship was  waiting.  When  she  entered,  she  was 
struck  with  the  deep   dejection   of  his  counte- 
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nance,  and  the  almost  fearful  wildness  of  his 
eyes ;  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  but  seemed  un- 
able to  utter  a  word.  She  entreated  him  to  sit 
down  and  endeavour  to  compose  himself. — 
"Compose,"  said  he,  at  length;  u yes,  I  hope  I 
shall  soon  be  composed — they  say  that  peace  is 
in  the  grave,  and  I  am  fast  hastening  thither." 
"  Perhaps  peace  may  yet  be  reserved  for  you  on 
earth,"  relied  Lady  Ellincourt.  He  shook  his 
head.  .  "Never,"  answered  he,  "tranquillity  and 
I  have  taken  farewell."  After  a  lapse  of  some 
minutes  he  proceeded — •'  I  come,  Madam,  to  ask 
your  advice,  yet  fear  that  I  may  be  unable  to 
take  it.  I  have  expostulated  warmly  with  Lady 
M*  on  the  impropriety  of  her  conduct,  and  have 
insisted  upon  having  an  explanation  of  her  beha- 
viour ;  she  refuses  to  assign  any  reason  for  her 
indifference,  but  hints  at  the  disparity  of  Our 
years.  *  You  had  eyes,  and  chose  me,  Madam,' 
I  returned.  *  No,  my  Lord/  said  she,  'I  was 
your  choice ;  but  you  are  the  last  object  J  should 
have  selected,  had  I  been  left  to  my  own  free 
will.'  I  started  at  this  remark  ;  '  your  own  free 
will !'  I  cried  ;  '  I  do  not  understand  you — you 
was  under  no  coutrol  that  ever  I  heard.  Your 
parents  had  long  been  consigned  to  the  silent 
tomb,  aqd  your  fortune  was  independent  of  every 
one,  how  therefore  could  you  be  constrained  to 
marry  me  ?'  She  looked  confused,  and  was  silent. 
I  requested  an  answer.  *  What  means  this  lec- 
ture, .my  Lord  ?'  imperiously  she  exclaimed ;  *  I 
am  sure  if  you  repent  your  bargain,  I  do  as 
heartily.'  '  I  do  indeed  repent  it,'  said  I ;  *  for 
your  sake  and  my  own,  sincerely  I  repent  it.' 
'For  my  sake!'  she  contemptuously  answered. 
'Yes,  madam,  for  your  sake;  our  unhappy  union 
has  been  productive  of  wretchedness  to  "us  both/ 
'  Have  I  not  been  the  best  of  wives  ?'  she  con- 
tinued;' is  there  any  thing  that  your  Lordship 
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c»  lay  to  my  charge?*  As  I  did  not  mstntfy 
reply,  she  went  on.  '  As  you,  my  Lord,  have  in* 
listed  upon  an  explanation  pf  my  conduct,  I  in 
return  must  insist  upon  knowing  of  what  1  am 
accused :  I  will  never  seek  to  justify  myself  till 
acquainted  with  my  fault/  *  This  candor/  said 
I„  '  pleases  me ;  if  you  would  hold  an  argument 
upon  subjects,  we  should  have  fewer  disputes; 
I  will  be  equally  generous  with  you. N  I  do  not 
accuse  you  of  faults,  but  follies:  1  allow  for  the 
little  gaities  of  youth — it  is  not  tf>  be  supposed . 
that  eighteen  will  conform  to  the  caprices  of  fifty— 
yet,  where  a  man  has  loved  with  the  passionate 
ardour  that  I  have — have,  did  I  jsay  ?  O  Char- 
lotte !  I  would  love  you  still — where  he  has  re- 
signed himself  to  your  charms,  and  disdained 
your  sex  for  you  alone,  surely  such  an  affection 
demanded  a  return.  You  must  acknowledge 
that  your  behaviour  yesterday  was  imprudent  to 
a  degree — you  discovered  no  deference  to  my 
opinions,  you  despised  my  attentions,  and  forgive 
me  if  I  declare,  that  your  too  visible  partiality 
fey  Sir  Richard  Palmer  .excited  jealousy  in  my 
toeast ;  my  apprehensions  I  hope  were  ground- 
less,  but  vourself  gave  rise  to  them/  I  paused. 
*  Sir  Richard  Palmer !'  said  she,  *  a  married 
man — is  it  possible,  my  Lord,  you  can  harbour 
suspicions  so  injurious  to  bis  Jbonor  and  my  re^ 
potation  ? '  '  His  honor,  Madam,  has  long  oeeu 
forfeited^— your*s  I  trust  will  ever  remain  unsul- 
lied/ *  And  yet  you  are  trying  to  asperse  it/ 
she  uttered  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  "No/  said  I,  *  I 
am  wishing  to  dear  it  from  aspersion ;  but  the 
world  will  make  their  comments,  aftd  I  fear  your 
absurdity,  to  give  it  no  harsher  term,  has  exposed 
you  to  its  severest  censure/  '  I  do  not  care,  I 
defy  the  tongue  of  slander ;  I  am  justified  in  my 
eyes,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  the 
i  dares  to.  think  or  say  of  me/    This  ari** 
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gance  increased  my  ire  to  an  amazing  height; 
I  confess  I  never  was  so  enraged  before* — but  con- 
sider, dear  Madam,  the  provocation  I  received, 
and  whether  it  was  in  the  nature  of  man  to  pre- 
serve bis  temper  amidst  such  degrading  treat- 
ment" *'  I  am  only  surprised,"  said  Lady  Ellin- 
Gourt,  u  that  you  preserved  it  so  long."  He  re- 
grained— "  I  started  up,  inflamed  with  anger,  and 
-exclaiming,  *  it  is  well,  Madam,  I  shall  rtow  take 
the  necessary  measures ;'  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  but  she  prevented  rae.  *  Stay,  my 'Lord,* 
she  said,  'you  arejtoo  hasty/  *Of  what  avail 
is  it,'  answered  I,  4  for  me  to  stay ;  you  are  in- 
different as  to  tny  estimation,  and  regardless  of 
yfcur  fame,  therefore  it  is  requisite,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  both  parties,  that  a  separation  should 
immediately  take  place.9  She  looked  amazed* 
*  Why  this  perplexity,'  said  I,  4  you  neither 
love  or  esteem  me :  I  would  not  desire  the  former 
sentiment  unaccompanied  by  the  latter ;  (ox 
which  reason,  as  you  have  rendered  yourself  un«- 
WQfrthy  of  my  .esteem,  I  must  for  ever  cease  to 
love  you ;  I  shall  always  pray  for  your  felicity, 
but  from  this  day  we  are  disunited,'  She  seemed 
-a  little  affected — I  had  never  seen  her  evince  any 
appearance  of  feeling  till  this  moment — it  almost 
unmanned  my  resolution;  but  recovering  my- 
self I  was  again  retiring  from  the  apartment; 
when  turning  my  head'  I  perceived  she  was  a? 
pale  as  death,  and  as-  if  fainting ;  so  moving  9 
sight  quickly  disarmed  my  resentment — I  flew  to 
&er,  took  her  band,  and,  placing  her  in  a  chair, 
held  volatile  liniments  to  her  nose — she  was  ap- 
parently insensible  of  tny  solicitude.  I  called  her 
by  the  most  endearing  appellations :  at  length  she 
pretended  to  revive — I  say  pretended,  Madam,  as 
yoa  will  presently  be  informed  of  the  deception 
.she  had  practised.  She  cast  her  languid  eyes 
tittpen  me*     M  thought  you  had  forsaken  me/ 
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said  she.     '  And  would  it  give  you  concern  ?  I 
cried.    She  answered  in  the  affirmative.     I  cannot 
describe  the  contending  passions  that  assailed  my 
breast  at  this  declaration ;  I  pressed  her  hand  to 
ray  lips,  and  vowed  that  she  was  still  most  dear, 
.to  my  soul.     *  Oh,  Mountmorris/  she  sighed,  '  I 
owii  that  I  have  done  wrong,  that  1  am  very,  very 
.reprehensible.'     I  caught  the  delightful  sounds, 
and,  enraptured,  clasped  her  to  my  bosom,  pro- 
nouncing her  the  joy  and  solace  of  njy  future 
life.    This  moment  was  to  me  one  of  the  happiest 
I  had  ever  experienced  :   I  felt  a  renewal  of  the 
sweet  sensations  that  had  occupied  my  heart  on 
the  day  that  yielded  her  to  my  arms ;  but  tran- 
sitory was  the  bliss — her  perfidy  was  discovered 
by  a  most  singular  circumstance.     A  little  box, 
which  in  her  alarm .  she  had  neglected  properly 
to  secure,  dropped  from  her  person,  and  revealed 
tome  her  base  dissimulation;   its  contents  were 
white  paint,  a  small  portion  of  which,  she  had 
dexterously  spread  upon  her  cheeks,  which  en- 
tirely faded  her  complexion,  and  gave  her  a  most 
death-like  aspect ;    she  had  easily  contrived  to 
adopt  this  expedient  to  excite  my  commiseration, 
when  I  had  rose  intending  to  quit  the  room,  and 
she  then  affected  to  swoon  away,  as  already  stated. 
At  this  proof  of  her  deceptions  1  could  not  con- 
tain my  fury  within  any  bounds,  save  those  of 
personal  vengeance.     I  did  not  attempt  any  in- 
jury  to  her,  but,"  withdrawing  her  from  nay  .fond 
embrace,  I  vehemently  protested  that  she  was  the 
yilest  of  her  sex,  and  that  I  must  Jdave  been  a 
madman  to.  have  been  duped  by  her  insidious 
wiles — and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  I  darted 
from  the  apartment  and  the  house,  when  I  in-, 
ytantly  hastened  hither  to  communicate  my  sor- 
rows to  your  Ladyship,  and  consult  with  you  how 
I  ought  to  proceed/' 

Lord  Mountmorris  here  stopped;  and  a  flood  of 
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fetars  cairn*  te  his  relief:  Xady  Ellin cqiirt  did  not 
interrupt  them/  she  was  sensible  that  their  influ- 
ence was  most  salutary  to  a  mind  opprest  as  his.. 
He  wept  a  considerable  time,  and  then  raising  his 
despondent  eyes  to.  those  of  her  .Ladyship,  im- 
plored her  to  direct  him  how.  to  act,  "  My  dear 
friend,"'  mournfully  replied  sh^,~ "  to  abide  by  my* 
directions  were,  perhaps,  to  he  farther  rendered 
miserable.  I,  .a  weak  woman,  am  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  offering  advice ;  yet  as,  you  sq  earnestly 
request  my  opinion,  I  will  give  that,  without  pre* 
suming  to  advise.  I  hope,  for  your  sake,  that  the 
honor  of  Lady  M.  has  not  yet  been  sacrificed,  but 
I  fear  that  she  is  determined  on  destruction, 
anil  will  shortly  become  the  victim  of  dissipation. 
Would  you  be  separated  from  her  in  a  legal  way, 
you  will  immediately  pursue  the  necessary  me- 
thods for  that  purpose;  yet  be  not  swayed  by 
any  thing  I  say.  1  have  esteemed  you,  Moupt- 
morris,  whenin  prosperity,  I  doubly  respect  you 
in  adversity,  and  grieved  am  I,  that. you  should 
have  made  so  unworthy  a  choice ;  but  alas,  it  is 
difficult' to  .discern  the  merits  <of  one.  whom  we 
design  as  a  partner. through  life. .  During  the  pe- 
riod of  courtship,  both  men  and  wotpen  cpnceal 
their  evil  propensities,  and  if  they.havq  any  vir- 
tuous ones  display  them;  if  not,  they  falsely  as* 
sume  the  appearance  of  some,  and  if  they  have  any 
skill  at  all,  they  find  it  bat  too  easy  to  deceive  their 
vassaled  slaves,  till  at  last  the  noose  is  drawn,  the 
veil  is  thrown  aside,  and  too  often  repentance 
treads  close  upon  the  heels  of  matrimony."  "  You 
have  read  the  book  of  the  world,  Madam/'  said 
bis  Lordship,  "  your  sentiments  are .  top  just  I 
have  proved  it  in  myself;  I  had  not,  been  united 
two.  days  before  I  had*  reason  to  repent,  though  I 
/was  a*  victim  to  such  bejauty,  that  it  \ya^  Ifpg  be- 
fore I  could  persuade  myself  I  could  bq  qtber* 
.wise  than  happy  with  a  creature,  so  divinely  fain 
No.  19.  3  i 
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But  oh*  tfiiatakea  wretch  Oamt  I  was,  toamagipe 
Ant  external  quaiifieatioas  coodd  constitute  the 
felicity  of  morta&s  when  aaaMied  4a  goodness. 
Her  charms,  blooming  as  ihey  were,  smb.  lost 
their  power  of  pleasing.  She  sought  act  topfepse* 
Wrapt  up  in  fetal  security,  she  bliadiy  faaciad 
that  the  heart  which  bad  once  toeem  hcr's,  mart 
ever  remain  in  her  possession,  let  her  conduct  fee 
what  *t  wp&AA.  ^ewasnotdmivedinjEhinkingt 
loved  her,  Madam ;  I  did,  with  an  andtar  ataoat 
tmeqaaMed"  I  believed  her  ithe  peerless  slaaghter 
of  «the  graces;  4Hid  wheal  pressed  my  cpat,  so 
far  &om  Stating  an  'abjection  .to  my  years,  she 
seemed  not  to  oonsMer  it  as  one,  hart  to  sarnaader 
me  hter  affections  entire;  it  is  the  moae  cruel 
therefore  to  artlude  to<tfaat  circomstaace  now.  She 
has  neattyaiienafted  every  particle  of  thai  tender- 
ness which  <mee  veigaed  in  this  constant  leart — - 
1  w*H  not  saty  **tt©riy ,  *astbe  aeceat  proxrf  I  hare 

flvea,  *f  a  remans  of  'attachment,  levfincos  that 
{hwe  net  Wholly  ceaqaared  my  former  lave,  but 
I  Will  eadearottr  *o  bamsti  past  impressions,  and, 
With  them;  «be  object  who  occasioned  them.  I 
■♦rill  <retorti  to  Lady  Mv«and  sfcrime  to  gam  bar 
consent  to  a'lawiai  divorce.  I  fde  mat  wish  4* 
dispute  wfth  her,  nor  towause  her  any  qpneasineas^ 
her  fortune  is  ample,  it  is  hers,  and  J  dudl  settle 
an  addtoioiwft  'amwaky  wpon  hmv  J.^lne  not 
money,  ft  is  tan  «nipty  iand  imagraary  (goad*  its 
ttttamtnents  are  laapetffckfi,  as  :are  »ake  rthoae  <rf 
beanty ;  and  when  the  mind  is  lost,  all  other  acqui- 
sitions might  <as  w*ell  be  forfeited*"  After  &one 
ferttier'eonvepsatioB,  I^W  Mamrtmorris  departcdU 
having  (determined  with  Lady  EJlincourt,  to  jcam- 
Jtfence  k  jwttcitd  >ptioces£,  rearpeatiog  Abe  affair  la 

?x  tteetibh.  "  If  Lady  ^<ifefasasiier  jcowpbaoee, 
iriffift ;  pttteetd  without  «6htainiag  at,1' ,  «aid  -  Jm», 
^^it  P^veilld ^ather^fce  wonidgb^  Am  sanction 
to  the' wefceure."   'She  'begged  toffapsr  Aon*  Ami 
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Whfen  Lady  EllincowtJ  returned  to  the.  apwk 
merit  where  she  had  left  the  family,  she  front 
far  mi  femghtag^  immoderately.  u  My  risibility, 
(Madam,*  saidi  hev  ^  arises,  not  fr6ra  tirt  stU&iv 
ing»  of  ybur  friend, :  \rfrpse  :daaer  .  wa  all  deplore, 
trot  from  on  ekplicaftictai  of  a  vet  jr  cdritm*  ridctfo 
that*  has?  proved  auth  a  puazie  to  yelar  Lady  ship, 
4m  ftdt, tb  all  Bui. the  Mtarthy  atathtar*  of  if 
Lady  fiHtpoomrt  lddbed  at  his  Lordship,  and  at 
the  refct  in.  amaaentent  "  Here  ut4ht  cause  of 
otf r  unwoiited  mirth,'rsaid  he,  pirtGMting  her  with 
t&fe  mwspafberi  ;  The  reader  wilt  pflckaps,  gwu» 
»at:the  wleianihg  of  all  <bi«L  It  will  lraraeoil*oted 
^Hia<  Misi  Bridewell  fcifireBsted  hei  resolution  to 
dkcoter  who  tod  made  her  the  ohflectt  of  tkdr 
*pfrrty  autbsfae  cortnirinrieated  her  design  to  several 
of  her  friends  Sotne  of  then*  diaein&cled  iter  from 
ber  purpoaa,  Saying,  they  thought  it  would  bftusft- 
leis  td>  attempt*  any  thidg  of  the  kiad;  rtthera  ad- 
vised her  to  purwe  fkj  tfce  fatter  {Hari  wds  mocit 
-comoasgit  tb  tier  incliuatioa& ;  Sbe  accordingly 
addressed  ^  letter  to  the  editor  &T  the  paper  m 
whicbtbeajdrertis^enent  appeared,  starting  i  the  cir- 
•  ftafnatantHti,  ^nclomg  the  adrertisetteal  that  had 
occasioned  her  so.  uracil  consternation*,  which  die 
had  copied  and  printed,  and  likewise  another  of 
her  own  composing,  requesting  to  he.  acquainted 
"with  the  author  of  the  former,  and  offering  fifty 
guineas  reward  to  whoever  covki  give  the  infor- 
mation she  required.  Here  was  a  developement 
at  once  of  the  mischievous  frolic*  that  had  been 
played  by  Lord  Ellincourt.  "  I  suspected  you," 
*a&  the  Rrte,  • "  from  the  fir^U  I  Iwftvr*  you  wj»s 
an  arch  rogue,  and  that  yau  hfrd a*,  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  the  old  gipsyi  however,  she  has 
thrown  away  time  and  expense  by  this  advertise- 
ment, as  ebe  will  pot  bo  a  wit  the  wiser  for  it*" 
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u  No,"  said  Lord  Ellincourt,  "  I  in  sate  woody 
can  claim  the  fifty  guineas,  as  the  matter  is  a 
secret  to  all  bat  ourselves,"  and.  here,  ended  the 
joke. 

The  Dowager  Lady  EHincouri  now  entered 
upon  die  subject  of  her  discourse  with  Lord 
Mountmorris,  and  brought' tears  into  the  eyes  of 
all  present,  by  her  description  of  his  sorrows,  and 
the  remorseless  conduct  of  his  tyrannical  lady. 
"  It  is  well  she  is  not  my  wife,"  cried  Lord  Elfm- 
court;  by  heavens,  she  would  soon  repent  of  her 
tyranny  if  she  displayed  it  to  me."  "  Take 
care  how  yon  behave,  Lady  Ellincourt,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  "  you  •  see  you  hare  not  the 
tamest' of  mortals  to  deal  with."  "  When  I  act 
like  Lady  M."said  Emily,  smiting,  "I shall  not 
expect' to  meet  lameness.  ■  £  tbmkjt'is  astonish- 
ing that  he  can  have  borne- with  her  for -six  months, 
though  that  to  speak  of  is  a  short  period,  it  is  a 
great  while  to  be  made!  miserable.''  "  It  is  indeed," 
replied  the  Dowager  Lady  Ellincourt,  "but  I  be- 
lieve he  is  determined  to  endure -it  no  longer,  he 
seems  fixed  in  his  resolution  of  obtaining^  a;  sepa- 
ration, and  that  speedily."  This- resolve. receiving 
the  universal  applause  of  every  individuaL  toe 
parties  shortly  retired  from  the  bieakiast  room  to 
perform  their  usual  avocations. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


>f  Ckartty— Return  ft) Darby  -ffotwfc— Arri- 
val '»/  Company,  and  lively  discourse. 

•emainderof  the  week  passed  on  without  any 
of  importance  occurring,  and  early  in  the 
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one,  the Duke  and  Duchegs . took  leave 
of  dear  Pemberton  .Abbey  and!  its  beloved,  inhar 
bitants.  The  parting  between  our  heroine  and 
her  amiable  mother  was  very  affecting.  The  Ellin- 
courts  would  have  persuaded  them  to  coijtinue 
longer  in,  their  society*  but  they  were  desirous  of 
Returning  to  Darby  House,  Hampshire*  where  their 
presence  was  anxiously  expected  by  the  surround- 
ing gentry.  They  did  not,  however,  depart  without 
receiving  the  blessings  of  the  neighbouring  poor, 
to  whom  they  displayed  many  acts  of  generosity. 
The  Duchess  made  it  the  greater  part  of  her  morn- 
ing's, employ  to  seek' in  to  the  distresses  of  the  hap- 
less indigent,  and  the  affability  with  wjiich  she  lis- 
tened to  the  sad  story  of  their  woes,  ai*d  immedi- 
ately presented  them,  like  a  beneficent  ang$),  with 
the  assistance  they  required,  derived  her  the  love 
atad  esteem,  of  every  virtuous  heart.  The  Duke 
turned  his  bead  to  the  establishment  of  Public  In- 
stitutions, but  not  like  some  other  persons  in  a  yet 
higher  sphere,  than  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
grant  their  patronage  to  the  support  of  national 
c&tarifies  for  the  sake  of  a  name,,  when  a  private 
petition  would  be  rejected  with  scorn ;  he  promoted 
the  welfare  of  every  individual,  and  never  turned  a 
deaf 'ear  to  the  voice  of  complaint.  As  soon  as  he 
•got  back  to  his  country  seal,  he  erected  an  asylum 
for  the  aged,  and  those  who  were  infirm ;  when  one 
of  this  description  applied /or  relief  to  him,  they 
-were  dismissed  with, a  guinea,  ;and  informed,  that 
there  they  wou^l  find  a  refuge  if!  they  were  willing 
to  go  in:  how  readily  and  how  gratefully  they 
embraced  this  offer  may:  be  imagined.  It  is  here 
also  necessary  to  observe,  that  Lord  Ellincourt  did 
many  benevolent  actions ;  he  w^s  the  founder  of  a 
building,  for  orphan  children,  and  likewise  for  de- 
cayed tradesmen,  who  had  been  reduced  by  mis- 
fortunes to  a  state  of  peuury ;  he  was  universally 
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respected  and  adored,  and  be  was*  ne*vardedifor 
the  numerous  estimable  qualified  he  possessed  by 
(every  signal  favor  that  Heaved  could  bestow;  T4> 
add  to  his  felicity,  his  Lady's  appearance  wa»6vcl 
a*  to  betokew  the  day  not  far  distant,  when  to  the 
dudes  of  wife  that  of  Mother  would  be  added,  at 
event  that  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  both 
parties'.  Oar  lovely  Fanny  was  in  the  same  hope- 
ful situation ;  both  looked  forward  to  the  prospect 
of  fiiture  heirs  with  inexpressible  delight  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  had  been  settled  about  two 
days  in  their  favorite  retreat,  when  their  lively 
ftiend  Lady  Mornington  ahd  her  husband  arrived, 
to  pay  their  promised  visit;  the  meeting  between 
the  amiabte  Amelia  and  her  Grace  was  tender  and 
affectionate — they  warmly  embraced  each  other, 
and  a  series  of  congratulations  took  place*  Sir 
iSverartl  complimented  the  Duke  on  his  nuptials, 
and  bis  Grade  in  return  wished  him  joy  with  the  fair 
creature  he  had  selected  for  his  bride.  "  i  thank 
you  heartily,"  said  Sir  tiverard,  *•  and  glad  am  I  to 
my  soul  that  you  rejected  one  another,  as  I  should 
have  lost  an  incomparable  prize/9  **  I  always  ad- 
tnired  Mids  Stanhope,"9  answered  the  Duke,  "  and 
doubtless  had  not  my  affections  been  engaged  to 
Fanny,'  she  would  have  secured  the  victory,  but 
for  a  great  while,  as  you  know,  I  was  induced  tp 
believe  that  my  beloved  was  actually  Miss  Stan- 
hope." »  Yes/9  replied  Sir  Everard,  smiling, M  my 
Amelia  acted  her  part  bravely,  she  is  versed  in 
dissimulation;  I  shall  always  glory  in  her  art 
however,  as  to  it  I  am  indebted  for  the  possession 
of  the  most  invaluable  of  treasures*  Lady  Morn- 
ington  meanwhile  gave  the  Duchess  an  account  of 
what  she  had  seen  in  London,  and  how  ranch  she 
had  lamented  that  she  was  not  present  to  behold 
them,  "1  have  witnessed  enough  of  them,  my 
dear,"  answered  Fanny,  "  and  do  not  in  the  least 
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ipgflet  my  absence  from  riot  apd  noise,"  "  Yon. 
ace  d a  happy  disposition/  said  Ajoeha,  "apd  jt 
have  at  periods  thought  that  I  was,  but  I  fear  I 
should  s9Q*i  grow  melancholy  if  I  was. to  live  en- 
tirely out  of  the  world,  having  beeivalways  accus- 
tomed to  gay  assemblages,  Whpn  I  pa^s  aa  anti- 
quanted  abbey  or  church,  rendered  desolate  by 
the  impairing  hand  of  time,  a  seqsation  of  awe 
seems  to  thrill  through  my  bosojap.  Were  I  to  in- 
dulge ray  feejioge  on  such  occatfoas, 1  should  be  as 
spiritless  as  oae  of  the  warbfe  statues  they  con- 
tain*  I  fly  with  avidity  from  erch  peaces,  and  has* 
tea  to  scenes  more  congenial  to  my  nature ;  but 
y-our  gravity,  I  warrant,  loqld  endure  the  idea  pf 
speeding  two  or  three  hwns  in  such  solitary  spote, 
m4  yet  be  #ee  from  the  vapours*"  "  It  could  ea* 
dure  not  merely  the  idep,  but  the  act/'  replied 
Faouy.  "I  prefer  &urviey£qg  the  monuments  m 
Westminster  Abbey,  4p  peeing  all  the  pfcys  m 
Eagjand/  "  What  *  hai*b$rous  taste,"  cried .  her 
friead,  "  I  protest  1  aever  heard  one  jof  your  sex 
and  agp  ffiake  wch  a  declaration  before."  "  Pos- 
sibly flirt,  my  dear,  yet  I  c?m  assure  you  it  is  the 
simple  truth."  "  Well/  said  Lady  Mommgton, 
"  when  I  propose  to  write  a  tragedy,  I  will  take 
example  by  our  wise  Shakspearw  bard,  who 
«etade  p,  point  of  walking  ip  ifoe  dreary  cloisters, 
that  his  nwpd  might  be  turned  to  horrors  rare.  At 
present  I  ha*e  q?  such  inteutiou.  We  baye  pearly 
iKH&pfctpd  Abe  work  I  informed  you  we  w#r£  em- 
fdoyfd  in?  and, ibefore  we  -send  it  to  the  $?eee,  you 
shall  eigoy  the  gratification  of  perusipg  it.  £  lo#g 
4or  yo^ir  »opi)aion  oh  its  me?it£."  Amelia  wag  <pnly  ia 
jest,  as  shefoadww  designed  to  write  such  a  book 
a?  ska  had  described,  though  her  imagination  ww 
puffipi^Uy  i^wberaut  to  have  furnished  her  with 
^awpte  ppwer^  for  the  accomplishment  of  -her  uu~ 
4ert*k#lg;;  J»ut  -her  *>porti*e  faucy,  aad  copiow 
Aw  .of  ivft  euabled  her  to  jpflay  *#  upon  some  Af 
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the  spirit  of  the  writers  she  perused.    She  had 
hitherto  only  skimmed  first  into  one  volume,  and 
then  in  another ;  but  she  intended,  when  tired  of 
seeing  the  same  thing  over  again,  which  she  ac- 
knowledged might  one  day  be  the  case,  to  give 
her  mind  to  nobler  attainments.    "  I  shall  begin 
the  laborious  task  while  I  am  with  yon/'  said  she, 
*'  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  I 
could  pursue  it"    "  You  will  not  find  it  So  diffi- 
cult as  you  imagine, vl  trust,'-  returned  Fanny, "  you 
have  a  natural  love  for  learning,  and  you  will 
find  here  a  choice  variety  that  will  both  amuse  and 
Iriiprove."    Amelia  took  hold  of  one,  on  the  back 
of  which  was  beautifully  lettered,  "  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem."    "  It  would  tempt  one  to  read  your 
books,  Fanny,  to  look  at  these  elegant  bindings.1* 
"  The  inside  of  that  valuable  work  is  more  precious 
than  its  binding/'  said  the  Duchess,  with  unwonted 
energy  of  expression.  "I  have  only  scanned  a  page 
here  and  there,"  answered  Amelia,  "  and  I  think 
the  language  very  fine;  but  what  have  women  to  do 
with  war  ?  Peace  is  the  female  province."  "  True,** 
said  Lady  Albemarle,  "  yet  women  may  like  to 
hear  of  what  they  have  no  concern  in.    For  my 
part,  I  could  pore  over  the  beauties  of  this  divine 
author  till  the  gates  of  my  eyes  closed  with,  lan- 
guor or  fatigue,  its  fiction  is  so  gloriously  ener- 
getic, and  every  line  breathes  harmony,    I  have 
seldom  participated  in  the  pleasures  of  metrical 
composition  to  so  high  a  degree  as  when  medi- 
tating on  the  perfections  of  this  god-like  book/' 
"Your  praises,"  said  Lady  Mornington,  u  have 
inspired  me  with  a  curiosity  to  go  through  the 
whole^    I  think  I  shall  indulge  it    Recollect  I 
am  at  home  .here — I  shall  not  consider  myself  a 
yisiter  under  the  roof  with  my  Fanny."  "  I  should 
*"  "*y  if  you  did,"  interrupted  the  Duchess, 

"mality,  and  from  Lady  Mornington  it 
ufferableV "  Sir  Everard  is  no  formalist 

3k 
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I  can  assure  you/'  cried  Amelia, "  he  holds  with  the 
observation  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield, 
who  affirms, '  that  true  and  dignified  politeness  is 
ease  and  freedom.'  What  is  generally  caljed  by 
that  name,  is  merely  an  affectation  of  the  term. 
He  was  an  advocate  for  the  graces,  and  no  man 
ever  practised  them  more  strenuously ;  but  as  to 
a  parcel  of  constrained  airs,  such  as  were  and  are 
adopted  by  most  of  those  who  are  denominated 
the  fashionable  world,  he  was  a  professed  enemy 
to  them,  and  Sir  Everard  admires  all  he  savs. 
Now  I  do  not  tell  you,"  she  continued,  with  an 
arch  smile, "  that  the  poor  man  is  capable  of 
copying  the  manners  of  Lord  Chesterfield ;'  but  I 
think  if  he  could  acquire  the  task,  it  would  be  the 
utmost  height  of  his  ambition.  He  reveres  his  cha- 
racter, and  respects  his  principles ;  but  his  under- 
standing' "  Hush,  my  dear  Amelia,"  hastily 

exclaitried  the  Duchess,  "I  will  not  hear  you  ridi- 
cule your  husband."  "Pshaw,"  said  Amelia,  "  you 
know  I  am  only  in  fun ;  I  would  die  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  Sir  Everdrd ;  but  J  must  have  my 
joke,  like  Mr.  Pope,  though  I  lose  my  friend/' 
H  You  have  mentioned  a  very  comfortable  way  to 

Eromote  his  happiness,"  answered  Fanny,  "  you 
ad  better  have  reversed  it,  and  said,  you  would 
live  for  ever  with  that  intent."  "  Oh,  I  hope  1  shall 
not  survive  Sir  Everard;  I  could  not  bear  to  be  a 
widow."  "  We  must  all  bear  what  the  Almighty 
pleases  to  inflict,"  said  Fantiy,  "  and  that  with 
resignation*  However,  I  trust  you  will  both  long 
be  spared,  to  make  each  other  happy."  The  fer- 
vour with  which  these  ^vordss  were  uttered,  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  susceptible  Amelia.  H  er 
feelings  were  strong ;  and  persons  who  are  natu- 
rally of  a  lively,  spirited  disposition  are  generally 
endued  with  finer,  quicker  feelings  than  those  of 
a  calm,  uniform'  temper  The  former  are  soon 
elated,  and  as  soon  discouraged ;  but  they  never* 
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yield  to  despair.  They  act  according  to  the  i 
fluence  of  the  moment,  and  experience  either  the 
extremes  of  bliss  or  wretchedness.  When  refleo 
tion  comes  to  their  aid,  their  native  sense  direct* 
them  to  moderate  these  extravagant  sallies,  and 
they  commonly  succeed :  but  the  latter,  who  are 
perfectly  luke-warm,  live  and  die  without  partak* 
iiig  of  the  pleasures  that  attend  .either  love  or 
friendship;  they  are  seldom  oveqoyed  with  the 
gifts  ojf  Fortune,  but  too  often  suffer  their  spirits 
to  b6  totally  depressed.  .  YVhen  the  fickle  goddess 
disdains  to  smile  upon  them,  the  former  may 
be  violent*  but  soon  the  storm  of  grief  blows  over, 
and  hope  begins  to  dawn:,  the  latter  encourage 
not  the  bright  sensation,  but  give  themselves  up 
to  a  fatal  despondency,  and  are  very  frequently 
the  people  who  are  urged  by  their  melancholy 
habit*  to  a  deed  of  desperation.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  They  ruminate  on  nothing  but  the 
dark  Mde  of  the  picture,  and  refuse  the  consola- 
tions,  that  religion  would  afford.  Rarely  do  we 
hear  of  a  person  committing,  suicide  whose  pas* 
sioos  were  strpng  and  ardent  It  is  those  who 
ponder  on  their  misfortunes,  and  forget  there  is  a 
merciful  God  that  can  deliver  them  from  affliction, 
who  resolve  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  power 
of  satanip  darkness. 

To  return  to  *  our  subject.  Anpelia,  the  gay 
'Amelia,  kissed  and  wept  upon  the  bosom  of  her 
friend.  "  I  have  feeling,"  she.  said,  "and  thou 
hast  awakened  it."  At'  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  Duke  and  Sir  Sverard  entered ; 
the  latter,  seeing  his  wife:  in  tears,  rushed  to  her, 
an  d  tenderly  inquired  the  cause.  She  ingeniously 
explained  the  conversation  that  had  passed,  pre* 
paf^tory  to  the  words  of,  the  Duchess,  that  had 
caused  the  emotion  he  beheld.  u  Amen  to  her 
sweet  prayer,"  cried  he  in  raptures  ;  H  and  do  you 
weep,  Amelia,  because  hsr  Grace  implored  the 
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upon  it,  you  would  be  very  reprehensible  were 
you  to  be  prevailed  on  to  engage  in  it.  I  may 
upon  reflection  become  a  convert  to  your  opinion, 
but  hitherto  1  have  considered  shooting  as  an  "inno- 
cent entertainment.  The  fault  lies  in  persisting 
in  what  our  own  heart  dictates  to  us  is  wrong," 
*'  Your  observation  is  good,"  answered  the  Duke^ 
"  and  proves  you  not  a  stranger  to  theory/'  The  * 
conversation  here  closed.  Sir  Everard  went  out 
on  bis  usual  excursion,  and  his  Lady  sat  doWn 
to  peruse  some  of  the  works  that  were  so  highly 
recommended  to  her  notice.  The  Duke  bad  a 
little  business  abroad,  and  the  Duchess,  as  her 
friend  was  so  well  employed,  took  her  customary 
round  to  visit  her  sick  and  distressed  neighbours. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


An  Adventure—True  Benevolence  evinced  in  the 
issue  of  it,  and,  Reflections  oh  Goodness,  proving 
on  experience.  Charity  to  be  its  own  Reward. 

* 

As  she  was  returning  from  her  charitable  ramble, 
her  steps  were  arrested  by  sounds  of  distress. 
She  listened,  they  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  child ; 
she  turned  towards  the  spot,  and  presently  per- 
ceived a  little  girl  about  ten  years  of  age  sitting 
on  a*  step,  weeping  in  the  bitterness  of  mental  an- 
guish ;  she  humanely  advanced,  and  regarding  the 
hapless  innocent  with  an  expression  of  kind  com- 
misseration,  requested  to  be  informed  the  nature 
of  her  grief.    *•  Oh  Madam,"  said  the  poor  girl, 
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looking  in  the  face  of  the  Duchess*  "  deep  indeed 
is  the  measure  of  my  wee."  Speak,  oh  speak," 
pried  our  heroine  impatiently,  "  reveal  to  me 
your  sorrows,  and  if  human  assistance  can  avail, 
they  shall  be  relieved."  She  then  delivered  the 
following  artless  tale.  "  My  mother,  Madam, 
resides  in  yonder  cottage,"  pointing  to  a  small 
thatched  hut  at  a  little  distance;  "  my  father  was 
a  shoemaker,  but  unhappily  meeting  with  losses 
in  his  business,  he  became  a  bankrupt*  He  was 
an  honest  man,"  continued  she,  "  and  would  have 
paid  if  be  could,  but  he  was  inevitably  ruined, 
every  thing  went  to  wreck,  and  all  his  dependence 
was  upon  a  gentleman  who  had  known  him  in 
better  days,  and  felt  for  his  misfortunes.  With 
a  yearly  allowance  from  this  generous  man,  he 
retired  with  my  dear  mother  and  myself,  who  was 
their  only  surviving  child,  to  the  cottage  you  now 
behold.  We  could  exist,  though  scantily,  and  for 
a  great  while  my  father,  who  had  been  respected 
for  his  integrity  of  principle,  obtained  a  little  em- 
ployment now  and  then,  which  helped  us,  but  at 
last  he  fell  sick — this  was  an  additional  calamity. 

,  To  add  to  our  distress,  our  quarter  s  payment  was 
due,  and  it  came  not  at  the  usual  time ;  we  were 
fearful  of  offending  our  benefactor  by  noticing 
the  delay,  yet  under  such  circumstances  what 
could  we  do.  My  mother  in  our  agony  of  mind, 
wrote  a  few  lines,  briefly  explaining  my  father's 
illness,  and. the  affliction  we  were  all  in,  humbly 
entreating  his  pardon  for  the  liberty  she  took,  and 

-  begged  to  hear  from  him  speedily.  .Soon,  too 
soon,- she  received  an  answer,  but  not  from  hioa- 
self,  our.  amiable  protector  and  friend  was  no  more. 
His  brother,  oh!  how  different  a  cha^cter,  wrote 
in  the  i^pst  inhuman  manner,  acquainting  us  that 
the  folly  an4  extravagance  of  his  gelation  had 
long  been  gradually  reducing  him  to  a  state  of 
beggary,  and  that  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  had  shot 
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himself.  *  Think  not/  continued  the  unfeeling 
wretch,  '  that  I  will  add  another  fool  to  the  num- 
ber of  my  unfortunate  family.  *  My  brother  owed 
his  ruin  to  his  ridiculous  liberality,  I  owe  my  pros- 
perity to  my  love  of  parsimony ;  I  can,  therefore, 
say  or  do  nothing  in  your  case,  and  1  insist  upon 
never  being  teized  by  the  objects  of  my  deceased 
relative's  bounty.'  I  cannot  describe,  Madam,  the 
agonizing  grief  that  pierced  our  souls  at  this 
dreadful  information ;  my  father  in  a  dying  state, 
and  destitute  of  every  necessary,  his  end  was  ac- 
celerated by  the  awful  tidings ;  he  expired  in  two 
days  after  it  arrived,  imploring  heaven  to  preserve 
his  wife  and  child./  Alas !  what  is  farther  to  befai 
us,  I  know  not.  Wfe  expect  a  jail  to  be  our  fete. 
We  have  been  punctual  in  our  payments  to  the 
landlord  till  the  last  quarter,  when  we  had  it  not 
to  pay;  he  is  inexorable,  and  declares  that  he 
shall  seize  immediately;  my  father  must  be 
btiried  by  the  parish,  and  that  is  hard,\biit  God 
rest  his  soul,  he  is  as  happy  as  if  interred  with 
funeral  pomp — it  is  my  mother  I  am  grieved  for 
now,  his  trials  are  I  hope  at  end,  but  she  has  yet 
to  suffer."  Agathor,  that  was  the  little  girls  name, 
paused.  The  Duchess  was  charmed  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  language,  and  moved  to  tears  by 
her  pathetic  story.  "  Conduct  me  to  your  mother, 
my  dear,"  said  she,  u  I  will  alleviate  her  sorrows 
if  it  is  possible*"  She  instantly  led  the  \yay,  and 
her  countenance  brightened  up  with  a  ray  of  hope. 
When  they  entered  the  miserable  hovel,  the  poor 
woman  was  setting  by  a  rough  oak  table,  her  face 
bathed  in  tears,  and  looking  the  melancholy  image 
of  despondency.  On  perceiving  her  daughter  ac- 
companied by  a  lady  of  such  extraordinary  beauty 
and  elegant ,  appearance,  she  started  in  astonish- 
ment from  her  seat.  "  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my 
good  woman,"  said  the  Du Chess,  m  a  tone  of 
gentleness,  peculiar  to  herself,  "  I  have  heard  from 
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this  innocent  the  calamities  you  endure,  attd  it  wr, 
I  trust9  in  my  power  to  soften  their  heavy  weight ; 
here  is  a  trifle  for  the  present/'  presenting  her  with 
ten  guineas,  "  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  will 
do  more  for  you."  The  grateful  creature  over- 
powered with  her  feelings,  was  going  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  benefactress,  but  she 
prevented  her.  "  View  me,"  said  she,  "  X  am  a 
woman,  created  in  the  same  mould  with  yourself ; 
because  Providence  has  made  me  rich,  shall  I  ex* 
act  submissions  such  as  these.  No,  it  is  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  mortals  to  assist  each  other,  and 
I  rejoice  that  the  goodness  of  the  Eternal  ha*  di- 
rected me  to  this  abode  of  wretchedness:  cheer 
up,  my  friend,  confide  in  the  Divine  mercy,  and 
your  reward  will  be  everlasting."  "  Oh  may  God 
of  heaven  bless  you/'  sobbed  Mrs*  Pierce,  curtsy- 
ing respectfully,  "  the  prayers  -of  the  poor  will 
ever  be^offered  up  for  your  eternal  welfare;  but, 
dear  and  noble  lady,  let  me  know  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  support"  "  I  am  the  Duchess 
of  Albemarle,"  modestly  replied  her  Grace.  This 
intelligence  created  no  amazement,  as  her  air 
and  dignified  deportment  were  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  her  quality.  "  You  have  saved  my  poor 
child  and  myself  from  perishing  by  famiqe,"  cried 
she,  "  and  I  would  thank  you  if  I  could,  Jbut  I 
have  no  words  to  express  my  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude." "  You  have  already  sufficiently  expres- 
sed them,"  she  returned,  "  I  have  only  done  what 
we  all  should  do,  and  I  desire  you  will  consider 
me/  not  as  the  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  but  as  a 
friend,  who  sincerely  compassionates  your  woes." 
Mrs.  Pierce  could  only  say,  "  Heaven  bless 
your  Grace."  And  the  Duchess,  as  she  depart- 
ed, kissed  her  hand  to  the  pbject  of  her  mild 
beneficence ;.  thus  did  the  manner  of  her  confer* 
irig  an  obligation  enhance  its  value.  She  re- 
turned to  Darby  House,  contemplating  on 
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ricane  of  affliction  she  bad:  ^itnessec},  and  medfc 
taring  om  the  graciousness  of  that  God  who  had 
endufed  hei<  with  a  heart  to  pity ,  and  the  power  to 
relieve  distress.  Sii4  Ever&rd  and  the  Dufce  were 
examining  some  admirable  portraits/  in  an  apart* 
inert  set  aside  for  paiiitings,  and  partibular  cnri- 
oditiesl  Lady.  Morningtan  was  still  in)  the  library ; 
as:  ston  as  she  beard  the  voice  of  her  friend,  skd 
btafefafed  to  meethen  *<  My  dear  Fdnhy,w.  said 
she,  ?•  I  ata  qbife  in  raptutes  with  your  favorite 
lasso;  Pnever  periised  himVith  attention  before, 
or  I  could  itot  failto  haVe  been  charmed  2  he  ha* 
inspired  me  with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  <\  Btrt 
y  on  havte  been  crying*  what  is  th^  matter,  wy  love/' 
Th^Duchess)  recounted  tfr  her  the  adventure  shi 
had  mfet  with,  and  Aihblia,  the  tiehder  hearted 
Amelia,  ever  ready  tio  acjministei*  to  the  tfante  of 
the  suiFerery  instantly  pull e^  out  her  purse;  from 
vrhieb  she  took:  forty  guineas,  saying,  '<  she'  was 
sura  Sir  Everard  would  coh tribute  farther  to  the 
assistance  of  the  poor  woman/'  As  the  gentle- 
men -were  dngagedi  they  walked  into  the  gardetfe, 
and  there  admired  the  bodhteous*  face  of  ndtiird. 
Ainelia  wa£  delighted  with  tiui  choice  assortment 
erf  flowers  that  oniainented  the  bestutiful  paths^ 
an*  as  she  purveyed*  tBte  long  majestic  groves  bf 
iree^  which  formed  a  to  vefy  atfeiiue  to  the  hou&er, 
she  acknowledged  thaf  felicity  mfght  bfe  found'  in 
verdarit  plains  and  itubtbowers.:  #  This  retrieatv? 
said  she,  entering  an- arbquni  whose  cooling  ghade 

was  anidyitation  tc repose  within,  "is  surely  the 
habitation  of  the:  muses ;  it  cannot  l>6  the  work 
of .  terrestrial  beings.  The  voice  of  natute  speaks 
throughout  the  whole,  and  says,  I -created  thee.^ 
Fanny  in  astonishment,  exclaimed,  "  Arid  is  it 
possiblfe  tlmt  ttie  char  nag  of  tfcir  sWbt  delusion 
crairaJbmiee  have  m&de  so  deep  an  imptmfon  da 
ybiff  ininchf •  ■  u  It  is  both  possible  and  pfobaibte  * 
attfcnrned :  Lady  Mohiington;^  \  «ah  asstt»6  yot* 
19.  3L 
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that  in  my  present  frame/  and  I  do'  not  think  it 
will  materially  alter,  I  could  be  content  to  live  for 
ever  in  glorious  solitude,  and  ne'er  behold  the 
face  of  London  more."  "  Scarcely  can  I  credit 
what  I  hear,  you  yourself  declare/9  answered  the 
Duchess,  "  as  three  hours  have  not  yet  performed 
their  revolution  since  you  avowed  your  dislike  to 
the  country;  and  professed  your  admiration  of  the 
town.*  "  True/'  replied  the  fair  one,  "  but  hasty 
impressions  prove  oftener  indelible  than  those 
contracted  on  reflection  and  by  experience ;  this 
may  appear  a  syllogism  to  you,  yet  it  is  just  I 
am  not  .merely  alluding  to  the  present  topic  of 
our  discourse,  though  there  it  will  hold  good ; 
but  in  affairs  where: the  heart  is  concerned,  as 
love  or.  friendship,  I  could  convince  you  that  the 
first  influence  off  those  passions  ou  our.  souls  will 
ever,  in  a  degree,  reign  predominant.  We  may, 
for  prudent  reasons,  endeavour  to  restrain  its  as- 
cendancy, but  it  will  be  difficult^  efface  its  over- 
powering heat.  When;  I  first  saw  Sir  Everard 
JVIomington,  I  felt  sensations  I  cannot  describe; 
I  did  not  then  know  that  they,  were  the  origin  of 
a  tender  passion,  but  .they!  increased,  even  with 
thinking  of  him,  and  when  he  revealed  the  nature 
of  his  sentiments  in  my  favor,  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  listened  "to  the  soft  fade nfras  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  I  loved.  ..Yes,  my  Fanny,  I  loved 
Sir  Evsrard,  and  perhaps  I  was  not  as  backward 
in  declaring  it  as  sonje  prudish  things  of  my  sex. 
I  have  no  notion  6f  women  concealing  their  pre- 
jlilectioft  till  the/  last  moment;  but  indeed  they 
couldnot  if  tfieir  feelings  Were  as  string  as  mine; 
if  they  really  dislike  their  suitor,  let  them  dismiss 
him  it  6jice  -  if  not,  why  such  affectation  and 
nonsensical  capribe>"i  "  I  must  allow  the  force  of 
your  Arguments,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  and  per- 
haps strengthen  them  by  iwhat  I  am  going  to 
advance.-    At  my  *rst  introduction  to  the  Puke 
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of  Albemarle,  if  I  had  not  imagined  him  the  in- 
tended husband  of  my  friend,  I  should  probably 
have  been  smitten  with  the  fascinations  of  his  per- 
son and  address ;  but  that  consideration,  together 
with  the  supposition  that  I  was  his  inferior  in 
rank,  made  me  on  my  guard  against  admitting 
sentiments  that  should  be  injurious  to  my  honor 
and  happiness.  I  saw  his  merit,  and  was /sur- 
prised that  you  should  be  indifferent  to  such  per- 
fections. Had  I  known  your  heart  had  been  en- 
gaged, I  should  no  longer  hava  wondered  at  your 
obstinacy." 

"  The  Duke  certainly  possessed  every  claim  to 
my  esteem/'  answered  Lady  Mornington,  u  but 
love  I  was  a  stranger  to  till  Sir  Everard  secured 
the  victory.  He  was  the  great,  the  mighty  con- 
queror, that  was  to  reign  triumphant  o'er  this 
heart."  "  And  there  may  he  ever  reign, "  cried 
Fanny,  "as  firmly  as  the  Duke  does  here."  "  I 
hope  he  will,"  replied  Amelia;  "  they  are .  both 
deserving  of  our  tenderest  affection  ;  and  happy, 
bappy  are  the  unions  founded  on  motives  such  as 
ours."  Having  here  concluded  their  observations} 
and  walked  once  more  round  the  gardens,  they 
entered  the  house.  The  Duke  and  Sir  Everard 
were  in  the  parlour,  waiting  their  approach. 
"  You  will  be  sorry,  Sir  Everard,"  said  Amelia, 
c*  that  you  have  brought  me  here,  for  I  shall  now 
be  as  solicitous  to  go  down  to  your  country  seat, 
as  I  have  been  hitherto  desirous  of  remaining  in 
London.  I  am  In  absolute  ecstacies.  with  this 
mansion,  and  yet  more  so  with  the  gardens  that 
surround  it"  "  You  are  altered  indeed,  my  dear," 
smilingly  answered  Sir  Everard,  "  but  what  will 
you  say  when  I  affirm,  th*i  I  am.  as  much  so.  •  I 
have  acquired  as  stitrag  a  distaste  for  busy  life  as 
Ibefore was  prejudiced  in  feybrof  it;  and  what 
is  still  more  astonishing,  I  have  resolved  to  relin- 
quish the  pleasures  of  shooting  and  the  chase.  w  I 


have  taken  Day-  leave  of  them 'to  day,  You  mfty 
fvell  look  surprise^,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  the 
irutb.  I  have  killed  one  brace  of  pheasants  this 
rooming*  though,  I  must  own,  not  without  reluc- 
tance ;  and  I  have  since  pondered  on  the  wprds 
of  the  Duke,  till  I  am  nearly  of  his  opioftflp,  J)o 
not*  therefore,  my  beloved,  regret  our  coming  here, 
a*  it  has  wrought  so  happy  a  change  iti  us  both." 
u  I  do  not  regret  it,  indeed,"  answered  Amelia 
"  I  was  only  fearful  that  you  would,"  She  then 
mentioned  the  event  of  the  morning,  and  the  sum 
she  designed  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
oppregt  female.  He  warmly  applauded  her  inten- 
fjob*  and  he  and  the  Duke  added  another  fifty 
pounds,  making,  in  all,  ,a  hundred.  This  they  in- 
stantly dispatched  by  a  servant,  the.  Duchess 
sending,  a  message,  that  she  would  visit,  her  cpfr 
tage  the  next  day.  When  became  back,  he  rave 
such  an  account  of  the  grateful  joy  with  which 
Che  poor  soul -was  overwhelmed,  as  quite  pene- 
trated the  bosoms  of  her  amiable  benefactors. 
During  dinner  the  conversation  was.  principally 
pn  the  subject.  They  all  concurred  in  declaring 
and  believing,  that  charity  was  its  own  reward. 
"  There  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  of  this  last  As- 
sertion," argued  the  Duke*  "  than  the  blissful  sen- 
sations which  the  performance  of  a  benevolent 
action  causes  to  arise  in  the  human  breast.  Every 
heart  that  is  really  invested  yrith  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  must  We  tasted  these  pleasurable 
emotion*.  It  is  not,  thfe  ostentatious  satisfaction 
of  bqin*  loaded  with,  thanks,  that  I  mean,  Np,  it 
is  the  internal  approbation  of  the  slotd,  that  is 
higher,  and  far  jhore  exquisitely  gratifyiqtg  than 
ill  the  encomiums  that  can , be  heaped  upon  ;us$ 
and  those  felotie  can  expedience  it>  who  do  good, 
toot  because  they  have  the  pattern  of  it  in  another, 
but,  taking  example  by  our  sacred  Redeemer,  act 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  a  pure  and  unconta- 
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inin&ted  coosejenofe. ,  When  this  a^  the  cfcse, 
ever  powerful  jnobitor  foils  not  to  inform  lis;  and 
it  is  likewise  pleasing  to;behold  the  heart-felt  joy 
iof  the  individuals  we  snatch  from  ruin's  speedy 
rbriok.  To  have  the  blessings  of  die  virtuous 
poor  is  far  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  false  ca- 
resses of  the  rich,  who  only  praise  us  for  too  nearly 
jresettbUag  themselves."  M  True,  indeed/'  an- 
swered Sir  Everard,  "  and  uever  did  I  listen  to 
.a  moral  discourse  with  such  deep  interest,  as  I  do 
to  your's. ,.  Your  language  is  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  reason?  andTasU  b  a  being  that  seems 
discarded  from  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  the 
world."  ;  "  Reason  is  n6t  required  at  the  card- 
table,"  said  Lady  Morftington,  u  ^nd  that  id  the 
fashionable  resort  no^fbr.1  both  sexes."  "I  am 
Amazed,"  replied  the  Buchess,  "  that  people  can 
he  so  infatuated  with  a  love  of  play. :  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  a  dull,  unmeaning  amusement ;  an<J 
instead  of  begging  an  hour,  serves  to  render  it 
wore  tedious/'  "  I  like  a  game  very  well,  by 
jcban/ce,"  answered  Amelia, "  but  I  should  be  sorry 
to  devote  balf  my  time  to  it,  asinany  do,  who  des- 
pise nobler  empioypoents*  The  folly  consists,  in 
my.  opinion,  in  the  abuse  of  them,  more  than  in 
the  cards  themselves."  "Your  ideas  correspond 
<wilh  mine,  Madam,"  said  this  Duke.  "  There  are 
soaqy  things  that  are  harmless  in  themselves, 
which  are  rendered  criminal  by  being  subverted 
to  evil  purposes.  Novels,  for  instance,  are  a  kind 
threading  universally  in  vogue,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  jOjtfer  against  thevn^  Numbers  of  them  abound 
in  morality,;  and  •  contain  sentiments  worthy  to  be 
imbibed}  yet,  I  believe,  I  may  safely  assert,  that 
they  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  more  than  they 
have  improved.  The  reason  may  be  easily  con*- 
jecturecj.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  author,  but  in 
the  peruser.  If  people  are  determined  to  reject 
every  thing  else,  and  spend  whole  days,  and  years, 
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in  the  studying  of  what  a  few  hoars  would  suffice 
to  make  them  acquainted  with,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  produce  in  such  the  most 
pernicious  effects.  Where  they  read  them  as  a 
sort  of  pastime,  and  by  way  of  choosing  variety, 
Tfrithout  their  natures  are  depraved,  these. produc- 
tions will  never  injure  them.  So  it  is  with  cards. 
Not  that  I  design  to  place  them  upon  a  level  with 
any  kind  of  books ;  for  I  think  them  far  less  ra- 
tional than  the  most  frivolous  and  unimportant 
At  the  same  time,  were  they- only  made  use  of  as 
the  diversion  of  an  hour,  and  not  with  views  of 
gaming;  they  might  be  perfectly  inoffensive.  As 
it  is,  they  are  the  root  01  every  vice ;  and  farewell 
to  the  happiness  of  those  who  indulge  in  them  to 
excess."  "  I  never  played  for  any  large  suto," 
said  Sir  Everard,  "  and  always  made  up  my  mind 
to  lose,  as  I  knew  the  chance  on  which  it  de- 
pended. But  I  must  acknowledge,  I  have  felt 
greater*  satisfaction  in  bestowing  a  trifle  on  tbis 
distrest  unhappy  woman,  than  ever  I  did  in  win- 
ning a  prize.  The  latter  success  I  was  indebted 
to  fortune  for  obtaining ;  but  the  farmer,  goodness 
inspired  me  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  welHare 
of  a  fellow-creature ;  and  the  action  has  rewarded 
itself,  Tvhich  verifies  the  truth  of  your  Grace's  ob- 
servation."' "  It  certainly  does,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  and  every  heart  thftt  is  guided  by  motives  pure 
and  systematical,  must  feel  the  inward  estimation 
I  have  described." 

Dinner  was  now  concluded,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  talking  over  family  topics, 
Thus  had  a  few  hours  made  entire  converts  of  the 
blooming  Lady  Mornington,  and  her  once  gay 
husband.  They  had  been  gradually  yielding  to 
the  power  of  reason  and  reflection,  and  may  at 
length  be  denominated,  beings  not  unacquainted 
with  the  charms  of  sentimentality,  ' 
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CHAPTER  XLV1. 


Visit  to  the  Cottage,  and  Dreadful  Catastrophe. 

Early  the  following  morning,  the  Duchess  went, 
as  she  .had  promised,  to  visit  the  cottage  of  Mrs. 
Pierce.  Agathor  beheld  her  approach,? :  and  ran, 
with  streaming  eyes,  to  meet  and  bless  the  saviour 
of  herself  and  parent.  The  Duchess  kindly  took 
her  hand,  and  begging  her  not  to  weef>,  led  her 
into  the' hut.  To  describe  the  scene  that  ensued 
between  her  grateful  parent,  and.  our  amiable 
heroine,  would  be  a  task  inadequate  to  perform* 
Upon  the  latter  desiring  her  to  restrain  her  thanks, 
she  said,  "  would  you,  Madam,  deprive  me  of 
the  only  means  by  which  I  can^support  my  weight 
of  obligation.  Were*  not  my  overcharged  heart 
to  pour  forth  the  weak  effusions  of  my  humble 
gratitude,  it  must  burst  asunder.  Your  Grace's 
benevolence  has  preserved  my  poor  dear  husband 
from  being  interred  by  the  parish.  I  shall  now 
be  able  to  lay  him  comfortably  in  the  ground, 
and  that  is  a  greater  consolation  to  my  soul,  than 
thd  thought  of  any;  personal  benefit.  We  once, 
Madam,  lived  in  credit^  but  misfortunes  over- 
took .  us.  Such  misfortunes  as  we  are  all  liable 
to  meet  with.  With  pleasure,  however,  I  can 
state,  that  they  did  not  originate  in:  our  own  im- 
prudence. This  reflection  brought  a  gleam  of 
satisfaction  to  the  mitid  of  my  deceased  husband, 
even  in  his  departing  moments.  His  conscience 
had  nothing  to  reproach  him  with ;  therefore,  he 
died  happier  than  many  a  prince,  who  has  closed 
his  existence  beneath  a  gilded  canopy  of  state,  and 
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with  his  bed  surrounded  by  nurses  and  physicians. 
He  bad  nothing  to  tranquillize  his  exhausted  frame, 
but  that  inward  serenity  which  none  can  feel  save 
those  who  act  uprightly.     He  injured  no  one — he 
opprest  no  one — and. he  is  gone,  I  hope,  to  there* 
gions  of  the  blest."    Mrs.  Pierce  here  wept  a  tor- 
rent of  tears  to  the  memory  of  him,  who  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  hearing  them.    Thtt  Duchess 
tenderly  sympathized  in  her  affliction.     Seeing 
Agathor  weeping  in  melancholy  siien&r,  gheisaidi 
"  You  have  a  good  little  girl;  she,  I  hope,  will 
be  a  comfort  to  you."    "  Shte  te><  indeed,  my  onTy 
remaining  comforty '  sighed  Mrs.  Pieiice.  "  Sh&  w 
a  dutifill  child,  and  possesses  sepfetbility  above 
beri  years.     Kisfc  me,  iriy  Agatbor;"    She  rim  to 
her  motherland  foldihg  her  satos  SboAt  fter  neck, 
embraced  her  with ,  true  afffectiOn;     Her  rende&r- 
ments  were  returned  by  hter  sorrowing  parent  with 
maternal  warmth* .  The  heart  of  the!  -Dticbesi 
bounded  with'  mournful  transport  atrthis  aflecting 
scene,    it  rejoiced  her  to  perceive  the! oieihat 
reignted   in  the  bosoms  of  this  ^oor  but  v^ortfty 
woinanJ  and  her  innocent  child.     Iilteitaatty  shie 
observed,  there  ^re  stronger  fedingB  in  a  c**tege 
than  ma  palace.    The  latter  banish  erarji  sensa* 
tion  that  cduld  give  thatn  jJain.    The  fonriert en- 
courage the  exquisite  atutenessbf  theitf  arignish; 
at  least,  in  so  high  a  degree^**  to  reactor  then 
deserving  of  being  ranked  ;  amongstl  iiessohabfe 
mortals.   Who,  oh  !•  \vil)0,>  rtoould* asjSire  tq  tribhtiS 
and  a  tide,  to  be  divested  of  erery  natural^  eV^ry 
refined  sentimeht!    Amiat>fei  Fanny!  hdw  few 
can  boast  of  a  mind  elevated  as  tbwe;    Httd  all 
with  an  equal  share  of  pdw&,  the  same.exrflte^ 
inclinations,  what  a  beheviotent  'globe  shoultt  we 
reside  on,  instead  of  the'  exbessive  pehuiiy  *we 
ddiljr behold,    Jrtdrgenoe  wooid  be  gfcnehdly  i  to^ 
lteve<fr;  arid  the  great  people  ^wouW  teive  a  ndme, 
not  of  infamy,  but  of  fataoarl    TWir  xshfcractera 
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would  be  held  up  to  posterity,  as  worthy  of  ever* 
lasting;  perpetuation ;  afid  their  bright  example 
Wouki  be  followed  by  succeeding  generations; 
But,  what  ?  do  I  say  the  world  is  for  itself  ?— God 
is  for  us  all.  He  preserves  us,  but  we  protect  not 
one  another.  To  proceed.  The  Duchess  staid 
some  little  time  conversing  with  the  objects  of  her 
bounty;  and,  at  length,  left  thetn  overpowered 
with  her  goodness.  Having  visited  her  other  de* 
pendants  with  her  usual  beneficence*  she  returned 
to  Daf  by  House.  There,  alas !  her  spirits  wer* 
doomed  to  receive  a  considerable  shock.  A  lettet* 
awaited  her  amval,  from  her  unfortunate  and  most 
Unhappy  friend*  Lady  Maria  Ballafyn,  late  Ross. 
It  was  sealed  with  black  wax.  Trembling  with 
impatience  and  alarum  she  opened  it  Its  terrible 
contents  were  as  follows:*-* 

€t  My  beloved  Fanny, 

?  I  am  distracted— Lord  B#fafyn  has  commit- 
ted the  rash  act  of  suicide ;  he  has  for  a  length  of 
time  been  relapsing  into  all  bis  former  vices.  I 
was  deceived,  in  imagining  him  reformed ;  but, 
oh  Fanny*  little  did  1  think  he  meditated  self* 
destruction*  Oil  Tuesday  afternoon,  be  had  been 
treating  me  with  more  cruelty  and  indifference 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  and  at  last,  upon 
my  venturing  mildly  to  expostulate  with  hiss*  he 
rushed  franticly  tip  stairs,  and  presently  I  heard 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  I  flew  towards  the  fatal 
spot,  but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  awe»inspj#-» 
iog  deed,  or  save  the  guilty  perpetrator  from  itb 
dreadful  consequences ;  he  was  stretched  on  the 
gtound,  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  noise  Of 
the  pistol  had  alarmed  the  house,  and  the  servants 
were  in  a  moment  in  the  apartment.  1  assisted 
Ihetn  in  endeavouring  to  raise  him-~he  was 
genftible.  '  Leave  me,  Maria,'  said  he,  • 1  desk* 
«K)t  your  presence;  you  oatt  only  be  eemt  to  load 
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me  with  upbraidings,  and  ia  this  moment  of  ex* 
tremity  they  may  be  spared/    'Oh,  how  wrong 
a  judgment  have  you  formed  of  your  unhappy 
wife/  cried.  I,  in  an  agony  too  great  to  be  descri- 
bed— ■'  indeed,  indeed,  my  Lord,  you  are  mis- 
taken.    I  hoped  to  save  a  life  that  ever  was  and 
ever  will  be  dear  to  me.'    He  looked  at  me  wildly, 
and  then  said — *  and  does  my  Maria  sp'eak  to  me  ia 
accents  such,  as  these.     Dear  inspired  excellence, 
bow  deeply  I  have  wronged  th^e.    Oh,  mercy, 
heaven !    Mercy,  did  J  say !  Mercy,  on  a  wretch 
like  me ! .  The  murderer  of  a  brother;  and  lastly, 
the  murderer  of  myself!9 — He  was  by  this  time 
put  to  bed,  aild  medical  aid  had  arrived.  -  Three 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  were  called  in,  and  they 
all  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  twenty-four  hours 
would  decide  the  patient's  fate;  they  faintly  inti- 
mated, that  it  might  be  favourable,  but  forbade  us 
to  expect  that  it  would.  They  recommended,  that 
he  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  as  the  least 
agitation  would  increase  his  danger*      Several 
shots  had  lodged  in  his  left  side ;  these  it  was  im- 
possible at  present  to, extract,  as  he  was  in  a  rag- 
ing fever.    I  watched  by  his  bed-side,  with  un- 
ceasing attention — he  called  me  his  guardian  an- 
gel, and  implored  me  to  supplicate  the  Most  High 
in  his  behalf.   He  shewed  no  symptoms  of  deli- 
rium, Jbut  maiatained  his  senses  to  the  very  last 
*  Do  you  really  forgive  me?'  said  he,  pressing  my 
band  to  his  burning  lips.    '  Yes,M  returned, '  as 
God  is  "my  eternal  witness,  I  forgive  Ibqe/  '  I  con- 
fess,* he  continued,  '  that  I  have  been  the  de- 
stroyer of  thy  felicity ;  thfU;  I  am  the  most  wicked 
of  creatures.'    *  No,' 1  replied,  ?  not  so;  you  are 
at  least  awakened  to  a  conviction  of  yoor  errors; 
and  the  Saviour,  who  shed  the  grand  atoning  work 
of  grace,  will  I  trust  have  mercy  on  your  trans- 
Sessions,  and  receive  you  to  his  Courts  above/ 
"  Oh  I  cease  Maria,'  said  my  dying  <  Jx>rd,  •  to 
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encourage  me  with  hopes  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  entertain,    I  have  sinned  too  far  to  be 
an  object  of  interest  with  the  Lord.    I  have  infa- 
mously defied  his  power,  and  I  dare  not  even  pray 
for  pardon.'     At  this  moment,  a  clergyman  came 
to  converse  with  him,  who  had  been  sent  for  by 
his  own  desire.    I  offered  to  retire,  but  my  Lord 
requested  me  to  stay"  and  join  in  prayer  with  the 
worthy  divine;  this  I  did  most  fervently.    He 
prayed  for  upwards  of  two  hours  with  true  devo- 
tion, and  he  seemed  at  length  tp  have  derived 
comfort  from  the  consolations  thajt  were  offered  by 
the  excellent  Dr.  Woodward,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  reverend  gentleman ;  after  he  had  left 
him  he  grew  gradually  more  composed,  and  talked 
very  fationally  oh  the  subject  of  death — a  state  to 
which  he  was  so  near  hastening.     '  I  would  live 
a  little  longer  to  repent,"  he  cried,  but  it  cannot  be. 
I  feel  that  my  end  draws  nigh ;  I  have  limited 
flie  period  of  my  days,  and  taken  the  almighty 
power  into  my  hands.9.    He  then  fell  into  a  slum- 
ber, but,  it  was  far  from  refreshing,  his  dreams 
-were  disturbed  and  uneasy.  As  soon  as  be  awoke, 
be  called  for  me ;  I  had  not  quitted  the  room,  but 
.was.  withdrawn  to  a  farther  part — I  was  instantly 
at  his  side.     *  My  dear  Maria,1  said  he,  '  can  you 
support  this  scene  of  melancholy ;  you  that  have 
been  so  unaccustomed  to  such  mournful  images 
of  horror  ?    •  Ob*  Tire  you  better/  I  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  of  agony.    4  Better/  answered  he,  '  no,  I 
am  much  worse,  I  can  hardly  endure  the  pain  I 
suffer ;  but  it  will  not  be  of  much  longer  duration; 
that  is  to  say,  my  present  tortures — the  future  I  am  ' 
unacquainted  with/    '  I  hope  the  present  will  be 
all/  1  replied.     •  I  would  fain  hope  so  too/  he 
ejaculated,  *  but  I  dark  not  expect  it,  for  I  am 
very  wicked.    My  brother's  blood  calls  aloud  for 
vengeance,  and  it  must  be  satisfied/    I  strove  to 
console  Jhim,  by  representing  that  iris  brother'* 
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guilt  was  equal  to  his,  that  he  had  not  wantonly 
planned  the  method  of  his-  dissolution,  but  had 
placed  his  own  life  in  danger,  in  engaging  in  a 
duel/  '  This  is  true/  he  returned, '  and  I  felt  ex- 
asperated against  him,  but  I  should  hare  ceo* 
sidered  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  not  hate 
imbrued  my  hands  in  a  brother's  blood.  1  sent 
him  out  of  the  world  unprepared  to  meet  the 
Sovereign  Judge.  His  crimes  were  black  as  mine, 
save  in  this  last  sad  instance.  He  had  time  al- 
lowed him  for  repentance,  and  oh,  may  that  re* 
Sntance  have  availed  him  in  the  sight  of  his 
akef ;  may  his  sins  be  obliterated  before  him, 
and  his  soul  have  received  admission  into  bis 
sacred  kingdom.'  He  was  now  so  feint  he  could 
not  proceed ;  after  this  period,  he  held  no  regular 
discourse,  but  spoke  a  few  words  at  intervals. 
He  expired  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  the  direful  disaster,  his  hand  clenched 
ip  mine,  and  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus.  Here 
was  indeed  an  awful  scene.   Lord  Ballafyn,  in  the 

'  prime  of  life,  cut  off  m  a.  moment,  by  violent 
measures ;  dreadful  to  state — his  own  executioner. 
Pity  me,  dearest  Fanny.  But  what  do  I  ask? 
Need  I  doubt  your  commisseration  ?  I  know  your 
tenderness  of  heart  1  loved  Lord  Ballafyn,  cruel 
as  he  has  behaved  to  me,  I  loved  him ;  but  I  could 
have  supported  his  loss  with  resignation,  had  it 
happened  under  any  other  auspices— as  it  is,  I 
can  scarcely  endure  my  weight  of  grief.  Unite  your 
prayers  with  mine,  for  his  eternal  repose;  his  con* 
trition  was  great,  and  God's  justice  surpasseth  all 

1  understanding.  In  a  state  bordering  on  mental 
destruction,  I  style  myself, 

Your  truly  affectionate, 

But  most  afflicted  Friend, 

Maria  Ballatyn." 

The  Duchess  had  nearly  swooned,  as  she  pera* 
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•ed  this  dreadful  letter.  "  Good  GodJ"  exclaimed 
she,  "  pity  thee,  yes,  dear  Maria,  companion  of 
my  early  infancy,  I  do  indeed  •  pity  thy  calamity! 
Unfortunate  fair,  to  have  fixed  thy  affections  on 
such  a  wretch-"  When  she  eon  rnunicated  the 
sad  catastrophe  to  the  Duke,  and  to  the  humane 
Sir  Everard  and  bis  lady,  they  were  inexpressibly 
shocked.  Every  heart  compassionated  the  gentle 
Maria,  whose  amiable  virtues  shone  conspicuous 
on  every  occasion*  And  despicable  as  was  the 
character  of  Lord  Ballafyn,  now  that  his  career 
was  over,  bis  sufferings  called  forth  the  tear  of 
anguish ;  he  had  repented  of  his  enormities,  though 
when  too  late  to  amend;  and  even  the  last  action 
of  his  guilty  life,  he  had  been  spared  long  enough 
after  its  commission,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his 
penitence ;  for  which  reason,  we  hope  he  is  for- 
given by  the  Creator  he  so  highly  offended.  The 
Duchess,  after  the  first  violent  emotions  of  her 
mind  had  subsided,  took  up  her  pen  to  write  an 
answer  to  her  friend.  She  condoled  with  her  in 
the  most  soothing  language  she  could  devise,  as- 
sured her  of  her  continued  love  and  esteem,  and 
implored  her  to  direct  all  her  thoughts  to  the 
croud  Disposer  of  events ;  Him,  who  could  alone 
console  her  in  her  afflictions.  She  mentioned  her 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Woodward,  and  described  him 
as  the  most  amiable  of  men ;  concluding,  by  once 
more  entreating  her  to  confide  in  the  goodness  of 
infinite  wisdom.  Her  letter  was  a  cordial  to  the 
drooping  soul  of  the  opprest  Lady  Ballafyn.  She 
kissed,  and  wept  over  this  testimony  of  ardent 
affection.  "  Oh,"  sighed  she,  "  that  I  had  never 
exchanged  the  name  of  Trentham  for  that  of  Ross ; 
I  had  now  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  felicity,  and 
perhaps  toy  husband  living;  for  if  he  had  never 
married  me,  he  might  have  escaped  the  rock  of 
dissipation  into  which  he  plunged.  His  heart  was 
never  mine,  though  his  hand  was  proffered  at 
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the  altar ;  bat  I  was  weak  etfough  to  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  protestations  of  attachment. 
Happy  in  the  imagined  possession  of  his  love,  too 
readily  I  consented  to  become  h\$  wife.  I  should 
not  so  hastily  have  disposed  of  myself. 

Such  were  the  melancholy  reflections  of  the  de« 
jected  Lady  Ballafyn.  Her  mother,  the  Marchi- 
oness of  Petersfield,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  dis- 
mal tidings,  hastened  to  her  sorrowing  daughter. 
The  presence  of  her  parent  had  been  ever  gratify- 
ing— it  was  peculiarly  so  at  this  moment.  From 
whom  could  she  hope  for  consolation  so  effectu- 
ally, as  from  the  force  of  maternal  affection.  The 
Marchioness  was  a  woman  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
and  possessed  most  acute  sensations.  It  was  long 
ere  either  of  them  could  utter  a  word ;  but  con- 
tinued  to  weep  upon  the  bosoms  of  each  other* 
At  length  Lady  Maria  strove  to  express  the  satis- 
faction at  beholding  her  mother.  The  Marchio- 
ness spoke  the  language  of  comfort  to  her  tortured 
breast,  and  she  succeeded  in  restoring  her  to  a 
degree  of  composure. 

We  leave  them,  and  return  to  Darby  House* 
This  unhappy  event  threw  a  damp  even  over  the 
spirits  of  the  sprightly  Amelia.  Though  unac- 
quainted with  Lady  Ballftfyn,  she  largely  partici- 
pated in  her  woes.  She  had  heard  the  Duchess 
speak  of  her  in  such:  terms  as  had  created  the 
warmest  esteem  in  her  favour ;  but,  exclusive  of 
this,  she  would  have  pitied  her  as  a  woman*  had 
she  been  a  stranger  to  her  character.  A  female 
that  does  not  sympathize  in  the  afflictions  of  her 
sex,  is  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  a  woman.  Lady 
Mornington  was  not  of  this  description.  She  was 
sorry  for  every  distress,  and  particularly  for  this 
deserving  Lady,  who  had  been  rendered  miserable 
by  the  late  vile  dissimulator.  "  Every  thing  I 
observe,'1  remarked  she  to  the  Duchess  of  Albe- 
marle,/*  confirms  my  reverence  to  heaven  for  the 
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blessings  I  eqjoy.  When  I  look  around  the  wide 
universe,  and  see,  the  numberless  varieties  of 
wretchedness  that  its  inhabitants  are  compelled 
to  endure,,  and  then  view  ray  own  situation,  I  think 
that  I  am  an  object  of  peculiar  bounty.  The-idea 
may  be  presumptuous,  yet  it  is  powerful ;  and  I 
should  be  the  very  essence  of  ingratitude,  were -I 
not  constantly  to  return  thanks  for  the  manifold 
graciousness  of  the  Eternal."  Her. Grace  expres- 
sed herself  of  the  same  opinion ;  as,  indeed,  evef-y 
person  njustwho  thinks  of. religion. in, a  proper 
light  The  obligations  we  are  severally  under,  to 
the  beneficent  Author  of  our  being,  and  of  every 
felicity  we  enjpy,  demand  our  signal  veneration ; 
and  it  is  not  satisfaction  at  another's  misery  thai 
should  increase  our  happiness.  That  would  be 
a  selfish  and  inhuman  joy;  but,  surely,  when  we 
behold,  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
consider  that  we  are  exempt  from,  such  and  such 
calamities,  we  should  be. grateful  for  the  mercies 
showered  on  our  heads,  and  not  impiously  imagine 
them  our  due.  The  Duchess  now  prepared  to 
write  an;  account  of  the  dreadful  transaction,  to1 
the  EllincQujtts,  who  she  knew  would  sincerely 
lament  the  sorrows  of  her  amiable  relation. .  The 
lovely  Maria,  was  an.  universal  favorite,- from  the 
numerous  mild  and  dignified  virtues  which  cha- 
racterized her  nature.  Her  praiseworthy  conduct 
as  &  wife  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
thopgh  her  tenderness  had  never  been  repaid  by 
Lord  Ballafyn*  but  with  cruel  and  unworthy  treat- 
ment. She  had,  from  the  day  that  united  her  to 
him,  till  the  hour  of  his  dissolution,  maintained  the 
most  affectionate  behaviour.  She  was.  convinced 
that  adopting  contrary  methods  could  be  of  no 
service*  except  degrading  her.  But  she  always 
entertained  a  hope,  that  her  continued  love  and  at* 
tention  might  effect  a  reformation  in  his  heart; 
apd,:nAty7itbfftanding  it  failed  i»  this  case,  let  not 
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-the  altar;  but  I  was  weak  etfough  to  belief  em 
the  sincerity  of  his  protestations  of  attachment 
Happy  in  the  imagined  possession  of  his  love,  too 
readily  I  consented  to  become  his  wife.  I  should 
not  so  hastily  have  disposed  of  myself. 

Such  were  the  melancholy  reflections  of  the  de- 
jected Lady  Ballafyn.  Her  mother,  the  Marchi- 
oness of  Petersfield,  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  dis- 
mal tidings,  hastened  to  her  sorrowing  daughter. 
The  presence  of  her  parent  had  been  ever  gratify- 
ing— it  was  peculiarly  so  at  this  moment.  From 
whom  could  she  hope  for  consolation  so  effectu- 
ally, as  from  the  force  of  maternal  affection.  The 
Marchioness  was  a  woman  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
and  possessed  most  acute  sensations.  Itwaslcmg 
ere  either  of  them  could  utter  a  word ;  but  con- 
tinued to  .weep  upon  the  bosoms  of 'each  other 
'At  length  Lady  Maria  strove  to  express  the  sati- 
faction  at  beholding  her  mother.  The  Man  I. 
ness  spoke  the  language  of  comfort  to  her  torturcu 
breast,  and  she  succeeded  in  restoring  her 
degree  of  composure. 

We  leave  them,  and.  return  to  Darby  h<- 
This  unhappy  event  threw  a  damp  even  over  ■ 
spirits  of  the  sprightly  Amelia.  Thousrh  r— 
quainted  with  Lady  Ballafyn,  she  larg^-*-' 
pated  in  her  woes.  She  had  heard  thf»  * 
sneak  nf  her  in  such:  terms  as   had    "***" 
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suits,  he  believed  that  I  Wafe  capable  of  practising 
vice  in  any  shape-.  I  always  fee)  the  stigiga  cart 
upon  my  fame,  by  such  a  suspicion  ^  and  I  ab- 
horred the  fiend  that  had  grossly  intimated  it" 
**  Your  wanntb  on  tfcis  point  is  natural/'  apsw/H^d 
his  mother,  •  "  many  men  would  have  ranted  it 
In  a  way  that  I  have  ever  rejoiced  you  didoKHt; 
hu1*  I  3&1  sorry  to  say,  there  are  a  class  of  beings, 
-without  boingas  diabolically  inclined  as  the  object 
we  are  speaking  of,  who  are  loath  to  .ascribe  njeiit 
to  the  ac^oo$  of  their  felto  w-creaturee.  They  im- 
pute the  most  benevpfcaU  deeds  to  motives  vastly 
foreign  from  the  tntfh*  &»d  interpret  virtue  info  tfee 
extremes  of  vice.  So  qn*el  js  the  world,  that 
tho?e  people  Who  have  no  goodness  or  humanity 
in  themselves,  cannot  bear  to  find  others  possest 
of  any.  They  would,  in  fact,  bank)*  sn$h  senti- 
ments from  the  human  breast;  but  (feey  will  never 
succeed  where  they  are  radically  engrafted  in  the 
tbeark"  "  No,"  replied  Emily,  "it  is,  ppt  every 
ppe  whose  bosom  will  J*dwit  corruption,  though 
there  are  numbers  npt  proof  against  the  tempter." 
"  I  never  presumed  to  boast,  of  extraordinary 
goodness,"  said  I^qrd  Ellincourt,  "  hut  I  think 
■and  hope  1  should  have  shuddered,  even  in  my 
most  dissipated  hours,  at  an  act  of  premeditated 
baseness." 

Lord  Ellinoourt  did  not,  like  many  of  bis  sex, 
attempt  to  conceal  the  imprudences  of  hjs  youth 
from  his  amiable  lady.  He  was  top  ingenuous  in 
Jhis  temper  to  attempt  dissimulation.  The  sin- 
cerity of  his>  affection  for  ftmijy  was  evident;  and 
big  conduct,  since  his  carriage,  bad  $$c^red«ber 
fotm  jealousy.  It  showed  him  tljp  rapi?e .  noble 
therefore,  to  confesas  the  failings  h^  h^d  I?een  guilty 
of ;;  and  instead  of  we^kenipg  fa?r  pjtaq^meat,  it 

strtmgthfciied  it  pn  more  d^r^ta  glpvfftk . 

To  add  to  the  already  too  heavy,  burden  of  woe, 
Hews  was  received  from  Ireland  of  the  death,  after 
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a  short  illness,  of  Lady  Caroline.  The  Dowager 
Lady  Ellincourt  bore  it  with  that  calm  resigna- 
tion which  ever  accompanies  those  who  believe 
that  the  decrees  of  Him  who  rules  the  universe 
must  be  wise  and  just ;  yfet  it  will  not  excite  sur-> 
prise,  that  such  reiterated  trials  should  have' pro- 
duced the  most  dangerous  consequences  oh  a  con- 
stitution very  far  from  robust.  Shehadh  a  mind 
that  never  permitted  itself  to  be  depressed  at 
trifles ;  but  no  one  suffered  more  severely  under 
the  force  of.  real  calamity.  The  strongest  ininds 
feel  more  intense  anguish  than  those  which  are* 
termed  weak  ones.  The  latter  are  opprest  *a<f 
things  that  are  of  no  moment  as  much  as  if  they 
were  of  the  utmost  importance;  but  the  former 
spare  their  sorrow  for  the  hour  when  efficient  rea- 
sons shall  demand  the  tear  of  agony  or  sympathy. 
Thus  did  Lady  Ellincourt.  She  was  ever  ready 
to  weep  at  affliction,  whether  she  or  her  friehd 
experienced  it.  Nor  was  it  for  herself  alone 
she  now  endured  the  bitterness  of  grief,  though 
her  own  troubles  preponderated  over  every 
other. 

We-  shall  leave  her  for  a  while,  and  give  oiir 
readers  a  brief  account  of  the  farther  misfortunes 
of  that  worthy  nobleman;  Lord  Mountmorris, 
whose  case  must  have  raised  commisseration  in: 
every  feeling  bosom.     His  woes  were  now  com*1 
plete.     His  guilty,  abandoned  wife  had  doped 
with  the  yet  more  abandoned  Sir  Ridhard  Palrfter. 
When  Lord  M.  returned  from  the  affecting  inter* 
view  that  has  been  detailed,  between  him  and' 
Lady   Ellincourt,  be  went  immediately  to  the 
apartment  of  his  Lady.    She  was  setting  by  the 
window,  her  arm  resting  carelessly  on  its  frame, 
and  reading  a  letter.    On  perceiving  the  entrance 
of  her  Lord,  she  colored,  and  put  it  hastily  into4 
her  bosom.  •  "  Yon  need  not,  Madam,"  said  he, 
advancing  towards  her,  "  have  feared  that  1  should 
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inquire  into  the  contents  of  the  paper  yon  were  pe- 
rusing,  as  I  have  ppt  so  much  curiosity  about  matt 
ters  that  concern  you.     Your  insufferable'  beha- 
viour when  last  wp  parted,  has  rendered  you  at 
object  too  contemptible  in  my  eye?  for  your  pre- 
sent or  future  conduct  to  occasion  me  the  least  un- 
easiness.   I  never  thought  I  could  have  despised 
Lady  Mountmorris ;  but  the  weak  artifiqe  she  has 
practised  upon  my  too  easy  credulity,  is  not  to  be 
forgot,  though  forgiven.     I  forgive  you,  Madam, 
from  my  soul ;  but  the.  purport  of  my  visit  i$,  to 
insist  upon  an  immediate  separation,     I  do  not 
wish  it  to  take  place  in  animosity.     I  repeat,  that 
I  bear  none  to  you*    I  would*  at  this  moment,  re- 
sign my  existence  to  promote  your  welfare ;  yet, 
hear  me;  Madam,  and  do  not  interrupt  what  I  am 
going  to  say.    I  will  no  longer  be  the  dupe  ef 
vanity  and  base  dissimulation.     I  have  suffered 
the  dictates  of  an  extravagant  affection  to  lead  me 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason;  but  there  is  a  pe- 
riod when  all  shall  be  convinced  of  their  errors.  A 
day  is  no$  far  off,  when,  perhaps,  your  Ladyship 
will  repent  of  the  part  you  have  acted.  However, 
to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  trill  you 
give  your  consent  to  a  divorce.  I  will  state  to  you 
the  terms  by  which  we  part ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not, think  me  ungenerous.     Your  fortune  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  you  in  splendour.    I  shall  allow 
you  an  additional  annuity  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
which  shall.be  regularly  pa(id,  while  your  character 
is  untainted.    Should  I  find  that  degraded,  you 
cannot  biaqie>  me  if  I  withdraw  it    Dd  you  or  do 
you  not  accede  to .  these  measures."     Had  her 
Ladyship  entertained  the  sjo&llest  particle  of  love 
for  Lord;  M.  this  Cool  deliberate  way  -of  arguing 
would  haye  affected  her  twenty  times,  niore  thaa 
if  he  had  bejm;in  a,  passion ;  but  her  heart  was 
insensible  tQj a  mpnnqr  refined  as  his.  She  seemed 
totally  at. a  loss  how  to  answer  him;  but  kept 
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twirling  her  fan,  and  swelling  with  pride  and  irf* 
digoatiotL  He  grew  impatient  for  a  reply.  "  My 
conduct  to  you,  Madam,  has  been  honorable— I 
expect  to  be  treated  with  the  same."  V- Really, 
my  Lord,"  exclaimed  she,  at  length,  "  you  are  so 
impetuous,  there  is  no  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
you."  "  Oh,  no,  Madam,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  an* 
not  impetuous,  but  calm  and  determined.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  evade  my  question,  for  I  will  be  an- 
swered." After  some  farther  hesitation,  she  said, 
u  Well,  my  Lord,  as  we  cannot  agree,  I  .think  it 
reasonable  that  we  should  separate,  and  your  con-? 
ditions  are  certainly  honorable;  but  you  must 
allow  me  to-day  to  consider  of  the  affair-^to-» 
morrow  morning  it  shall  be  settled  to  your  satis- 
faction." This  reply,  though  it  abounded  in  indif- 
ference, contained  a  larger  share  of  condescension 
than  he  had  ventured  to  hope  for  from  Lady  M. 
He  granted  her  request;  and,  bowing  politely, 
left  her  to  her  meditations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  wish  to 
pass  another  hour  in  the  presence  of  the  woman 
who  had  ruined  his  tranquillity  for  ever.  For, 
let  it  not  be  imagined,,  that  he  could  forget  the 
love  he  once  had  borne  her.  No,  affection  is  not 
sO  easily  eradicated.  Though  he  despised  her 
principles,  he  could  not  hate  the  woman.  Her,  be-» 
haviour  at  his  entrance,  and  the  haste  with  which 
she.  folded  up  what  he  feared,  and  not  unjustly, 
was  a  guilty  evidence. of  shame,  texcited  suspicions 
in  his  breast  very  injurious  to  the  honor  of  his 
Lady ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  uncon- 
cern before  her,  his  soul  was  a  conflict  of  agitating, 
passions.  u  Yet,  therefore,"  cried  he,  "  am  I  thus 
tortured  and  unhappy.  She  is  lost  to  me — she 
shall  be  lost  to  me.  Ah !  but  shall  another  tram-, 
pie  on  my  rights,  and  dare  to  bask  in  beauty's 
arms,  while  I,  condemning  and  condemned,  wan- 
der through  the  earth  alone  ?  Shall  this  wretch— 
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.  this  Sir  Richard  Palmer,  who  ia  himself  the  hus- 
band of  the  most  amiable  of  women,  be  the  man 
to  destroy  my  everlasting  peace  ?  Oh,  Charlotte  I 
Charlotte! !  little  did  I  think,  when  leading  thee  to 
the  hymeniai  altar,  how  soon  I  should  repent  my 
vows.  Unworthy  woman,  lost  to  virtue,  and  thy- 
self. Was  that  charming  person  bestowed  upon 
thee  that  thou  mightest  have  the  power  of  sub- 
*  cluing*  ail  mankind,  without  ever  forming  a  ra- 
tional attachment  for  any  one  individual !  Great 
Heaven,  how  wide  a  contrast  ^between  thy  exter- 
nal and  internal  perfections  V  Was  thy  mind  as 
noble  as  tjiy  exterior  is  lovely,  happy  would  have 
been  the  lot  of  thy  husband.  As  it  is,  I  and  the 
most  miserable  of  my  sex."  In  this  strain  Lord 
M.  bent  his  steps  to  a  Coffee-house  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  His  chagrin  was  noticed  by 
his  companions,  and  some  of  them  rallied  him 
upon  the  cause  of  it.  His*  Lady  had  made  her 
character  too  conspicuous  not  to  be  known  to 
every  one;  and  by  all  his  friends  it  was  held  in 
the  contempt  it  deserved.  "  Well,  Charles,"  Said 
Lord  Belgrove,  "  still  does  your  countenance  wear 
that  melancholy  aspect,  and  all  concerning  that 
painted  darling  of  yours.  I  would  sacrifice  the 
whole  sex  before  I  would  submit  to  be  made 
eternally  miserable  by  the  arts  of  a  perfidious  fair. 
Mountmorris,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  astonished  at 
your  want  of  resolution.  Your  present  life  is  a 
state  of  wretchedness ;  and,  till  you  are  deter- 
mined to  be  free,  as  once  you  were,  never  expert 
felicity,  for  it  is  a  gift  that  cannot  be  possessed  with 
Lady  M."  His  Lordship  answered,  that  he  had 
formed  a  resolution,  and  explained  the  terms  by 
which  he  intended  to  gain  a  separation.  "  You 
are  too  generous/'  exclaimed  his  friends,  "  she  has 
enough  to  support  her  in  elegance,  and  why  should 
you  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  woman 
who  is  totally  beneath  your  notice,  and  that  can 
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already  be  indulged  in  every  superfluity.?    VI 
would  ilQt  go  from  my  word/'  replied  Lord  Mount- 
morris,    I  hare  agreed  to  this  settlement,  under 
the  conditions  named,  and  cannot  swerve  from 
them.     I  would  wish  to  act  honorably  by  her> 
though  she  has  behaved  with  such  injustice  to  me/' 
Arguments  were  then a  produced  for  and  against 
this  undue  liberality.  "  But  he  still  maintained  his 
determination ;  and,  after  some  hours'  conversation, 
in  which  they  sought  to  console  him  different  ways, 
he  quitted  the  party,  and  prepared  to  return  home 
— a  home  that  was  now,  alas !  become  hateful  to 
him.     He  supped,  however,  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  then  repaired  to  Favel  Lodge.    When 
he  arrived  there*  he  was  informed,  by  the  servants; 
that  Lady  M.  had  retired  to  her  chamber  for  the 
*  night.    As  he  was  no  longer  the   slave  of  hgiv 
charms,  he  retired  to  a  room  where  he  could,  in 
secret,  meditate  on  his  sorrows.    His  rest  was  far 
from   tranquil.      His  imagination  was  haunted 
with  visions  of  wild  affright — visions  that  were* 
alas !  too  fatally  realized.     In  the ,  morning  he 
ordered  his  breakfast  to  be  brought  up  stairs,  as 
he  was  resolved  not  to  see  his  Lady,  till  he  went 
to  receive  has  final  answer,     (lis  commands  werq 
obeyed*    On  inquiring  after  Lady  M.  he  was 
told  she  had  not  yet  risen;  a  circumstance  that 
rather  surprised  him,  as  she  was  by  no  meaqs  a 
late  riser.    A  horrid  foreboding  of  evil  flashed 
across  his  mind.     He  was  upon  the  point  of  di- 
recting the  domestics  to  ask  if  she  was  within  her 
chamber,  but  fearing  to  betray  his  emotion,  he 
left  the  breakfast-parlour,  and  descended  to  his 
study.    The  first  object  that  met  his  eye,  was  a 
bit  of  paper,  folded  up,  and  directed  to  himself. 
Instinctively  he  took  hold  of  it.     It  was  the  hand? 
writing  of  his  guilty  wife.    The  contents  were  as 
follows: — 
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My  Lord, 

By  the  time  ydu  have  rdad  this,  I  shall*  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  your  pursuit.  I  have  adopted 
the  otfly'methdd  to  free  myself  from  restraint.  I 
acquit  ydu  of  every  imputation :  but  the*  cares  of 
a  Wife  are  very -far  from  Suiting  my  disposition.  I 
have 'ntoney  enough,  therefore  request  no  addition 
from  your  Lordship.  Yoti  may  perhaps  guess  the 
partner  of  ray  flight,  butattempt  riot  to  follow  us, 
for  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  J  never  loved, you,  my 
Lord,  as  1  have  repeatedly  declared,  and  as  it 
was  not  in  my  power  to  make  you  happy,  do  not 
blame  me  for  rfiaking  another  so,  who  can  fully 
return  the  obligation  that  ft  Conferred.1    il 

I  am,  my  Lord,  Wishing  you  every  felicity, 

Yours,      ' 

1       ,:  <        ©itA^fiiOTTE. 


.    •.      •*  • 


"  Dreadful,"  exclairiied    Lofrd  Mountmorris, 
throwing  down  the  letter  and  stamping  tipon  it. 
f*  Infamous  woman— disgrace  to  thy  s^x;   follow 
thee,  no— I  despise  thee  and  thy  accursed  para- 
mour too  much  to  risk  my '  life  about  tfoee.     I 
would  once  have  fought  for  thee— died' for  thee ; 
but  now  it  is  all  over ;  contempt  and  bitter  indig- 
.  nation  have  conquered  love,"  furiously  he  con- 
tinued, as  if  shocked  at  the  remotest'  sugges- 
tion of  a  feint  remains  of  affection.    ,For  some 
minutes  he  walked  about1  the  room  in- ia  state  of 
frantic  distraction.     His  feervants  having  heard 
some  exclamations  of 'alarm',  hastened  to  their 
master,  who  they  feared  was  ill.    Observing  their 
terrified  looks,  he  said,   u  My  friends;  your :  mis- 
tress has  yielded  herself  to  the  arms  of  a-  sedu- 
cer/' '   They  started  with  horror.     **Ka&  start 
not,  nor  be  distressed  at  the  information, 'for  she 
was  a^  unworthy  of  your  services,  aS  of  my  reu 
gard."    He  now  inquired  whether  they  were  cer- 
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tain  if  their  lady  had  slept  at  home,  they  answered 
in  the  affirmative;  upon  entering' her  chamber, 
however,  that  did  not  confirm  their  assertions,  as 
it  was  evident  from  the  situation  of  the  bed,  that 
no  person  had  been  in  it  Her  own  female  atten- 
dant was  not  to  be  fouhd,  so  that  she  had  doubt- 
less accompanied  her  mistress,  the .  rest  were  ig- 
norant of  the  matter.  These  circumstances  were 
a  convincing  proof  that  she  had  eloped  the  night 
before,  and  on  a  farther  investigation,  it  was  yet 
more  fully  ascertained ;  all  h6r  jewels  and  apparel 
Were  gone,  her  flight,  therefore,  must  .have  been 
premeditated.  After  the  first  emotions  had  sub- 
sided, he  wrote  to  Lady  EJlincourt,  acquainting 
her  with  his  misfortunes,  she  being  the  only  friend 
that  truly  condoled  with  him  in  his  calamity.  This 
was  a  third  dreadful  stroke  to  that  amiable  lady; 
she  never  felt  her  family  afflictions  so  acutely,  as 
to  prevent  her  sharing  in  the  sorrows  of  others* 
She  particularly  commis&erated  those  of  the  ex* 
cellent  Lord  M.  who  deserved  to  have  possessed 
the  best,  iustead  of  the  worst  of  women— but  thus 
unequally  are  mortals  joined — virtue  and  infamy 
are  too  often  united.  We  shall  proceed  in  our 
next,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  elopement 
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The  Elopement,  and  Friendly  Condolence. 

From  the  period  of  Sir  Richard  Palmer's  first 
meeting  with  Lady  Mountmorris,  at  Pembetton 
Abbey/ he  had  determined  on  completing  her 
20.  So 
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tain.  They  mutually  feed  the  language  of  each 
pther's  eyes ;  and  those  ready  instruments  of  de- 
struction contain  a  much  larger  share  of  expression* 
than  any  w6rds  that  can  be  uttered  by  the  tongua 
If  a  countenance  would  betoken  anger,  love,  friend- 
ship, or  soft-beaming  pity,  all  those  sensations  may 
be  discovered  in  an  eye.  There  is  not  a  passion 
that  can  be  named,  that  may  not  be  traced  in  legi* 
ble  characters,  on  viewing  those  organs  of  refined 
sentiment,  or  its  reverse.  This  guilty  pair  were  re* 
ciprocally  inspired  with  what  they  termed  an  ar- 
dent flam6.  1  will  not  presume  to  call  it  love,  as 
it  wafc  only  die  effect  of  unlawful  desires.  Sir 
Richard  soofe  found  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
himself  to  the  object  of  his  depraved  affections. 
He  bad  hot  much  difficulty  in  conveying  a  letter  to 
her  hands  ;  and  it  was  answered  as  warmly  as  he 
could  expect  Several  epistles  passed  between 
them.  Meanwhile  the  amiable  Lady 'Palmer  suf- 
fered additional  tyranny  from  her  cruel  husband* 
She  was  just  in  h6r  suspicions.  She  had,  indeed, 
a  dangdrous  rival  in  liady  M.  She  had  always 
been  slighted  by  Sir  Richard,  but  since  his  intro- 
duction to  that  beautiful  woman  she  was  treated 

"  with  more  abd  more  indifference.  More  than  once 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  discourse  with  eloquence 
on  the  charms  of  his  favorite  in  the  presence  of 

a  his  wife ;  and  to  speak  with  admiration  of  the 
lustre  of  black  eyes,  though  hers  were  the  softest 
blue.  These  were  insults  that  many  women  would 
have  deeply  resented;  but  Lady  Palmer  bore 
them  without' repining ;  at  least,  she  concealed  the 

Eain  they  gave  her  from  his  observation.  Her 
eart  was  the  secret  abode  of  agony.  Jealousy 
recked  her  soul  to  madness.  Not  that  her  gentle 
disposition woulcfhave  sought  to  injure  her  enemy, 
had  the  power: preheated  steelf.  But  she  could 
not  be  blind  to  what  was,  alas!  tpo^palpable  a.  tlmth. 
Sht  had  married  Sir  Richard  from  a  pure  affec- 
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tion,  and  he  bad  professed  an  equal  attachment 
for  her.  But  of  what  signification  are  the  vow$ 
of  an  Atheist,  they  are  no  sooner  made  than 
broke ;  a  wretch  who  believes  the  vast  creation  (o 
be  the  work  of  chance,  is  not  likely  to  pay  homage 
to  any  sacred  institution ;  he  placed  no  confi- 
dence in  a  future  state,  but  thought  when  this 
present  life  was  spent,  he  should  siuk  into  the 
chaotic  mass  from  whence  he  sprung;  that  we 
were  born  for  pleasure,  and  that,  as  the  only  en- 
joyment we  could  ever  derive,  must  be  from  the 
indulgence  of  sensual  gratification^,  those  mortals 
were  infinitely  to  blame,  who  extolled  the  glories 
of  virtue,  and  lived  and  died  in. the  practice  of  it. 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  this  vile  infidel,  and 
such  ascendency  did  they  gain  over  him,  that  his 
whole  time  was  divided  between  gaming,  winef 
and  the  worst  characters  of  the  female  sex.  He 
had  cautiously  concealed  his  opinions  on  religion 
from  his  lady,  till  they  were  united,  or  she  nevet* 
would  have  consented  to  wed  a  man  of  such  prin- 
ciples. He  did  not  long,  however,  preserve  the 
veil  of  sanctity ;  after  the  sacred  knot  was  indis- 
solubly  tied,  he  threw  off  the  subtle  mask  he 
had  assumed,  and  showed  himself  in  his  native 
colours.  Lady  Palmer  was  surmised  and  shocked 
at  the  shameless  artifice  of  the  abominable  dis- 
simulator, but  it  was  too  late  to  betray  the  ex- 
treme horror  that  she  felt ;  she  was  the  wife  of 
Sir  Richard  Palmer,  and  she  was  sensible  of  the 
duties  that  appertained  to  her  in  that  situation. 
They  had  been  married  about  two  years,  when  her 
happiness  was  for  ever  blasted  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  infamous  Lady  Mountmorris.  To  pro* 
ceed  with  our  story,  Sir  Richard,  at  length,  ven- 
tured to  propose  an  immediate  elopement.  It  was 
at  first  gently  refused  by  the  lady,  as  she  knew 
that  a  little  opposition  would  but  serve  to  increase 
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the  ardor  of  bis  wfehes ;  he  implored  Her  to  have 
pity  on  his  sufferings,  and  relieve  the  torments 
under  which  he  lingered.  She  at  last  agreed  to 
fly  with  him  to  Holland,  representing  Lord  M.  as 
a  rigid  and  austere  tyrant,  with  whom  she  could 
never  hope  for  felicity ;  and  stated  his  resolution 
to  obtain  a  divorce,  adding,  that  she  was  con- 
scious she  had  done  nothing  to  give  him  the  least 
offence,  but  he  was  an  implacable  judge— in  short, 
she  had  never  loved  him,  but  had  been  compelled 
by  force  to  marry  him.  He,  in  return,  assured 
her,  that  he  had  never  even  pretended  to  like 
Lady  P.  but  she  was  a  forward  woman,  that  had 
wantonly  aspired  to  his  hand  without  seeking  to 
possess  his  heart;  and  he  was  now  far  more 
anxious  to  free  himself  from  the  clogging  reins' of 
matrimony  than  ever  he  had  been  to  wear  them. 
This  was  the  letter  her  Ladyship  was  perusing 
when  Lord  Mountmorris  entered  the  room;  it 
concluded  with  thanking  her  for  her  compliance 
with  his  desires,  and  promising  that  she  should 
never  have  cause  to  repent  of  her  preference  to 
him.  That  very  night  was  fixed  for /her  depar- 
ture. She  was  strengthened  in  her  resolution, 
when  she  found  her  Lord  so  impatient  for  a  se- 
paration, and  appointed  the  next  morning  for  her 
final  answer,  well  knowing  that  by  that  time  she 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  giving  one.  In 
the  evening  she  affected  to  retire  to  rest  earlier 
than  usual*  informing  the  domestics  that  their 
attendance  was  unnecessary.  Her  own  maid, 
Honoria,  however,  was  m  the  secret  of  all  her 
amours.  She  had  lived  with  her  before  her  mar- 
riage, arid  been  a  witness  to  her  scandalous  licen- 
tiousness ;  it  was  therefore  the  interest  of  Lady 
M.  to  retain  this  faithful  servant;  had  she  dis- 
charged her,  she  would  have  hazarded  the  risk  of 
her  character  being  exposed;  besides,  she  could 
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not  easily  have  got  another  who  would  have  an- 
swered her  purpose  so  well.  This  girl  had  pack- 
ed up  her  wardrobe,  and  every  thing  thajt  be- 
longed to  her  mistress,  ready  for  setting  out,  and 
offered  to  accompany  her  with  the  most  hearty 
good  will,  declaring  it  was  her  wish  to  live  and 
die  in  her  service.  Lady  M.  said  she  was  a  kind  * 
creature,  and  requested  she  would  attend  her. 
The  servants  being  engaged  at  supper,  they  es- 
teemed it  a  proper  opportunity  to  go  offi  They 
left  Favel  Lodge  without  exciting  notice,  and 
hastened  to  a  carriage  that  was  waiting  for  them 
at  a  little  distance,  in  which  was  Sir  Richard 
Palmer.  He  instantly  alighted,  and  hurried  them 
into  the  vehicle,  exulting  with  fiery  transport  at 
the  effect  pi  his  enterprize.  They  drove  with  ra- 
pidity for  some  miles,  till  arriving  at  a  sea-port, 
they  embarked  for  Holland,  her  Ladyship  re- 
joicing at  the  success  of  her  plans,  and  the  emo- 
tions that  would  rend  the  heart  of  her  Lord  on 
reading  the  letter  that  would  impart  to  him  her 
disgrace.  We  leave  the  guilty  pair  to  pursue 
their  journey,  and  return  to  Lady  Palmer.  On 
learning  the.  above  dreadful  intelligence,  that 
amiable  woman  was  in  a  state  of  distraction. 
Her  sister,  Lady  Campbell,  happened  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  her  at  the  time.  She  had  been  about 
three  months  a  widow — she  soothed  her  as  ten- 
derly as  she  could,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
her  to  the  loss  of  a  man  so  unworthy  of  her. 
"  And  yet,"  sighed  she,  "  I  loved  him.  -Oh, 
Lady  Ellincourt,  would  that  we  had  not  accept- 
ed your  invitation  to  the  Abbey,  I  might  still 
have  been  happy  with  Sir  Richard."  Happiness 
indeed  she -had  never  tasted  since  she  became 
Lady  P.  She  'had  been  acquainted  with  too 
many  of  his  acts  of  gallantry  for  her  peace  not 
to  have  been  materially  destroyed,  though  she 
had  forbore  to  load  with  reproaches  the  man 
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wjbom-  she  had  sworn  to  love,  honor,  and  obey; 
but  now,  the  small  remains  of  tranquillity  she 
possessed  were  forfeited,    "  Cruel  Lady  M,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  to  forsake  so  good  a  husband,  and 
plant  daggers  in  the  bosom  of  a  woman  that  never 
injured  you>"    How  few  would  have  expressed 
themselves  so  leniently — but  revenge  was  a  seih 
sation  never  encouraged  in  the  breast  of  this  ex- 
cellent female ;  it  is  a  passion  too  despicable  to  be 
harboured  in  a  virtuous  mind.      Sbe  felt  he* 
wrongs,  and  despised  the  perfidy  of*  her  who  was 
their  vile  occasioned    Yet  she  pitied  the  suffer- 
ings she  wad  convinced  she  would  endure  when 
the  stings  of  conscience  should  overtake  her,  for 
that  they  would  was  a  truth  she  could  not  doubt 
Conscience  is  the  concomitant  of  guilt,  and  sooner 
or  later,  those  that  err  against  the  Divine  com* 
m and  meats  will  labour  under  its  oppressing  in- 
fluence.   She  sought  for  consolation  in  grayer  to 
the  God  of  all  graciousness ;  Him  from  whom , 
alone  she  could  hope  to  find  a  solace  from  her 
cares.     She  had  received  a  pious  education  from 
the  best  of  parents ;  but  they  were  now  commit* 
ted  to  the  tomb.    Notwithstanding  the  impious 
profanity  that  marked  the  character  of  Sir  Richard 
Palmer,  and  the  tender  attachment  her  heart  had 
ever  entertained  for  him,  her  principles  were  un- 
corrupt.    She  had  allowed  not  the  force  of  her 
affection  to  subdue  the  religious  sentiments  that 
had  been  inculcated  into  her  nature  from  earliest 
infancy ;  and  many  disputes  had  arisen  on  this 
account  between  her  and  Sir  Richard.     She  had 
mildly  endeavoured  to  couvince  him  of  the  dec- 
tripes  of  Christianity,  and  to  converse  upon  the 
goodness  of  the  Eternal.     When  this  was  the 
case,  he  always  protested,  his  unbelief  of  every 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  his  firija  conviction  that  no  Supreme  Being 
existed,  and  that  it  was  only  indulging  ourselves 
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m  false  expectations,  to  place  credence  in  ridicu- 
lous stories  about  Heaven,  and  such  sort  of  stuff. 
At  these  periods  tears  were  generally  the  reply  of 
Lady  Palmer.  It  was  in  vain  to  offer  to  reason 
with  him,  for  he  detested  all  attempts  at  argument. 
But  oft  did  she  importune  the  Deity  to  inspire 
him  with  a  love  of  those  sacred  precepts,  he  so 
wickedly  disavowed.  And  even  now  that  her 
misery  was  at  its  height,  she  Still  prayed  for  his 
reform  with  fervent  devotion. 

We  now  go  back  to  our  unhappy  friend,  Lord 
Mountmoms.  We  have  stated,  that  he  informed 
Lady  Ellincourt,  by  .letter,  of  the  flight  of  hid 
Lady.  A  few  days  having  passed,  his  grief  being 
sufficiently  abated  to  admit  of  his  leaving  the  so- 
litude of  his  apartment,  he  ordered  his  carriage, 
and  proceeded  to  Pemberton  Abbey,  as  he  wished 
to  hold  one  more  mournful'  conversation  On  the 
subject  of  his  woes.  On  arriving  there,  he  was, 
told  that  Lady  Ellincourt  was  seriously  indisposed, 
and  could  not  see  company ;  but,  upon  sending  in 
his^naiUe,  he  was  instantly  admitted.  Her  Lady- 
ship was  sitting  on  a  sola,  supported  by  a  pillow, 
and  looking,  indeed,  very  ill.  She  desired  Lord 
M.  to  advance,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
the  deepest  melancholy.  "  I  am  concerned,  Ma- 
dam," said  he,  "  to  behold  you  thus,  and  fear  that 
my  present  visit  is  an  intrusion."  "  Oh,  no,"  an- 
swered Lady  Ellincourt,  pressing  his  hand,  and  re- 
questing him  to  be  seated,  "  your  visits  were  never 
intrusive.  They  are  how,  more  thaii  ever,  accepti- 
fele.  Since  we  last  met,  I  have  drank  of  the  cup  of 
affliction ;  therefore,  can  more  fully  participate  in 
^ours."  "  We  are  then  mutual  sympathizers,?  said 
Iris  Lordship,  "  but  I  hope  your  afflictions,  Madam, 
are  not  irremediable — mine  can  never  be  removed * 
Lady  Emily,  who  was  present,  would  have  retired, 
but  her  mother  said,  "  no,  my  dear,  Lord  Mount* 
morris  knows  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  family. 
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.Yqu  are  apquajqted  with  the  stay  of  his  soEWWf, 
a#d,  I ,  an^  sutq,  compa^iQrwkta  tbem  as  .strongly 
wpikffiffl"  A*  Indeed  1  do/  replied .  the  iovel jF 
£mily— ate^r.gli^fcemp^iu.ber  eye.  *-■'*■  ^ 
^dyJEUincQurt  tbeasaid,  that  her  calamity  wag 
of  a  nature  that,  wo.qld  admit  of,  no  removal)  save 
fry  dpath ;  ^nd  proceeded,  to  relate  to  bina*  as  well 
as  her  agouized.  feelings  wouW  allow,  the  Josasbe 
$ad  .#wtabeA»,  '*'  ^fter  ^.estrangement;  of  so 
roaii£  years,"  cried  <M^  W^ing,  "  coaceiwe,  my 
L$fdy  tfoe«  dvtrplis  i<rf  imipd  J  endured,  on  hearing 
that  my  d^ijghter.  rMr&s  uo  Dftore^  "  i  4o  -oooMnm 
it/'  answered,  ho,  "it  must  hatfe  been  poignant>m 
the  extreme.,  Y&time,:  I  trust,  wiU, alleviate  the 
pungent  smarts  "It  will,"  said  she,  ,?,J{-  fenJ>w 
jt  aviIU  I  feel  tb^tpiy  sufferings  draw  nea*a  closet 
J  thi^k,  and  hope,  that  I  am  fast  h^sjteniaag  toitfat 
bourse  from  whence  no  trayeUer  *etuiqsi"  :A$£b<$ 
uttered  these  w<#ds>  a  *ay  of  .celestial  animate* 
lightened  up  her  cQ^n  ten  wee,  and  seemed  ft>>dtfr 
fuse  comfort  through  W  heart.  J4<#Auog  is,  so 
pleasing  to  an  oppre^t  mind,  as  th£  consideration 
sthatatipae  is  near,  when  that  oppression^  must 
*  ee^se. ,  Particularly  if  it  t  is  to  Heay#n  wa  we 
looking  for  auccour  and  relief.  Earthly  prospects 
<  of  redress, are  unc;ejtain;  but  God's  pawer*  and 
wisdom  never  fails.,  When  men  rejects  our  cause, 
He  takea.it  up,  and  preserves  i®  with  almighty 
care.  Lady  Ellin  court,  likewise,  jpenti^ned  the 
fate  pf  I^rd  Ballafyn,  representing  that  as  an  ad? 
ditional  source  of ,  disturbance  and .  uneastaes&i 
She  npw  adverted  to  his  own.  sorrowful  ease*  aftd 
inquired  how  he  intended  to  proceed,  Vulshali 
hasten,9'  an^we^d  fc|e,  ".to  Ae, Supreme iGcmrtHrf 
Judicature;  and,  stating  ekenmstanc^i.^me,  for  a 
lawful  du[0|$t»  It  is  the  only  i^^Aod  Jjoi*  »bare 
recourse  to;  for,  did,  1  know  the  retreat io£a*y 
abandoned  wife,  I  would  now>disd&ifc toaddihjt* 

consent;  to, a  mwswe  which  iheiwmt*f>my  bin** 
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try  give  me  a  right  to  claim.  She  is  unworthy  of  the 
shadow  of  respect  from  me ;  and  as  to  damages 
I  should  never  think  of,  for  money  could  not 
afford  the  least  compensation  for  the  injury  that 
has  been  done  me;  therefore,  I  shall  decline  a 
prosecution  of  the  kind.  The  sole  object  of  my 
wishes  is,  to  be  declared  free."  Lady  Ellincourt 
strongly  commended  that  determination,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  pursue  it  without  delay.  il  O  that  I 
had  abided  by  your  instructions *  exclaimed  he; 
"  a  few  months  ago,  and  viewed  Miss  Rivers,  not 
as  the  most  angelic  of  her  sex,  but,  as  a  dangerous 
enchantress,  who  would  prove  an  everlasting  foe 
to  my  happiness.  Had  1  so  acted,  I  should  not 
rashly  have  plunged  into  so  wretched  a  thraldom. 
Yet  wherefore  do  I  talk  thus,  since  what  is  past 
cannot  be  recalled.  As  soon  shall  the  world  b6 
uncreated,  as  one  hour  of  our  existence  be  revoked; 
She  was  beautiful— I  thought  her  virtuous.  Per-* 
haps  I  was  not  the  first  that  has  been  deceived  by 
a  false  show  of  exterual  allurements/' '  "  Fevt 
men,  I  acknowledge,"  answered  Lady  Ellincourt, 
u  could  have  been  impenetrable  to  the  charms  of 
this  most  deceitful  fair ;  and,  while  you  believed 
her  perfection,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
you  was  rather  directed  by.the  dictates  of  affec- 
tion, and  your  own  experimental  observation,  than 
fided  by  the  advice  of  others.  However,  do  not; 
implore  ,you,  give  way  to  grief.  You  have,  m 
reality,  lost  nothing ;  as  a  woman  that  can  desert 
her  husband,  especially  such  a  husband  as  yoitf 
have  been,  is  unworthy  his  possession.  As  to  your 
character,  it  is  too  well  known  for  the  smallest  slur 
to  be  cast  upon  your  fame.  All  must  respect  you, 
and  all  have  long  despised  her." 

Lord  Mountmorris  assured  her,  that  he  would 
not  indulge  grief  upon  the  occasion ;  that  he  was 
sensible  of  the  truth  of  all  she  had  advanced,  and 
should  endeavour  to  derive  consolation  from  the1 

N#.  21.  3p 
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joys  of  a  sentimental  life."  "  A  life,"  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  sigh,  "  which.  1  have  always  admired,, 
but  never  tasted  since  my  inauspicious  marriage. 
I  have  not  been  used  to  gaiety  and  dissipation,  but 
Lady  M.  could  not  endure  the  name  of  domestic 
amusements.  Nothing  but  plays  and  public  enter- 
tainments suited  her  taste,  therefore  1  was  obliged 
to  renounce  my  speculative  schemes,  and  rush  into 
a  vortex  of  folly  and  extravagance  that  my  heart 
inwardly  abhorred.  She  was  very  young,  and  I 
thought  would  become  more  rational  in  the  course 
of  time ;  but  how  far  this  was  from  the  case  your 
Ladyship  knows.9'  He  could  not  here  help  burst- 
ing into  a  violent  flood  of  .tears,  in  which.  Lady 
Ellincourt  and  Emily  joined.  Regaining  mora 
composure,  he  resumed,  "  I  the  readier  made  ex- 
cuses for  her  volatility,  as  I  imagined  that  whilst 
single  she  had  led  a  retired  life,  conceiving  it  im 

Jirudentas  an  orphan,  and  without  a  protector,  to 
aunch  into  the  busy  world;  consequently,, when 
married,  she  was  doubly  impatient  to  see  every 
thing  that  was  to  be  seen ;  but  I  find  now,  that  so 
far  from  living  in  retirement,  she  partook  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  town  as  much  as  when  under  the 
.  sanction  of  a  husband's  authority,  and .  unaccus- 
tomed to  restraint,  she  had  regarded  not  the  laws 
of  propriety  or  prudence."  Lady  JLUincourt  was 
no  stranger  on  this  point,  but  she  did  not  increase 
the  distress  of  Lord  M .  by  continuing  the  dis- 
course. Further  condolences  having  passed  be* 
tween  them,  he  took  his  leave. 

Lady  Ellincourt  was  somewhat  soothed  by  his 
friendly  sympathy ;  but  her  health  she  felt  was 
getting  gradually  worse ;  she- was  prepared  for  the 
solemn  moment  of  her  departure,,  and  resigned  to 
meet  the  presence  of  her  grand  Eternal  Judge. 
Ob,, happy  resignation !  may  all,  as  the  blissful 
period  draws  nigh,  be  inspired  with  thy  potential. 
%ienc& 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


Moralizing',  and  speedy  Inteltigence. 

During  this  period,  the  amiable  inhabitants  of 
Darby  House  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  s 
sorrows  of  the  worthy  Lord  Mountmorris.  The 
elopement  that  had  taken  place  soon  found  its 
way  into  the  papers  of  daily  intelligence.  Affairs 
Of  that  nature  are  never  long  a  secret.  The  teorl  d 
is  too  ready  to  rumour  calumnious  reports,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  innocent  individuals,  to'  omit  the 
publication  of  real  facts.  The  accounts  spoke 
very  plain  of  the  lady's  real  character,  and  hinted 
that  it  was  believed  the  parties  were  gone  to  Hol- 
land, but  on  that  poibt  they  were  not  certain.  "  t 
vow  and twrotest,  said  the  mischievous  Amelia,  * 
when  thfc  ±)uke  of  Albemarle  had  finished  read- 
ing this  fashionable  crim.  con.  case,  "  that  were 
it  not  for  the  sufferings  of  the  wife  and  htisbanct 
fcf  these  wtetches,  I  should  rejoice  at  their  tor- 
taenting  one  another ;  he  is  too  great  a  libertine 
hot  to  forsake  her  soon,  and  then  she  will  have 
powerful  scope  for  repentance,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  the  means  of  her  reformation ;  but  I  am  very 
sorry  for  their  misfortunes,  though  I  think  if  they 
ar£  wise,  they  will  haYdly  consider  them  as  such." 
«•  0h,  Madam,"  said  the  Duke,'  "  we  may  think 
so  upon  taking  a  casual  survey  of  circumstances, 
but  on  reflection  it  will  appear  in  a  different  light. 
This  unhappy  nobleman  believed  hia  wife  was 
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^  as  a  character  that*wantonly  labours  (to  &taiu*j 
the  happiness  of  a  fellow»creaturai  There  are 
numbers,  who  ,^^iddiiotadopi(  tfaeeffactu^»^ 
suses  for  that  purpose*  that  yet  would  sot  heritage 
*>  acta*  if  gteryingia  ite  amission.  1  tN-k 
this  is  a  vice<,eq)aal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  hber* 
tioism ;  it  evinces  such  an  utter  oraai. of  principle 
and  feeling  that  those  who  oaa  be  godfcty  of  it 
must  be  dispossessed  of  every  moral  aentiraoBfc, 
|  have  kpowa  both  men  and  wwaen  that  fenr* 
studied  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  ether,  sbk* 
merely  with  a  design  to  render  them  miserable,  by 
proving  at  last,  what  they  should  have  done  at  fesfc, 
that  no  regard  existed  towards  them;  however, 
this  is  a  digression  from  the  subject  ef  our  dis- 
course^ To  return  to  what  you  were  observing, 
my  dear  Fanny,  on  the  negligence  of  Sir  Richard 
to  his  Lady  when- we  were  at  the  Abbey,  I  believe 
it  was  visibly  remarked,  by  all  present)  and  the 
conduct  of  Lady  M ountmorris  •  to  her  husband 
jyras  as  obvious — few  men  could  bava  resisted 
such  behaviour  as  she  displayed ;  and,  indeed,  1 
must  affirm,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  more  un- 
happiness  arises  to  individuals  from  a  neglect  of 
public  attention  to  each  other  than  from  any  source 
that  can  be  mentioned,  A  man,  for  rastaoce,  with- 
out being  a  professed  libertine,  who  sees  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  like  Lady  Palmer^  slighted  by  a 
wretch  siipiliar  to  Sir  Riobard,  :  watches*  the  ac- 
tions of  both*  She  is  respectful  andafleeiitaitte, 
he  austere  and  reserved;  if  be  is  not  a*  great  a 
villain  in  himself,  he.  is  touched  with  commisera- 
tion for  her  misfortunes*  and  fee  surveys:  her  with 
an  eye  of  pity.:  ,After  viewing  her  a  considerable 
tiroes  an  opportunity  presenting  kaelfybe 
to  address  bee;  he  expresses  bi8  surprise  j 
husband  can  be  po$seet  of  so  lovely  a  wonauv  and 
pot  be  more  sensible  of  iihe  naerk&of  tberfieasare 
fc&Yen  has  bestowed  :  upon  him-    This  speed*  is 
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perhaps  made when  she  is  least  prepared  to  an-> 
swer  it ;  it  is  not  uttered  in  a  way  to  create  offence; 
and  her  heart  is  the  abode  of  innocence.  She  is  af- 
fected by  his  kindness,,  a  tear  trickles  down  her 
ebeek,  and  she  heaves  a  heavy  sigh;  these  tokens 
of  distress  add  to  her  charms,  and  heighten  the 
compassion  of  him  who  is,  by  gradual  degrees,  be- 
coming her  admirer,  lie  then  exclaims, '  Heavens, 
what  a  villain!  to  requite  stich  tenderness  as  thine 
with  such  barbarous  treatment.  Oh !  that  I  could 
boast  of  such  a  wife,  how  different  would  I  behave* 
Awakened,  to  a  conviction  of  her  danger,  she  now 
attempts  to  fly,  requesting  that  he  will  not  again 
presume  to  force  a  conversation  so  improper  for 
her  to  hear.  The  indignant  warmth  with  which 
she  repulses,  his  improvident  declaration,  increases 
his  passion ;  hurried  away  by  its  dictates  he  madly1 
seizes  her  hand,  and,  imprinting  on  it  a  fervent 
kiss,  implores  her  not  to  be  offended  with  the 
liberty  he  takes— that  he  reveres  lier  virtues,  but 
is  distracted  to  think  it  should  be  rewarded  with 
cruelty  and  indifference. 

"  She  replies  not,  but*  snatching  her  hand  from 
him)  hastens  away  with  precipitation.  He  is  not- 
deterred  by  this  discouragement  from  renewing'hisf 
protestation  of  esteem  at  the  next  interview  he 
can  find  an  opportunity  of  having.  If  she  has  in- 
deed the  virtue  and  the  presence  of  mind  of  the 
amiable  Lady  Palmer,  she  will  repel  every  attack 
upon  her  honor,  and 'maintain  it  to  the  very  extinc- 
tion! of- her  existence.  But  it  is  not  every  one  who 
qan  preserve  their  reputation  amidst  such  degrad- 
ing usage  as  ahe  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiviogr— we  will  suppose  her  but  too  susceptibly 
inclined*  Her  l&veris  young,  handsome,  and  in-' 
sinuating.  At  first  she  represents  the  <  duty  that  is 
owing  to  her  consort,  and  intimates  that  his  hav- 
ing; fatted  in  his^is.  no  extenuation  lor  her  dere- 
liction from  the  paths  »of  rectitude.     Htf  quickly. 
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obviates  these  efejeCtkms  to  kis  wishes,  tfBfr,  40 
come  to  a  point,  asks  her,  *  if  she  coaJd  tevfe  fell* 
were  she  under  no  r&rtramt  to  tile  <*ontrhry  ?&£ltt 
bfoshmgly  acknowledges  that  she  cdflW  theft 
prefer  him  to  the  rest  of  his  sex.  In  atran4p**f  «f 
delight  he  kneels  at  her  feet,  to  thank  her  4tor#9 
generous  a  declaration ;  vowing  that  he  «*erfelt 
so  truly  'frtetft  as  in  this  moment  of  rapturem 
ecstacy.  She  desires  him  to  rise,  and  gently  h& 
seeches  htta  to  forget  that  there  is  sift*  a  creafeftte' 
as  hersdfiii  being.  He  thfen  Can  no  longerredtwftfl. 
himself  within  bounds.  «  Shall  I,*  cfie»  bfc,  *  ft*- 
get  that  the  sun  shines,  whilst  I  feel  the  wtfh^th 
of  his  powers — as  soon  shall  that  btf  the'casg'ttl' 
yodr  dear  image  be  banished'  from  tfiy  rdtaeW- 
brance.  Oh,  cruel  fair!  to  advise  itt*  to  forget 
thee?  *  Your  impetuosity  is  alarming/  she  an- 
swers, '  I  never  can  be  yours,  and- why  wtit  y#tf 
torture  yourself  and  me  by  pursuing  a  {Rscotifes&s* 
destructive  tp  our  peaee.*  Every  reply  'She*  make* 
augments  his  ardor.  I  need  not  dWett  tipon  th# 
success  of  his  endeavours.  She  has  listened  t***fe# 
tender  tale;  that  isth6 first  step  to  wants  guilto  She 
has  owned  a. return  of  love,  that  is  the  second ;  dad 
what  the  third  will  be,  may  be  too  easily  gttdSSed. 
Thus  may  the  noblest  sentiments-be  corrupted  by 
circumstances.  Pity  vrfcfe  the  mbgka*  of  ttiifr  ito* 
happy  event  to  his  side — gratitude  our  bet*."  -tor- 
Sir  Everard  perfectly  concurred  in  ^Wtftfrtf 
Duke  had  adyanced,fadding,  "  that  he<Hd  not  b&J 
lieve  one  man  out  of  twenty  would  'attempt  to  too* 
lest  the.  happiness  of  a  couple  tftis>  were^lirhtt*fa 
mutual  felicity,  and  who  seemed  to  maWit  thftir 
study  to  be  obliging  to  each  other.n  /^Yftttf  descrip- 
tion," said  Fanny,  addressing  the  Duke, "'te'lAttti 
say,  far  from  exaggerated — these  things  **£<tat 
too  common ;  would  women  Who  have  tfe^  misfor- 
tune to  be  united  to  objects  so  uwrbrt*ry<rf  th^w 
preserve  their  native  honor/  they  wrost bebleftt*frkfc 


ate  uawoftted  «bare  of  prud^ftce  and  dtseretmi; 
they  qrart  resolve4oxombat  against  passions  thai 
we  4ikely  to  prove  hostile  to  their  repqee, «  It  is 
difficult  when  a  woman  receives  repeated  slights 
Aeot  jbpa  who  oughtto  be  hei?  sotvereigp  protectee 
instead  ofc  meeting,  with  tenderness  aad  affection, 
to  assume  a  cheerful  cKHintenance^vgn  for  a  mo* 
merit;  yet  in  seme  cases  it  is  indiapeasablyneces-- 
sary ;  her  closet  is  the  place  &Mrlametitatiou ;  let 
her  not  expose  her  unhappraps&an^l  herf  husband's 
character  abroad— ^it  will  be  of  no  other  avail  thai* 
laying  her  open  to  the  insults  of  the  other  sex,  and 
seldom  obtaining  for-  her  the  compassion  of  her. 
own.    If  she  is  necessitated  to  appear  in  public* 
great  will  be  the  merit  if  her  face  can  wear  a  smile 
when  hen  heart  is  breaking.    .  .  ... 

"Lady  Palmer,  it  was; evident,  endeavoured  to 
oonceal  the  agppizing  state  of  her.  mind,  though 
through , the  thin, v>eil  might  be  traced  her  inward 
sorrow;  her  deportment  to  the  author  of  her  woes 
was  assiduously  attentive,  and  her,  features  were, 
rendered  more  interesting  for  not  being  adorned 
with  that  look  of  extreme  gaiety,  which,  I  think, 
diminishes,  instead  of  improving,  female  charms.? 
16 1  may  be  very  culpable,"  said  Lady  Mornkigton, 
arehly,  "  but,  i  declare,  I  should  hardly  condemn 
a  woman  for  resenting  such  indignant  conduct, 
could  she  do  it  without  the  shame  recoiling  on 
herself;  but  the  consequences  must  be  rjiore  des- 
tructive to  her  honor  aad  tranquillity  than  to  that 
of  th*  wretch  on  whom  she:  would  be  revenged . 
Virtue  is  transparent  as  crystal,  and  when  once 
forfeited  an  internal-  peace  is « for  ever  sacrificed  J* 
"<  Most  true,"  answered  tbe^Pnchess ;  "  yet  I  can*, 
with  your  l^dyphip,  plead eixcnses, for  women  that 
deviate  under  sueh  aggravating  xircumetances," 
This  -  conversation ,  parsed  wiiil  st  the  family,  were 
at  bwakfest,  tbe  newspaper:  having,  given  ris$  to 
it*  the  ineal  being  ended,, the  dissuasion  closed 
•SI.    .  8q 


\ 


The  Dolce  abd  Sir  ^raurd  went,  out  fer,a  qa*i»- 
iog's  ramble,  and  oujr  heroine,  a*>d  fcer  ,friepd  re- 
paired, to  their  beloved  e*pdy»  Here  they  J*ep4 
and  coinme«ted  by  turps  for  about  a  jcqup^pf 
hours.  Tbe  JXuchegs  then  played  a  tune  strostti* 
barji,  and .  accompanied  it  with  her  metadiaus 
voice.  Amelia  joined  in  the  smgiog,  .tor  .^ 
without  being  powerful  was  peculiarly  sweeir— i$ 
was  agreeably  modulated  aod  full  erf  the  ;most 
pleasing  variation ;  the  Duchess,  was  mo*e  «<?ien- 
ti&h  but  both  were  admirable.  . "  I  never;  heard 
any  person  play  so  much  to  ujy  liking  aay/awr 
Grace,"  cried  Amelia,  "though  I  have  ajwayp 
been  amongst  q&ueical  folks.  .  I  am  not  acCtySr 
tomed  to  Matter,  aud  particularly  my  Fauny*  frt$ 
I  must  tell  the  truth.  .  There  is  as  mu£b,differ£uo* 
ill  the  manner  in  which  practitioner^  p^rfQWl.  U»u* 
sic,  as  iu  any  science  ou  the  face  of  the  jitprer «$.? 
£  I  haye  been  told  that  I  am .skilful,"'  reojifd  tk# 
Duchess,  "  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  ypucft  wths 
justice  of  that  assertion*  I  am  £ond,  qf,^usie, 
and  that  maybe  one*  great  reason  wbjj.jjS  e^fi^r 
"  Music/'  exclaimed  Amelia,  *  in  the  l^qfjM£g£,<tf 
the  Mourning  Bride*  (  has  charms.  \» \#$Qw  a 
savage  breast,  to  soften  roebs  aod  jbend  Jb^JkttOt* 
ted  oak/  I  am  surprised,"  continue*}  *b$,  ?f  kp*8 
any  one  can  be  averse  to  such  divine  feaqpQ&7r$fP 
these  sweet  instruments  afford.  There,  seemadft 
be  a  magic  inspiration  attached  to  tlM^tb^-^Oftr 
veye  a  power  to  the  soul,  wde^cribable^  apdt^flia»t 
inconceivable,  save  to  those  whorfeel  its  bemwdy 
influence  in  themselves.  If  a  tev^Wr  is  ?$iflh#l;b^ 
a  temporary  xlisappointitient,  oc  perplexed  by  aay 
unforeseen  accident,  com fiort  may  be  darived  m 
music;  this  J  know,  Bat  from  experience,  ^ut  by 
inward  selection  and  outward  observation.  It  is 
reckoned  the  universal  composer  of  afflictiw.^ ' "  J 
believe,"  replied  Jaaoy,  4Uhai^hei^.giae<4i*fces 
it,  fifty  are  enamoured  of  it,   I  never,  it$a*d  b«* 


tfcff  people  express  a  decfded!  Version 'to  it,  tttife 
Wftrd  rough  sailor,  ami  the  other  a  nobleman; 
whose  fciste  wak  little  Worthy  of  imitation  |  urgency 
iteli  menfare  as  partial  to  it  as  wotneti.*  They  were 
feere  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a: servant  .wit! 
&  letter  for  the  Duchess  i  it  ^was  tfebm  the  young 
Lady  Eltirjcoirrt,  and  contained  the  foJlo wing  dis- 
tressing intel^geuca    ■   '  •'  :      d  ; 

:'«  My  dearest  Fanny,  V  - > 

**  Do  not  upon*  receipt  of  1lns;''lte;'ftoa%iiHKli , 
afaritfed.  Lady  EHincotrrt,  thfe  tfiiather  of  rif 
Edmund;  oar  thrice  de^r  ^hd4  valuable  Intend,  is 
dyfoif  I  *  She  has  been  indteposeff  for  dome  days, 
%ttt  ia  tio^r  considerably  worse;  She  requests  lb 
*ee  ybtt  Hn*edi«e!y;  ^ateiltdistrawed*  The 
thoughts  of  tosittg  such  st  wotttao,  such  a  rttftfie}, 
stfefe  atf !  orrr^iiter&t  to  her :sex;  is  aflltotlag  i n  the 
extrfcffiei '  Yet  the  lo&a  will  be  cwty  tftira,  she  win 
^gbtatoge  to  eattbly  tabemade  far  &  heat euly  on*, 
this  barren  Spot  of  land  for  an  eternal  kingdom, 
where  trhe  wicked  Cease  from  troubling; ^where 
immortal  pleasure  reigns,  and  sorrow  there  no 
entrance  filids.  This  blissful  consideration  is  all 
that  consoles  tis  at  her  departure— all  did  1  say, 
will  it  riot  be  the  greatest  of  consolations,  that 
wWch  God  himself  dictates.  Oh!  Fanny,  Were 
we  all  as  secure  of  happiness  in  the  celestial  courts, 
as  the  amiable  fcadty*  Eilmeonrt,  bow  few  would 
dread  to  die.  I  caunot  proceed  any  further;  if 
you  can  reach  Pern bgf ton  Abbfey  soon,  you  may 
enjoy  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  a  parting  inter- 
view with  her  whom  I  know  you  so  greatly  respect 
>"•   <A  'Puat} Aearest Fatwy ,    '•'.  ?:*  Vi  -  -v 

v     YiMt nnhappf  friend, 

Emily  ELLiacotfRT."  „ 
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ittto  th^'htfld^f  La^t  Mdrningtoii,  for  *be trcutd 
iT^^T^Tnirnirtrfe  its  donterite.  SJte^varialy  *ym- 
•paftHiied  iri  h^  *<wrow:*  'P^esettrty^be^fiitk^w- 
ttfrbed  tvith  Sir  Everatd;  Oft  bearing  wilftftktd 
frappefied,  he  proposed  to  set  <yut  as  speedily 'as 
possible  For  the Abbey;  ««If  toe  delay,"  said*  be, 
-"  we  maytoe  tod  late  to  bfctioM  ear  worthy  friend 
Once  more,  Sir  Everard  and  Lady  M  ornifigton, 
will  I  atif  sqte,(  in  sijeh  'an  emergency  as  this,  ex- 
'ifctise  otir^absence  ;  we  shall  protmWy  return  in  Ibe 
course  of  :arfevf  day*.*  "  Most  certainly, "tfepbed 
•they,  u  we  shotdd  ■  be  very  serry  if  we -were  t#  be 
an  obstruction."  "  I  hope;"  said  Amelia,  ^  Lady 
Elltocourt  is  ndt  quite  so  bad  afs<  ie  repfc^ited^at 
least  that  shetnay  recover*"  "  I  am  afraid*"  >an- 
8\vered  Fanny,  "  that  that  hope  is  vafavyet;  cannot 
help  myself  indulging  it."  l>9iin.« -. 

,  The  carriage  being  now  at  the  door,  the  Duke 
|aftd  Duchess  took  leave  of  their  gue^t^  awd  set 
off  with  woe-fraught  hearts  lor  Peroberten  Abbey. 
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Z>eoM  o/  itle  Dmopger  Lady  EUimeomi,  mi 

Whek  they  arrived  at  the  Abbey,  a  melancholy 
«p«e,  indeed,  a^aHed  them/  I*d$4Ettiiie«trt, 
&ey  were  informed,  still  Jfrnd,  but  a  few  hourt 


ftr*ffe*¥pe0tai  to  tj^mmateher  existence.  Emily 
ffifmiq,ja»  tearfefroia.ber  apartment,  to  meet  them; 
*h#  aeifjejt  Fannys  hand^aad  prest  it  to  her  lips,  . 
>£KdaiiWflg*;  "  The  last}  time  we  met,  our  hearts 
Aver6#e  mansions  of  joy  ;  #ow#,pla$  I  they  we  the 
i$m*rt#S  ,o£  a$K>tiq&  grief."  .  Tke  Pu,<?he«s;  could 
•hardly  ^r^wul^e  .«,  reply,,  so  overcome  wap  she 
with; the  poignant  wej^htpf  her  ffglibn,  .  .V  .JflriU 
go  And  apprize^,  iha,t  y<^«ewcqqp^  qf id  Emily, 
i^  it  will  be  a  spwoe  ofpleasur^^p  Ji^r.tp  b^old 
htr  loved,  Fanny  once  again,'* .  "  Sfo^is  then  per- 
fectly sensible  ?, asked  our  her#iu$»  "  Oh,ye$f" 
replied  Lady  Ellincourt,  "  her  jniiHl  4ias  p$ver 
been  alienated  for  a  moment ;  she  anticipates  her 
•departure  with  feelings  of  ecstatic  rapture,  such 
i*3  can : only  be  tasted  by  those  whose  consciences 
are  purified  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit19 
:"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  she  is  so  resigned,' ,  said  \ 

Fan^y,  "  goodness  like  hers,  emanating  from  reli-  * 
giouet  sentiments  has  nought,  tp  fear  on  that  day — 
which  to  the  sinful  sin-loving  children  of  vice  and 
folly,  is  a  day  of.  terror.  No,  to  those  who  look 
towards  the  joys  of  heaven  through  the  merits  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  approach  of  the  grim  tyrant  car- 
ries no  terror,  he  is  rather  hailed  as  a  friend  that 
relieves  them  of  the  load  of  mortality ;  takes  them 
out  of  this  state  of  trial  and  temptation,  places 
them/  where  they  are  secure^  from  both,  and  be* 
stows  immortality  as  glorious  as  it  is  lasting.'9 

Emily  hastened  to  her  chamber,  and  presently 
returned,  desiring  she  would  walk  up.  The  Duke 
meanwhile  was  asked  into  a  parlour,  where  sat 
Lord;  Ellincourt  and.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Woe  was 
cj&ioted  fm  the*  countenances  of  bp  th  ,\  theyt  rpse, 
and  mournfully  saluted  him.;  he  endeavoured  to 
express  his  emotion,  but  his  looks  were  a  more 
SamietA  pre^p**^  no  longer 

<f*3M«K*8|HWktly,  bwtt  i^t^j«f^iw€xp|aiiBed, 
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u  TStere  *re  rio  hopes."  ^No^liope^  fh)W'tmirt«l 
^4perlmp*/'*epdtedtbd  Bake, ^t>utGo*etttt  yet 
r$*fpne  l^r ."  •?•  Itfiifrw  His  gractatt  '  wH^^titetite- 
tec)  lLard  KIWHcoirrt;  i"  A  a  tt  if  not/' rtt«rtie<J  t*« 
Dtfjteg <f  he/ will  ta^ivtfteer toHisnfa^fel  c*ttm 
-t^wffod  by  cherabic  legions » to  thtf  "litittttlity 
$jDa*4^aii)inieterin£  angel  she*  wiM  shine,  ami  fhttfc 
irradiate -the- starry  globed  '"  OhrM&€*^**er 
fa#ea  <A\xe  Me  A  bfwAmen  and  of  •  ifidCher*,*  •  <$'&A 
Lord  iBVHnwinrt^'^her  por^H^  tfiwtet  bc?4Adta& 
btitfwi:  Vifrnt  let  thai  dvteet  i^6tiot*  (}*&*&* 
eOt^oljgbfciw-at  oteei"  dwswewdthe  0ftk^«tt#Mfe 
JtUmifctcm,  "  we  lose  her,  bat  gk^wiU^faPfKe 
Iprigltt.-  reward  of  all  lierabtioB&f'  <*•-•■  /aoo  mik* 
Whilst  these  friend*  were  mtrtiftdty  ^rfdtyftt* 
witfe  eact*  >Qther,  the  Duefaess  aetb!»^tuited4llN^ 
t& tb#  ch*B>ber of  Lady  EHirttoutta  :v/teCMAttftn»' 
tered,  a  cold  tremor  ae»2ed  he*  frdfne^^^d^ugftt 
of  hW  recerrtly  ite  •  0cefi|>an«  had  tj^fr^Jfi^lbe 
eftjioymeirt  of  good  health/  atid  irate*  i**fr<^*pttM 
ingi  chilled  ber  Wood,  Reco^erin^  h«P  Mw>l«^ 
tioih  however,  she  approached  tltfe  bm^>  A&H&vh 
as  Lady  ElHneourt  perceived  her>  *fo# fot0Wfl*d 
her  hand,  saying,  «  Oh,  wy  beloved Fttttay^l 
a»  gla<J  ydu  are  conie*  Why  do*  y*rj  ftefc&iP 
continued  she,  ofeaei<ting  the  teafe  f#lld$%re  8* 
cl&iksi -**&  it  becawte*  I  aril  $a*fc»%  «to  'tfce 
palate  pf  #e  JEtewial,  tto  6€*t  irf  ^ W<>b«^«f? 
If  y#t*  knew  th£  inwatd  tranquiltky'ttwi 
here,  (pointing,  to  her  h^att;)  instead  4#  teeftfe* 
.would  illume  that  lovely  ootintebmrtef  \*  Iwettht 
hope,  oh,  4h0u  friend  and  gaardfalf  dftutyafirtjf 
infeicy,"  returned  FaBtiy,  *  tfeaftttttfey  y*ate*a#fc 
yet  reserved  for  y*ri  on  «#th<^ r&iB&fr  yj&kfi *U» 
almoirt  cfad,"  aoawe^d<  t*^%^ 
court,'  .?  td  dasire  socha  prbcra«h!t^o»  «*!Wr 

vfcfcn  be  formed  m  tHit^4tedi^^t«#^W»^ 


{fcajb  dust  our  mortal  bodied jafyeuW  retara^feut 
our  ppjyls  will,  we  are  instructed  ifcp  believe*  attend 
tp4be  .presence  at*  their :  Heavenly  Judged  or  des-i 
e&ld  into  aplaw  prepared  for* the  defil  ori4l  his 
angela!  as  soon  as  breath,  shall  have  left  ttoiA 
frail  tenement  of  clay*  'I  halve  tong:  anticipated 
the  rnomei>t  of  departure,  and  J  > am  convinced  4t 
is  pigb  at  band.  I  had  but  one  wish^-fojwaste 
*e«r  yon ;  that  wish  i*  gratified^  and  I  die' contents 
Voti  have  always  been  the  objefct  ^ttiy'tende* 
a#e$tioc>^  Whe»  first  I  saw  you,  a  artteet,  and;  as 
I  Vn^giped,  an  orphan  girl,  I  fell  unfifttereet  in 
your .welfare  that  was  indescribable, •  and  ao  in* 
ward  conviction  that  your  extraction  would  owe 
%  l^  proved  to  be  noble;  it  was  not  a  false 
ep^qt&r^rthe  transports  I  experienced  -on  the 
dk^oviery  *f  ycmr  parents  are  not  to  be^expnessed ; 
M>^y  wpulted  from  the  ardeut  sincerity  of  my  re* 
jjprjj,;&nd  when  .1  beheld  your  vows  given  at  the 
aJ^f/totbje  Duke  of  Albemarle,  I  rejoiced  with 
joyd^feignfd*  You  ape  worthy  to  possess  such  a 
Jtfti$A&4*  a^d  he  is  deserving  even  of  your  inestU 
&at4e>$£lf ;  ,but  ja  heat  the  Abbey,  or  have  yon 
taken  this  journey  alone  ?"  "  He  is  with  my  father 
aod  JLord  Ullinooart,"  said  Fanny.-  Emily,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  bedside,  asked  if  she  would 
wish  feo  see  the  Duke.  "I  am  ^afraid,"  replied 
Ifonny, . "  tjbai  JLady  Elli ncourt  will  be  fatigued  by 
ponwe*$ipg  so  much*"  "  Oh,  no/9  answered  she* 
"J.l&e  to  con wrsey  £  am  better  whilst  discoursing 
with  my  frieods;  let  roe,  I  entreat  thee,  see  the 
hppbandiof  this  angel  fair*  and  bless  them  together 
e^  I  depart  to  the  kipg<&?m  that  is  prepared  for 
TOfc  oq.  high."  JBiuilyitheti  retired  to  acquaint  tb* 
P#k$  with  Lady  JEJUiapourtV  desire.  He  iustanf  ly 
hwrifld  tftr  W  chamber-  She  took  his  haod  wd 
PHttwgit  w  Fmtuys,  said,  *4  May  the  Almighty 
btess  and  preserve  you  both,  may  you  long  b^ 
spared  to  «*&ke  <e»cb  Qtbsr  happy,,  writ  wh^a  a* 
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la^'d&ffi  shifl  rfcceftfe  yotf  in  W  fcdid  oftferattej 
may  the  knot  that  bmds  ydn  stiB  be  ariflissoHedj 
it  is  httifited  atk)ve,  and  ahgels  will  cOnOrm/y^r. 
toM*'  The  Bdkfewas'stosibly^aflfeftted^byT*!* 

fetfency  of  this  adairete:  ;**  Ariieh  t6that  ptotyfeP/ 
d&frest  Lady  EIHhfctitli•t,#,  satdhe,  «  and'taafft' 
be  answered.*''  Frfiiny  rtigarded  hmi  Vrit&a  look 
of  be^irifeitiifig  tetid^rness/  :4.g  Amiable  pair,psaid 
LAdy  Elli^fcourt/observiDg  them  attentively, . •*  ft 
is  heaven  pn'eaHH  to  k>ve  and  b£  bdoVed.  Kind 
sdtiffc,  how  ybu  ;Sveep,  anid  yet  it  is  not  Madness^1 
tfnce  itHtould  ihduce  you  to  wish  my  Mi3&  de- 
layed. Emily,  my  child,  comfort  them  ifyati  eari-l 
Alto1!  You  are  as  distressed  afc'they  &&'.  ;  fft&fe' 
Lord  EHincourt  entei'ed.  Ete  inquired  'wittr&nxftHwf 
solicitude,  if  she  felt,  any  chsin&d.  **Thg  ftttefcof 
charig^,"  replied  she,  "I  am,: ttvery  nhoment 
nearer  to  my  God;  Hisi  judgment-sea^W'hlready 
in  ray  view,;  already  have  1  obtained' ii  glafihce  6f 
bis  incorruptible  glories.  Edmund."  '&He '  conti- 
nued, taking  his  hand  and  joining  it  to  EnrifyV; 
u  promise  me  that  you  will  always  love  thid'deaf, 
this  excellent  creature;'  I  could  not  with  pleasure 
have  seen  ybu  united  to  another,  but  she  is  worthy 
of  you,*  "  Oh,  if  I  love  her  not  with  *hl?fiflfe<£ 
tibn  her  merits  so  richly  dfesente,*'  answered 
Lord  Eflincourt,  «•  if  I*  regard  her  not  as  4'frea- 
stfre  sebt  to  create  my  felicity,  and  while  life  re- 
mains, reward  her  with  an  attach  merit  the  most 
ardent ;  may  I  never  approach  the  thrdne  to  -Which 
thou,  my  rfevered,  respected  parent,  art  hasf&iing.* 
On  which  he  warmly  embraced  the  ch^Wmtt^ 
Emily,  Who  returned  his  caress1^ '  Wlrfi'tySrta 
feelings,  The  agony  which  Fanny's  mind  gndured 
for  Lady  Ellincourt,  had  hitherto  presented  i  her 
from  asking  after  her  mother  ;  that  worthy  Wohi&h 
had  never  left  the  bedside  of  her  auorfbf'iVb 
days  before,  but  had  at  length  been  prevailed  ob 
to  retire  for  ao  hour  to  her  chamber;  on  Wndi- 
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ttmi  ting -shfc^hoald: be  disturbed  m  cam  of  the 
somlteat  alteratioD  taking  place.  w;Shs,  now  ap? 
peased* ...  Thq  tight  of  4ife»,  wepmg  .Fan^y,  il tu- 
mined 'her^co^tenauce  witk  a  ^mom^ntery^  joy^ 
She  «*&.  to  her+eu^trace;  butter  transports  sua-; 
sidedrHtmMpercei*ing^the   ^wteirance  :cf  Xadyr 
EIWiit^iurttHrtj  suddealy4^t aa  a^hy  paleness;  ttiey 
ftetv  to-her>  »»She  had»sv?ooued ;  tfw^jioty  how- 
ever, the*  sWfQtftM)f death*  :  She^pr^elitly  i>eyive(J. 
«f  Where  is  «i#  nephew/  8be4tmj^i^^v?^He 
is  *iot*bere."  ~  Mr, ;  Hamilton  wa&  ^it  for-^tbev 
all . quroouiutefl  .her  ted.    "  Wtyafc  a»  Wppinfess, 
cmed  ,sbe,  ;as  ?m  angelic  smile  played  upon,  heir 
faatuses, "  ta  dieyi  the  midst  of  relations  such  as 
the$e.,  ,jQhL,Whea  yopr  last  moments  approach/ 
may  erery .  troe  ojf  you  be  as,  composed  and  as 
refcign^  asJy&fu;  a  greater  blessing  the  divine 
fa*ror  cmmct  bestow  upon  toh.     De^th!  my  shil- 
dreuy  is  onlyan  evil  tp  the  wicked*; 'we  arei'all 
guilty.,  creatures,  and,/ at  best,  but  unprofitable 
sonvxts:,  but  l]\^n;  the  JLord  is  too  merciful  not  tdk 
pardon,;  his  graciouspesa  is  beyond  our  fcOinpte-v 
hension,  aad  Happy  is  \t  for  us,  wheavfce  kntftr 
tbat  be  id  grapibus.     My  beloved  niece,"  said'slte;' 
addressing  Mrs..  Hamilton,  W  yotu  Have  ex$6ffc 
enced  affliction rs  smart,  you  have  been  separated 
foE  aboye  twenty  ye$rs  fi-oni  th§  hushatf-d  Of'yciuY 
early  choice^  aod  made  to  cjeplore  the  itft^nafy* 
loss  of  an.  only  child-;  you  are  rtbw  restored  to  ttl€?< 
arms  of^the  best  of  roeh,  aud  of  daughters ; 'fiiay* 
it  be-  long,  my  Emily,  ere  yoa  are/ deprived  of 
either  of  these,  dear  relations.;  doubly  dear,  frorti 
having  been  torn  from  you  under  such  inauspicious 
circumstances;  may  the  remainder  of  your  days 
be  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  trahqtiillity,  and 
when  thq  ransoming  idebt  of  rtature  is  paid,THay' 
we  m'eetm  realms,  of  joy f;"  We  shall  all  aleet,  I 
tra^C  answgred  Mrs;.  Hamilton,  f'fand,  o}i,  jho^ 
glorious  a'm^eting  wilHt 'be ;  turf  afe  tti^s'fchfall* 
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^ctog*tim\*t*ii*aK<*her\  bai  aabearealy  4prata 
mfeaeeA  fiwn  sl»Y6cyrand  bondage."  liTk» 
WoiM»^;wki  >Mr^  Harailtou^  "jcae  produce  *»ly 
one  solid i!g^ficaticiD»>lh«t  is,  the  I  o*e<ami  the 
fttteetejof  tbtiifctftttabhed  Ur  us  by the  iieanef  blood; 
&r,what<is  nearly i**s  binding*  friendships  wealth, 
titkfl*  iwaore,  are^o*itO)iie  ranked  ittrfjoropfititiaa 
vrithr  stltecipftocetiM  of  leader  titters  fro**  those 
ebwt  sifl  ;  iatt  tbftt^ao  calfc&rtb  a  sigh;  at  leaving 
thMf  ear tbly  abe^%  (is.  the  parting'  with  .-our;  rela- 
tive* and  friends;  yet  it  ia  but. parting  fori  A  mo* 
Jhrafci  tod  era  long  we  shall  meet  to 
There*  aurrouaded  by  the 
who,  through  a  merciful :  aud  gradk^a  Saw#ur, 
^eiei^redintQ  the  regioaa  ofTotemri  Miss^oar 
kiodwjd  souls,  released  from  their  ohiy^emeiife^ 
vift  U)eetrr-recogttize— aad  refined  fcotaiheigree^ 
Ot^B  of  eartbiyfeelioge,  rise  to  the  highertjaiftitade 
Qf  friendship*  live,  and  Joy.,  »  Oh  t  hdwstheae 
thoughts  exalt  the  soul;  how,  even  oo  (Ms  dearth, 
da  I  taate  by  anticipation,  the  joys*  of  theareft^ 
yw  foes  will  be  my  gaki^-my  etanwd  gain*  Ih» 
dispensation  -smtf  be  rights  'tis  from  God ^  the 
^coocikd  fa  His  wii,  remembering  thai  life  ie 
H»<$*ft>  aad  death  Hiamesseoger."  , 

".  Jiom  smtweete:  accord,  with;  lbs  worthy  Dc 
WaadwawlV  tneplied  lad*  /Ellitmtatf*n<che 
luaip^iw.  the  se«e  opinion,  and  it  has  end*  teen 
BWfte, ,  Hwswt  natenewritl  be  human  majtni&fc.  I 
acknowledge  lhat;  J  cannot  restrain  a  pang,  «rhe» 
1  think  of  l&aving  >thea;  but  itia  wrcong,  ring*  I 
die  ^«d  of  rejoining  thee  in  the  paradise  of 

♦  Xbus,  spoke  Ihts  <Htoflf  e»it/Mr<»tt*a,  thie^  pattern 
ftabe^e*  toiellow,  Stefivottld  haveiproceeded 
te  eey  mone,  but  they  begged  ehe  wauld;  *  fwrttoe 
pr^enL  tbdeavkuir  to  gam:  somertposniandaiot 
WfcOBy  Wfeif  by  fiugtfaff  conversation. '  She  was 
ti  lMt  >ersaftd*d,  ai$4  laying  drin^'itU  info  a 


ahnwberithat  dontkmfed  two*  towfgV*^r  itWtft* 
isetped,  wouhi  caase  a  favorable  change*  Wtetrttto 
stroke,  bot  in  that  hope  they  were  dfeappoibteti^ 
ktwas  ^nlyUie  prriude  to  i»  di^oteUow. ^  Ifeft 
Woodtwai^  h^  ik)^  jmhed  ^©ifemilVj    He  had 
ttaig-  known  Lady  Elimcodr^  and  to  la^v'tyis  • 
to  esteem  ber,  ;  ^nce^^ilh^^  hewagfiieqti^ft 
sn  his  visits;  the'  convetsati<mgtotf'&  ir*zft\f  pfcm 
and  good  mat*  are  *wer  acceptably  tod  they^wwi 
peouliarty  so  at  this  period ;  h» ^dtesl^^ififcti 
to  increase  H^r  ^atigfeetiou.    8h&4ooiife&fift*6aiMl 
hen,  and  smiled  serenity  <;  he*  «p^fctt§vferfc&ook 
kerv    "O^d  Mess  you,  my  ob'ildrefl,'^aAid  #h&, 
^  reix^lteot,  I  bid  yon  but  a  »hort  adieu/  *  A'Tfet 
njoraeote  faffing  passed,  growing  rather  paler,  sfet 
«i<^<  ^  I  tQTrte,  1  obey  thy  sacred  mairifcts,  ffrj 
SaoioiaT land mv  Lord!'' and, reclitatig heHie&d'Oft 
the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Hamilton'  «&<*  heaved  #  getttte 
^hiaad  expired;  one  hatid  clasped:  in  tw&t  of 
fcttrwieco*  the  other  in  Lady  ElUttceurt's.  Happy, 
»viable fexitj  who  would  not  wish  to  die  in  fcucfc 
*  f/ame  as  hers  v  and  to  die  surrounded  by  m£h 
Skflfeotiodate  relations  was  a  teafold  sottttft  &£ 
testacy.      She  was  not  afflicted  wkh  any  parti- 
cular complaint.    The  primary  tfause  of  h^r  ?»dte- 
posttion*  was  the  grief  she  sustained  at  the  toss  of 
her  daughter ;  tbat,  together  with  the  Oth^r  ^cc*u 
mutation  of  shocks  she  received,  brought  oft  fc 
jdecUne,  which  occasioned  her  detoi&e:    To-ifee* 
crib*  the  sorrow  of  these  amiable   individuate 
-would  be  impossible;  severe  was  thteir  loss;  long 
ihey  wept  over  the  departed.  Mk  HatitohOti  clo^d 
Jier  eyes  and  embraced  her  for  the  last  tide ;  the 
Duchess  tff  Albemarle  UJcewise  prest  b^r  Kpe  to 
ibose  of  the  deceased,  ab  did  also  EHHtty.    The 
atoftrofift  scene  being  past,  they  withdraw  frotA 
the  awful  chamber  of  death  to  *  farther  «fMM- 
wot?  and  it  was  long  ere  any  of  th^to  fco^rfd 
iwi  wwls  to  wftdK*  fcteh  other.    At  teogtfc 
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they  ef&ted anotaal **>iwk>tenwnki  '  tDn Wtitti* 
,  ward/ op^ned'thc  discourse,  by  expatiating  bnndaB 
geoddees  tof  .her  who  from  a  ivomanp  wnsttranu- 
formed  into  an  etherial  spirit:  "  Conceive^^my 
j^ildneB,"  said  he^rtf  i&mortafo  date  ^onceiwe^ithe 
Mftte^fWis*  to  which  she  jB/raisediM. Mortality 
riftaken  ofl- aad  abei  is  amiyed  in  robes  of  righte- 
pu«hes»mlet  4ror  piety^heiiexaltcd  v(ortb^«tteQ4e 
;ypa^)M  fiSltf'wiHy 'lit. flwist/i-  said  Mm 'Hamilton, 
f 6  itllfe  violent  o£  our  emotion  over/ and  reflection 
will<  bring*  comfort  to  pur  aid."  "  We  hadMvainky 
#&G^red  ourselves  with  a  hopes"  crtedi  Mrs*  Hamit 
Jto»v  "that  so*; Nal liable  a.  life,  wouldufewte  teen 
longer  continued  to  us,as  she  bad<foufc  jn^^m- 
jHetsddier  six  tie  th- year ;  but  God's  wit^beu&one, 
<J^, has  seen,  fit  to  remove  her  from  a  tooubtc&Mpe 
W>fcW,  apd  translate  her  to  his  celostial  iiiigdom, 
^iik!  we  must  not  repine."-  •  \m  f  i\U  sjj  •*<*. 
Vj  TJhus  .passed  this  day  of  grief,  a  day \that  WMrid 
J0ver.be  held  sacred  by  thd  family  erf  this  deserving 
,woTO9tn«  •  When  we  think  of  .the  immense 'atoms 
which  thfe  affluent  so  wantonly  lavish  inUheipbiDp 
fif  retinue*  eqtfipage,  and  tlre^;  when  affeaeeAbe 
<|*tantity , of?  viands  which » form.  •  the  dinner  of  >o»e 
^picwi'je  in  high  life  ;•  and  consider,  kowmianypoor 
tfau&iJics  the  price ^ of  thin  expensive  entertainment 
might*  tf  properly*  applied,  redeem '  froofr  ttfa&  hec- 
4roi»  of  famine;  can  we,  foi ;  an  instant^  vender 
ihat  i  the  poor,  should  t  with  .  indignation'  look  on 
itbeuii  while  living, >$ikL<  foil cm  them  witto  apathy 
-wad  - more  than  silent  curses  . to  the.  tomb.  >  lihe 
arich  wonder  that  they  are  utihapjy^  yet  arangna- 
*ant  of  the  muse;  they  Income  more  extra vpgaet, 
•aftd'lheti'  expect  fe  licity-^  fatal  inis  take  J*  Wheh 
•oo  the  bed  qf  sickness,  when  theicipote  face»<wfe 
(turned  towards  the  wall, » arid i  death,  tfeaft^riin 
monster?  approaches  in  all  /has  terrors)  Ji*ei  tbfcr 
thfit  prayers^  of>  the  fatherless  or >tfeo«  widow 
*re o/iorad  ftr  a  thyo^e  qf  grace  in  tfenfrfceM, 


Iffibe*  thdy  d  id  ntbeyi  afire  wilaineuted  J » thtfisigh'df 
ieartfeit  sor  r owM-the  tear  tf <gratftttdfe**H?4be  wane, 
yefrmelanchotyrglow  of  admiration,  all— all)  are 

'>  rDwt'  those  whD,  temcbes  i  tmite  benevotenoey  to ' 
.mnk'!«ebhdeiceMTOB^  and  in:  exalted  stations  bs- 
comei  accessible  i  tan  4be>  calls<  'ef  hanianity*  a*e 
iowed'.and  revered  duriag  -Mfej  when  dead?  they 
rare'  deplored  with  the  tenderness  of  friendship; 
end  their  memory  cherished  <  with  >  delighti  «•  Vims 
/Was,  fit  with  Lady  JKllincourt ;  .  from  »  the  lb  west 
domestic  of  her  establishment  to  the;  bi^foetit 
.nobles/ofihetiarquaintaace.   Itimight  w>eft  be  said 
4if  faer*  fthat  she: was  a  Christian  indeed.    > '    ~ 
.  •!  The  inext  u&orningn  the,  Dutke-of  Albemarle 
icpkted  i  Pemb  wtoa  Abbey.  i«  The  Duchess  could 
\not;thiiik?of  idavringr. her  parents  and  the*  Eltin- 
courts  till  their  sorrow  was  a  little  abated.    She 
(wrote  3:  note:  to  Lariy Moraiagtan,  apoiog&ittg for 
nsohtmahig  absent  from  her,  but  representing  it  was 
<ir  f duty  owing  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
•arad  ito  the  i feelings  /of  the  survivors,  to  remain 
*Mfitb  tfapm . till  after  the  firaeral.    She  concluded, 
4>y  desiring' that,  she: would  consider  Darby  (Heme 
-as  hers,  and  act  as  the  mistress  of  it;     The  Duke 
coBveyed » this >  epistle;  it«was  received  byiLady 
.Mdraitagton  with  much,  concern.    She  knevV  bow 
-deeply  htor  friend*  was  affected)  and*  she  partici- 
pated ih  her  woe.     The  amiable  Lady  EllincOuit 
jvvookd  have  eocetised  the  attendance  sof  Fawny,  oa 
consideration  *  of  her)  personal  feelings ; *  bat  *  the 
Duchess  i of  Albemarle  never:  studied  her  own 
•feeHogs  when  there  was  a  probability  of  contrt- 
?buting  tt>  the  efcsd  of  another.     Death  wasa'roe- 
'laoefaoly  scene,  yet  she  fargot  the /pain  abiocoft- 
jsioned  to   hersfcl  f  in  the .  pleasure  it  afforded  .to 
-the  soul  of  the  depUrtedij  had  JLady  Elliaoount 
died' without  seeing  her,  sbe  coold  never  have 
haaxh  happy.    Those  veho  regard  the  sufferings  of 


tf{0  vaxjumm,m*  maxbx;  a&> 

tbejiwug,  apd  let  ifce»  jppcnmtej«a>b$ito  pre?ee» 

^i^,4^ey;  wx>*U4  boas!  ofiposBes^m^^eiwjifat 
^ftaw,  &  #wkwg;  of  Abe  'greye,  jrod  tbai&ep 

^jt^h^^ic^ftjo^natiife  aciihg  withib  them?** 
W3F >  ^ftttW  rfnrefe*  i  the.  treoquiHi  ty  i€rf  time  *&* 
bad  J^qt  a  tfevY  hwrs  *a  surpire,'  to  their  am* 
AhojiJUhflee  days  bad  elated i  fwte  ttedtttbatf 
l^cly  EUincour^  whea  M w.  ttai^owe^  tfofe  tofttib« 
*£  Eii)ilyf  paid  a  vii^it  qf  coadole^<re'bvJthbaflBi€tiA 
inhabitants  of  Pembentoft  Abbf  y ;  t  (this!  dttftyp  team* 
rnat  soawch  to  partake  in  the  gwewi^rief,  i»d 
pour  the  balm  of  comfort  into  tbto  fabai^oo&dierf 
^gbter^w  from  v  cur iosky  Ao  sea  tteJJncliats 
of.AlUieTOiM-Ie,  of  whose  beauty  tfhe  ibeiMiea&dl 
wucb  Jalk*  She  had  been,  extremely!  mortified 
upea  the  marriage  of  the.  lovely Faaq^jtfbom  her 
proved  spirit  bad  hoped  to  find  kid$ed»en  orphaav 
*ad  of  no,  consequeace ;  the  cR»&>  Wffljr  oof  3*b* 
bjtfth,  ,  aod  the  eel  at  she  iafterwerdai  made  dbi>  <tbe 
ftsJwnabi^jvorld,  instead  of  ^cwting^pteasttfe 
ja  >th#  bosom  of  this  haughty  ¥fomart,  ^smfcA^r 
epipep  %$  a  powerful  decree*  5*. A  aobddy^  mad 
«$*«*  u  ^cr^atttre.b^t  yesterday  dq^ndwttriopaD 
4be  ,$hpi5ity  of  th#  public,  all  of  #  t»dde&?  tfi$e 
jioti^d :,fry.  *  maD  in  simh  a  Jiigh  sphfefc*  and 
£fu?e$B$d  )ifc$  one  of  the  &rst  Indict im  th^IandijL  I 
jtar«  jay^s  all  a  fudge  nbaut  her  mother? .being 
e  d^ofrtda^t  of  the>  Soio^rtowij8v h^chedtiipiUy 
the*  ftctfiul  vvOfteh  herself  and»  sonm  of  tbstxfcyc*. 
pba»t$  ^bora  she  has  p^$  watted  to  fb^^eittfce 

^lehtale*,attd  tben>re^  hte&mpkm 

egsily)  (taped*.  *M y  daughter  .Eimil^^aijfe  prfa 
^iwaye  prejudiced  *p  favto  ^#*he  c&Mtf?..iitoi 
take*  ?j^er  hear  fatb^.  f^o^  paw*/bft  ^H 
40f»e&>  ao  igttooiiakrttt  <mdfo*s«tt^tij*  !?**■« 
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Afeeoarte  *tfc  <beM  ttfth 
«ie  of  her  ^altftifteiecfetfes*  whose  fgtibffl&iiSaafc 
cotwespou^d  ^*it*i  h«p  'owq.  '  »•  Yet  ntftWrtks* 
and  sbe,.  «**be«ldoliktf<*(J  oft*aW  aXfJefetf^t'tee 
doll  Atey  «»ke  «w?eh  a-pamde  wfth.J  *Ii(**efej>tt 
tnygetf  *  judge'  of'  beauty,  dhd^nonfe  cJari'lPeWdet' 
H>  meter  jfcHtiee/'  puftaed*  fha  aUtogftntW  **.  B&m 
fewe,  i  *  Ahj  bati"  raplfed  jMW.oO©*bl^Wrf,"*vft» 
d*atyocal  arotfet  "if report te41a  twith.yotf  wodiW 
baw  no  fbom  to  oriticise  Ihtffe;  foFsbet4sJthe  peid 
feet paragon  «f ■  feiHMiirte  cfaafnts A  • *•  Ifteo.  «h^ ft 
more  thaw  ever  woman  was  befoife'her,1"  festfititd 
Mm;  Bariowe,  try tng  to  screw  up  her  motith,  4h*t 
was  toatifttaHy  Ofa  prodigious  length,  Bd^*^nfiwi^ 
wrthraafotamiapite.    The  passion  6f  mtriosifcyv 
hotv**>eit,  ^welta  move  or  leas  in  wotoiUV;  ah« 
greur  more* 'ail 4  more  inquisitite  to  behold  OfW 
beroihe^  b* t  it  taa*  *ot  aiaudable  iiMjuisttiVettesa* 
baft  9iw  hniieti  to  the  habit  of  going  into  public, 
she  rmight,  JtaMe  seen  her  frequently;  bat  M*. 
Bwtawty>b4iog  */  a  very  different  tornftom  hef^ 
tttf,  he  warf  fond  df  a  retired  life,  -and  she  tta* 
coasdraroed  te  affect  an  accordance  wHh'hfe 
prbctptasv  though  she  inwardly  d&pised  them; 
when*  Jbady  EIHacsurt  died*  and  th#  Bt^hesr 
wa*  at  the  Abb^y,  she  though*  she'had  *ffcin 
opportunity  jrf  having  ir  sight  of  hen  *  Accofd*- 
ingly  4fo»>0ftme,  and  was*  JBtrettaced  to  f  antiy?. 
She  addwefced  her>  with- an  air  «tf  toi^lafti^fefet 
aadaf^pleti^ndingtosympatW^e  with  Wiirlfefc 
l^ss  she  bad  *wtained*  ahe  -said,  <€ ifoui«Grtte<i 
^as,  if  I  fecelledt}  the  cotopanian'Of  »my  ^attghtev 
a*  achdol,"  i  The  Duchesa  amweh*^  in  »tfc&  'aflfri 
»ati*e,i4Mfeigv "  that  ^^ati^^n'tw1  happy  to 
e*g**et  the  cwto  aieetii>»8  trf  hter  Mfear>  ifibrily, 
mid  that  ajto*aw^ft^h@£^ 
Mre. fits)***  ttfcftnfeyed '  her  frote  *op  t^,toe(r>atid 
fek th*irittferarii i^mf  raakUng»4a  tar  acmfc  a»>si*e 
e**ki  n<rt  t^^dlWowl€dffii|f  thirt  i^  wwttee 


irftfst  bfeafttiftrl  trf  women^ tlM^^^bfc  lit  ttft«  swile 
ftistadt* 'ifras  angry  w&'baftelf:  *ta'*»ffking<  the 
decoration.    Th^  Di^e&'ttatP&t* Jtoin-  prepos^ 
sensed  in  tier  favor ;  tbfcn*  wa*  nbttoug  to  attract 
in  fibr  ^letyortriieofc ;  btoty  a&  1he4Mtbc*iof  her  b*- 
Ibv'ed  ISitafly,  she  tfisfred't6  treafcheri*iiji:reapee4y 
&rrcP,  if  jJ6s«fibt4,  *0'  try  toveste*m  ber>;>  the»fotter 
point  it  was  riots^o>iea*y  *eiimoeeedi<Hi;'th£  former 
could  be  no  difficulty  to  the  refined  manners  of 
the  polished  Duchess  of  Albemarle.    *To  Mrs. 
Hamilton  she  was  civil,  but  no  more ;  they  were 
both  too   handsome  to  share  an   interst  in   the 
heart .  of  a   woman   resembling    Mrs.   Barlowe. 
She  did  not  make  a  very  long  stay.    She  had  ac- 
complished her  desire,  and  material  tenderness 
was  npt  strong  enough  to  induce  her  to  -prolong 
her  visit.     So  singularly  depraved  was  this  un- 
happy being,  that  become  her  husband  had  ex- 
tolled 'the  charms  of  Lady  Albemarle,  and  she 
knew  sometimes  called  Tit  Darby  Houses  she  Aad 
not  hesitated  to  suspect;  sunt  evet*  accuse  him  of 
harbouring  an  improper  attachment  for  her.     It 
is  needless  to' state  that  the  despised  so  gross  atr 
insinuations* ' To  sav  (bat  beloved  his  wife, would 
be  to  assert  sd  roost  an  impossibility,  *s » her-  dis- 
position was  tob  unamiable>tb  eitjrer  kwe,  or  ft  d  rait 
of  being  lovecfe;  but  to  say  that*  he>wgs  -a.  >go<*4 
htvsband,  i*  too  more  than  strictly  4he  trftth ;  t?e 
indulged  <h*6  lady  in$ every  thing  that  Jftei*  caprice 
ckfftanded  ds  to  dress  and  keeping  4hat  pomp^u? 
sfceplfeasedi  theoniyuestsaint  was  her  abetaiuing 
'from  public  piacesu,  $he  *b*d  plefttyr^of  money, 
aad*no  maiiKW«is  everamtre  constants  His ^har^cv 
ter  has  been;  admired*  respecting  th$j .  lovely,  ^once 
Fatherless  £aany.    His  conducts  ooftceroiag  4wr 
Wtts*  itcble, «nwl  no wortBajt^h«bi$t|>iyvWas  ^^led, 
heiparticipatedinrthenw^effigud  jojfr*hat?«vasm*ao^ 
f60tediot»  the  ^occamo^  Jitie  v^hiflfteeK^feithar, 
tfeeeefote  aould  ioo^c^)^  a  ^h^%.to&im^.QA  • 


writtgp  pasajmahdii  taftbifta*&  .  Aft^r ^  ^^^ 
^wfth  tfadoDttthea*. 4lie  -latter  nmwMSh^fl1,  W^ 

«B  PembertM  rAbbey*  .  bwiftg 

''   !      :,'-»*     '    i    -J.   "'J!it:>i.-..';»  »\«t  -i#{    (if'i<,<) 

"^•-     '     '■•     ->"<>. M    Mr      -■     :;    /.'/     ,    >[;-■/  ;.(U   .i,rr...,fjsf 
•J.  -  OIM  ci    T%  90UAPTER    M.  \       '  '      V.il   "Sir 

3T&>  fuu®*al+~GoQdnes$,  of  JL&rd  Etfimowt*  mi 
"»  most  dnrious  surprise. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  from  thifr 
period  till  the  day  on  which  the  funeral  of  li»£ 
departed  JLady  Elitneourt  was  <to;be  aokmnigod. 
Oh'  thfct  day  the  tobat  of  grief  were  *Hidj&  dis- 
played; they  added  to  the  soaafor**{qtearanae^ 
the  Abbey,  and  its  ftow  forlorn  pos^s^&jfc-rreywjr 
eye  sfreaafed  with  tearg-^—every  heart  was  tW  habi- 
tation <rf  woe.  The'  tag  Avenues  to  tite.iwwe 
'rtpefofc  crowded  by  a  ooaeeaiaa  of  tfteftdafctft,  wfc* 
were  •  to  folttor  the  w*eping  paocesfeiomi  >Tw»  fc*H 
beg&n  ite ;  deep  fdti69aV  kmefh  Tftdtoei^miftgia 
were  bectipied  ifith  *^e  retatiooaAttri  partkulw 
friend#of  the  dfeti*M*L  In  the<fint  wem*!***! 
S&infccKir*  Hit,  Hamilton,  4te DnJaetrf  Alkmamk 
atod  Mfr.'Barfotfei  Ij^ttoadtnarafti^^ 
in  no1  fece  *efe-  thfe  tokcoa  of  sorrow  wapaeaaed 
sfrcmger  than  In  his.  Shfe  wte  the  only  Mfflod/ to , 
No,  22.  3  s 
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if  hom  be  could  porcr  .forth :  his  complaiuts  and 
find  a*  soothing-  balm <j  in  her  he  lost  his  avery 
consolation.  [Fifty  carriages  belonging  to  the 
nobility  ahd<  gentry  followed  >the'm<*fl*Tiers.:  <<  The 
servants  of  the  lamented  Lady  Ell  in  court,  and 
ih&  floor  -who  bad  oft  experienced  the>effefcts'flf 
her  bouttty,  fortaed  a  cavalcade  on  each  sides 
crowds  of  attendants  closed  the  tnelanchdly  train- 
The  whole  was  conducted  with  elegant  magnifi- 
cence, but  suitable  decorum.  It  was  a  rnile  and 
a  half  to  the  Abbfey  Church,  whither  they  slowly 
proceeded.  She  was  interred  in  the  family  vault* 
and  a  splendid  mausoleum  was  erected  to  her 
memory,  on  which  was  Engraved  the  following 
inscription : — 

t  •  *  ■ 

•  .      • ,    *  :  .  .^ 

Here  lietb,  the  las*  mortal  relics  «. 

of  Louisa  Frances*  Lady  Dowager  Ellincourt, 
who  departed  this  life,  fn  the  60th  year  of  her  age, 
on  Monday,  September  the.  9th,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  LT$H  _  - 
fbe  was   adored   by   her  numerous  relations   for  the  many,  emi- 
nent Virtues  by  which  her  character'  ttas  distinguished, ' 
and  esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance. 
To  the  poor  a  universal  friend;  the  defender 
of  (he  fatherless,  and  comforter  of  the 

widow*  .  Peace  eternal  be  to  her      .         ,      ^ 
sacred  Manes. 


Jj 


•  i 


■  O  'scfepMlffdm  life  !  O,  safe  en  that  calm  store,  • ; 
lyhere  sio^.and  pain,  and  pasaiou,are  no  more  I  r 

What  never  wealth  could  buy,  nor  power  decree,  ' 
vRegard  and  Pity  wait  siucere  on  tbeer  ■  .     >  •  ,./ 

So  soft  remembrance  drops  a  pious  tear,       t  .  , 

And  "holy  friendship  stands  a  mourner  here. 

•  •  The  last  mournful  obsequies  were  perforated 
bythe  Rev;  Dr.  Woodward,  who  gaxe  -out,  that 
on  the  nexfr  Sabbath  he  should  preath  bifer  funeral 
gevmon*  when  her  relatives  would  then' be  ablet<J 
attend.  The  ceremony  was  truly  grand  »and  \w- 
pressive;  it  sdemfcd  td  inspire,  those  ass&fcbled  on 
the;oceasion  with  seiftiine&ts  of  awe  and  revereiiee 
they  w*?re  unaccustomed  to*  feet;  being  at  ^n  end, 
they  returned  in  the  same  order  they 'had  set  <wt; 
rru-,  ladies  of  the  family  awaited'  their  arrival  m 
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an  apart  meat  where :  ;tbey  •  had  met  together .„  to 
condyle,  and.  the  day  wa&  spent  m  tears  and 
lamentations*.  Mrs,  Bartowe  had  been  invited ; 
she  would  gladly  have  declined  .the  iimt^tiQtii  hut 
as.  her  husband  was  one  of  tl>e  mou^e^s,  ^aiui/she 
stood  in  a  degree  of  relationships  the  EHincxjm-rta, 
she  could  not  .very  well  .  refuses  jtheiie  was  jw>  dan*- 
ger .  of  her  spirits  being  s  affected  for*  they  were 
impregnable  to  the.  finer  feelings,  >    .  —  ,; 

Thus  passed  a  week,  and  on  Sundayrthe  whole 
party  repaired  to  church,  to  hear  the  funeral  sprt 
mon  of  the  beloved  Lady  Ellincourt.  J)r.  Woodr 
ward  eulogized  with  much  feeling,  warmth  ana 
pathos,  on  the  merits  of  her.  who  had  so  recently 
been  committed  to  the  cold  silent  tonjb;.  he^esr 
cribed  her  as  the  pattern  of  female  excellence; 
and  proposed  her  as  an  example  for  the  fair  sex. 
Not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen*  during  this  com- 
mentary on  the  virtues  of  a  woman  so  much  res- 
pected by  those  who  knew  her.  Her  sweet  affable 
deportment  had  secured  her  the  affections  of 
every  class ;  and  to  provOv  whether  a  person  is 
really  worthy  of  estimation,  is  to  enquire  into  the 
character  they  bear  amongst  the  poor ;  if  they 
speak  with  energy  of  their  past  amiable  qualities, 
and  drop  a  tear  o'er  their  graves,  we,  cannot  doubt 
that  they  were  deserving  of  the  applause  bestowed. 
But  if  the  riqh  alone  bewail  their  loss;  if  the 
countenances  of.  the  poor  are  unmoved,  and  their 
tongues  are  auly  exerted  to  declaim  against  .the 
deceased,  rest  assured,  their  goodness  was'  only 
in  the  name ;  had  it  existed  in  the  heart,  gratitude 
would  have. drawn  a  sigh  frow  these  dependant* 
on  public  bounty.  .     .    ,<      • 

The  .service  being  over;  the  family  returned  to 
the  Abbey,  and  the  next  morning,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  took  leave  of  it?,  beloved,  at  present  un* 
happy  resided     They  felt  themselves  necessU 


V 


tated  to  ha^^eOi^baefe  tojterby  Uevmt  ttot  fi*y 
promised  in*  the  ceurae.  i>f  a  tew  <veek&  toi  pny 
tkjein  *  another.  *j&k«  ;  The  Ihich^sa  f;*t .  parting, 
eoijbraced  her  mother  afed/her  dear  Emily,  and* 
implored  them,  to  be  as  reconciled  as  they  could 
to  $foe  Diving  will*  Lord  Ell»^urt-««med^tf 
possible,  to  receive  a  larger  share  of  affliction^ 
thane^n  Mrs.  Hamilton  or  Emiiy ;  he  had1  loved! 
hjs  mother  witfr  jm  affection^  almost  unequalled, 
and  his  passions  were  of  that  ardent  nature, 
that  they  were  not  easily  appeaseid-+hte  native 
good  sense*  however,  was  its  owji  operator*  afc  is 
often  the  cape.  Arguments .  held  with  timselves 
frequently  prove  more  efficacious  than  those  die* 
tated  J3ji  another.  He  evinced  .  eweify  ofrtibtic  as 
v^U,  as  private  respect,  to  the  raemoryrofc^wi re- 
vered relative;  he  retained  all  the  old!  dorftssfctes 
who  had  served  in  the  family  for  a  number  of 
years,  except >  one;  that  was  the  butler,  (Mr. 
Norris,  who  had  been  in  that  ,capaeky  urfwafcds  of 
forty  years,  and  was  now  turned  of  four-seoite; 
by  reason  of  his  infirmities,  he  was  incapable  of 
holding  it  any  longer,  and  he  begged  permission  to 
retire.  Lord  Ellincourt  told  him,  that  he  was 
sensible,,  at  his  age,  it  was  very  unfit  he  should 
have  any  office  to  thiqk  of,  but  that  he  had  acted 
with  so  much  priidence  and  proprieties 
since  foe  had  been  in  the  service,  of  kadyt'JJHifc* 
court,  that  if  he  liked  his  situation,  ha  was 
welcome  to  remain  in  i%  without  undergoing 
any,  farther  fatigue.  "Mo,  my  Lcp.rd,"  said  the 
poor  man,,  overjoyed  at  such  a  mark  of  fivofr, 
"you  ase  the  best  of  gentlemen,  and  I  shall 
always  in  gratitude  he  bound  to  pmy  for  you  z 
but  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  becoming  a  fcur- 
then  to  so  good  a  master— if  I  am  past  doing 
service,  I  will  not  be  an  encumbrance.  lbavet 
^y  my  industry,  amassed  wages  enough  to  sup- 
port me  decently  for  the  little  while  I  have  to  live, 


butt  will  endea^a^  feta}  ahd  ^ftfeihySefr^ 
useful  as  1*  can/'tSil^btir^o^dshr^  has{s£#nre<** 
another  servant."  >  4  'Hdttest  creature,*  said*  Iitffrf^ 

Ellincourt,  "well  isiay the?  Bay,;hbhfesty  ■iS*;!*-; 

own  inward,  £ince  no 'jewel  is  eqb#l  to  ifc'r'°ff£: 
did  trot  apprise  him  with  his  iutentfbns  ctinceWtfng 
him,  ad  he  feared;  iris  up^ig[ht  p?itifeipWs  ^oultf 
defeat  his  purpose,  but  cotfseritihg*  t&  his  wM^s;1 
he  dismissed  him.  As  soon  aa&e  had  quitted  hSi 
present,  this  worthy  boblettf&ir  ordered  fits  car- 
riage, and  taking  a  ride  ronnd  the  cibuiitr Jr,  fit? 
fixed  his  eyebpotf  a  cottage,  pleag&toHy  situated  ;i 
it  was  tO'let  He  flighted;  and  surveyed  it ;%  it  Cbii^ 
sisted  of  two  apartments  ori  the  ground  flobiVar' 
comfortable  bed-rooitt  up  stairs,- a  good  KitchWAi 
a  pantry,  a  eow-hbase,  and  a  large  &aitfeif/weff 
stocked  with  vegetables;  He  instantly  hired  it'ofi 
reasonable  terms;  and  returned  home,  hfer  heaitf 
considerably  tightened  Of  its  Weight  of  sorriwy 
by  reflecting  that  he*  had  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  a  fellow  creature.  He  then  Wrote!  to 
London  to  his  banker,  ordering  him  to  make  over 
the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  the  £aid 
Thomas  Norris;  Having  so  acted,  he  acquainted 
thi^  valuable  servant  with  what  he  had  done  tor 
him.  "You  tell  me,  my  friend,"  saitf  hef,  u  QUA 
you  have  sated  money.  I  dud  glad  to  hear  rt, 
but  alihobgli  you  haVe  no  wife  surviving;  yob  niiy 
have  some  dear  relative,  that  you  eckiM  ^tt  t6  life 
kind  to,  or  to  leave  a  trifle  of  money  at'  yourdfe- 
cease.  If  so,  preserve  the  fruits  of  your  virtiiousi 
industry.  The  pittance  I  have  mentioned  will 
enable  youv  to  live;  you  shall  be  rent  free,  and, 
you  will  find  plenty  of  pig;s,  poultry,  ahd  kine 
on  the  grounds  Of  the  cottage  I  design  for  you.** 
To  describe  the  surprise,  the  grateful  joy  of 
the  faithful  Norris,  as  he  listened  to  this  detail, 
would  be  beyond  the'  power  of  mortals ;  it  pro- 
duced such  an'  effect,  that  he  fell  prostrate  at  the 
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f^t;o£  his  master,  aqtf  ^obb^,  wftblei  Ao.  wtfier 
a  word 4  Lord  -EJlUncourtt  raided  hin>  fro^ti^ 
g^pun^.  '<0,  my  master/'  he  cried,",  $b,  uojj 
waste*.",  .  "  Why  are, you  thus  affected,!' ^V^.ibw 
lordship, "  have  I  done  any  ttriqg, mw$,tltfw 
ypi|^  Jqpg  continued  services  ami  strict.  fi4^Mfi 
g^§  >°M  a  Wle  t»  expect?  It  is  me#t,t hat  years 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  labours  qf ;,yqnthi 
ypu  deserve  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life^p^ypflj! 
latter,  days,  a#d  you  shall  enjpy  them."  fi& 
saying,  be  jyarmly  shook  him  by  the  hand,  v&k- 
iog  he  might  be  spared  for  some  years,  to  inhabit 
hi^  rural  abode.  "You. are,  indeed  a  hw#,;"?&i 
plied  Mr,  Norris ;  "  true,  is  the  learned,  Mjj.  £ope'& 
observation,^  that  worth  makes,  the  man,  and  .$rjaqk 
of  it  the  fellow.'  You  have  proved ;  your  iptrjosic 
ifprth',  by  youjc  benevolence  to  aa  aged  maq*,a?<i 
God  Almighty  will  I  hope  ble$s  yoiy  JL*prdsliijp."i,i. 
'  ibrd  ^Ilincourt  quitted  him,  overwhelm^, 
with  his  prayers  s^nd,  thanks.  Would  you  bplC^d 
like  hipi,  study  to  behave  like  him;  npt*,fhaA 
study  will  form  a  heart,  for  if  God  has  not  b??ft 
pleased  to  give  one,  no  mortal  sendeayours  will 
ever  acquire  it.  The  heart  is  the  seat  of  either 
virtue. or  yicq.r  Knowledge  lies  in  , the  br^iq— 
but  goodness,  or,  its  reverse,  is  in  thetbreast  of 
maiji.  The  most  sensible ,  people  ^epfijen'tlie 
ipost  wicked ;  for  thisreason,  if  they  are,  cji^po^d 
to  evij,  being  endued  \\ith  a  fine  u^derstauaipg, 
thefy  have  double  .opportunities  to  ^6  mischief ;  tan 
igppranj  creature  has  not  the  pojver  of,  concerting 
schemes  for  the  acc6raplisha^ent,of ..aepperate 
undertakings.  But  one  posse^t,  of  wi^on^.if  he- 
has  devoted  it  to  bad  purposes,  is  qrafty*  full,  of 
contrivance,  and  ready  to  aid  iij  aqy  plftt.  jEpr,^© 
completion  of  his  vile  machinations,  A  .^ery  sen- 
sible person,  of  either  se:$,  is  gener^lyjefitremejy 
amiable,  or  famed  for  . avowed  dishonor,— $ei4<W 
do  we  observe  them  between  tbe  two  px^re*11*^ 
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Thctee  who  mofyete  atniAMte^  direction,  neither 
rashirig  into  guilt  arid  idle  dissipation,  'or  lrtitig'  iA 
th£  pt actise  df  fevery  if  irttief,  'are  gifted,  it  isJ  Isaiili 
itfith  fc  rhodelfate J  capacity,  And  not  without  hotictfr 
a?Me  principles.1  But' it  must  be  borne  in  m&noty*, 
that' 1$  wevei*  some  may  strive!  to  exilt  sudh  ith^i 
racfeW,  the*  lifaW  hearted  m  virtue^  cause;  art  riibi'e? , 
fo ■ ' be  'dreaded,  than  thos^  who  plunge'  :  dd6p£&t 
into  etfery  sink  of' vice  and'  di§ktoation.:  Wei* 
half  forhaed  and  palliating'  pmtciples  corttf- 
nuaWy  lay  them  open  td  temptation;  making th^ht 
more  ready  to  liftten  to  the  suggestions  of  theife 
passiorts,  than  the1  torde  bf  reason. '  He  who M  etf- 
.dcftred  with  strong  intellect,  but  perVerts  the'  i*lft? 
of  ^fte1  "Creata*  tb  vile  piirpbses,  becomes!  known 
ftf  tfte  ;i#oMd' as'a  vieibus  character!,  and  iftay  b£ 
aMidfed:*  1'he  hAlf'Nirthous— bfe  wlib  re'ffiilalfes 
'hifir1  Vide*1 -bjr  /cbl'd  calculation,  is  as  the1  snake  in 
t\\&  grates,  arid  stings  when  all  seems' Secbrd.'  'The 
iftoderatety  virtuotis  r§  in  society  What  the  hike 
Warto'te^n  r&Hgioii — ithere  there  krfe  grekt  parts, 
th'efe  is  a  grekttr  felevatiohn  'bf' ideas;  atfd  they 
ititrst  be  either  displayed' in  a1  good   br  a  bad 

'ThciieitiBKitiori  bf  hotd  '  Ettincpurt  vvai'to rjfoto-. 
vide^lbr'the'-pocfr  Jterii^ibriers,  whom'  h^MmbtHer 
had  tendered  assistance'  to  in  thfeir  distress.  "For 
*  sevfeM "  bf  thetri,' ' he  bufltf ' some  aim's  hbltees,  pat 
ting  'each  fenriiy' Into  ' possession'  of  one';1  muff' 
making  fchetfi  'perfectly*  cAfhFdi*dtiW,,lbr','l4ie  re- 
mairtder^f theif fekifetehces.K  Ih  shbrt,:he  Was  the 
universal  relifever  of  indigence,  and .  the  dohde^  * 
scerisiori  with  wfridh  heinquired  into  base's  of ba- 
latnity;  enh&ticed  ^jfche"  viloe  bf  his  gifts  tenfold: 
Abouttliis'tiifte/'at'friyiid  krriVed  fVon*  Paris*,'  whom 
h#  hail  vnot  seen  fbr'teh  y&u's,  haViiig  been  hur- 
rted  t6;*thWt  Cb.u'fjtry,  btf  business  of  the' highest 
impbVtancb.'  This  was  Sir  Henry  ^mbersldy..  He 
had  negotiated  tile  affair  he  went  upon,  and  now 
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jg^urned  elated  with  bis  soecettk  Hehafteofed  kff- 
raediately  to  the  Abbey,  a*  he  was  iatpetftttt  to  see 
Lord  Elliaceurt,  for  whom  he  had  a  warn*  regard. 
His  joy  was,  ho  wer$iv  a  little  damped*  o»  learning 
the  loss  he  had  sustained ;  he  condoled  wteh  him  m 
language  most  aflec ting.  Bu*oatei»gaeqtoi»t<$d 
with  his  nuptials,  and  introduced  to  the  lovely  fair 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  bride*  he  congratu- 
lated him  cm  the  blus£»l  event,  a*d  wished  him 
many  years  of  uninterrupted  happiness*  SirH%n$y 
Ambersley  was,  I  mast  inform  my  readers,  ttfft  the 
.only  person  who  bad  come  ftou  abroad,  and  was 
desirous  of  an  interview  with  Lord  EMmceurt 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  lady,  who*  though  jaafrt 
the  prime  of  life,  was  still  handsome*  She  had 
long  been  tenderly  attached  to  Lord  Kllimttor% 
and  he  had  once  loved  her  with  ao  affection  the 
juost  fervent  Once,  did  I  say?  >  it* had  -aevtir 
.been  eradicated  from  his  breast;  its  streagthr  had 
jrather  been  confirmed  by  their  separation. 

Methinks  I  see  the  reader  start,  look  pozzled, 
and  perhaps  heave  a  sigh  for  poor  Emily.  Go  on, 
my  friends,  be  assured  poor  Emily  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  made  jealous  by  the  allurements  of  this 
innocent  female.  .  Since  she  wa*  neither  'more  or 
Jess  than  the  identical  little  Fanny  whom  Ihs  Lord- 
ship lost  so'  many  years  before.  She  actually 
came  from  France  under  the  escort  of  Sir  Henry. 
By  what  means  (die  was  carried  on t  of  her  native 
Jand  is  by e-aud-bye  to  be  told.  Sk  Henry  had  in- 
tended to  have  a  bit  of  fun  about  the  dog  before  he 
introduced  her  to  his  Lordship;  but  finding  this 
to  be  an  unseasonable  period  for  jokes,  he,  after  the 
most  important  conversation  Was  over,  raked /him 
if  he  had  forgot  the  little  animal  they  had  oil(te 
had  such  sport  about  "  No,"  aiiswered  he,  u  I 
have  not  forgot  her,  I  have  often  wished  I  could 
find  her;  but  I  despair  of  it  after  safch  a.kogth  of 
time."    <4  Dp  not  despair,"  said  Sir  Henry,  u  for  I 
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tavefotittd  her,  and  eon  restore  her  toyool*  *  Are 
yo*  hoaxing  me?*  returned  Lord  EtHwcourt, 
viewing  him  atts*ti«ty.  •  »  No,  ittteed/'  replied 
&ir  Henry,  "this;  is  not  a  time  for  h<m*ing;  '  I 
have  really  got  the  dog,  and  be  rang  the  bell  for  a 
servaat  Ob  one*  appearing,  he  ordered  him  to 
£0  to  his  carriage,  and  bring  the  spaniel  that  was 
in  it  He  obeyed.  As  soon  as  he  entered  with 
her,  the  animal*  who  knew  her  matter,  sprang  6wt 
of  bis  arms,  and  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  Lord 
Ellmcourt  in  a  fit  She  was  instantly  picked  up, 
and  presently  restored  to  animation ;  on  which  she 
was  caressed  by  her  master  in  the  kindest  manner. 
She  wagged  her  tail,  and  began  tb  exhibit  every 
sign  of  exultation.  There  is  no  quadruped  so  sa- 
gacious as  dogs  ;-*-tbey  never  forget  good*  treat- 
ment, and  as  seldom  remember  bad.  They  art 
noble  and  loving  in  their  dispositions,  fraught  with 
the  BAost  acute  sensibility,  and  ready  on  every  oc- 
casion to. testify  their  zefcl  in  our  cause.  Lord 
Ellmcourt  became  eager  to  know  the  story  of  the 
little  Fanny,  and  how  she  had  been  conveyed 
abroad.  Do  you  remember,*  said  Sir  Henry, 
11  Jack  Robertson,  the  servant  whom  you  dismissed 
a  few  months  before  I  embarked  for  France,  on 
suspicion  of  purloining  plate;  but  the  fact  was 
never  clearly  proved ."  "  Very  well,"  answetial 
Lord  Ettfticourt.  4i  He  then  stole  your  dog;*  re- 
sumedSir  Heory.  "  1  cannot  say  whether  he  wa* 
a  phraderer  m  any  thing  else  or  not ;  but  knowing 
your  attachment  to  it,  a  brutal  desire  of  revenge 
for  theimpeachment  of  his  character,  as  he  termed 
it,  prompted  him  to  deprive  a  defenceless  animal 
of  her  protector.  He  took  her  to  France,  and  had 
been  there  four  months  when  I  reached  that  place, 
I  was  na  stranger,  either  tothe^etfsons  of  thesdr- 
*ant  or  the  dog,  therefore  immediately  identified 
them  both.  He  strove  to  evade  my  questions,  but 
could  not  dispute  my  authority  as  to  Fan.  Whea 
2*  3t 
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I  called  her  by  he*  name;  she  showed  by  her  Uf' 
riou£  gesticulations  that  she  understood  me*  In 
short,  I  insisted  upon  his  giving  her  up,  or  I  would 
expose  him  to  the-  vindictive  sentence  of  the  law 
fcr  the  robbery  he  had  been  accused  of  when  in 
England.  He  did  not  offer  to  justify  his  past  can* 
duct,' but  quietly  resigned  the  dog.  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  returned  to  England  without  delay, 
but  it  was  impossible;  the  nature  of  iny  affairs  re- 
quired that  I  should  continue  abroad..  I  have 
taken  great  care  of  Fanny  however,  and  am  glad 
10  find  she  knows  your  Lordship/'  Lord ,  EHin- 
court  thanked  -him  for.  his  considerate :  attention, 
and  again  renewed  his  endearments  to  bis  ;fe  you  rite, 
vrhose  eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  The  conversa- 
tion changed.  Sir  Henry  asked  if  j  Colonel  Ross 
:was  in  London*  "  He  is  in,  heaven,  or  theotW 
place,"  answered  Lord  ElliflCQurt?  Sir  JElepry 
started.  u  It  is  very  true,"  he  pursued*  a#d  in- 
fetantly  related  the  manner  of  his  death*  with  &Q$ne 
coincident  circumstances  attending  it  Sir  Hsary 
was  much  shocked, on  hearing  so  sad  an,  account. 
u  I  always  thought  him. a  wicked  fellow,"  said  he, 
*'  but'  I  hoped  that  by  this  time,  he  *was  reformed," 

II  I  beRevg,"  replied  Lord  Elltncourt,  that  his  re- 
pentance was  at  last  sincere,  but  he  seemed  Jo 
have  devoted  himself  to  destruction,  and  bis  beha- 
viour to  my  amiable  coufein  was  barbarotffuto  a  4*e- 
gree."    Surprised  as  was  Sir  Henry,  at  this  rela- 
tittiv  there  was  an  event  that  remained  to  be  mi- 
folcfed  to  him  of  a  far  more  astonishing, mature ; 
this  was  the  history  of  the  lovely  Fanny  vsfto  had 
been  the  occasion  of  so  much  merriment     Lord 
El  tin  court  revealed  the  story  of  her  birth,  a**d  her 
union  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,,  concluding  by 
affirming  her  to  be  the  moat  deserving  of.  WvOwen. 
*•  I  am  amazed,  indeed/'  returned  Sjr  Henry,  ",yet 
I  rmist  confess  there  was  an  air .  of  dignity  in .  her, 
even  then,  that  denoted  something  more  than.ordi- 
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hary;  is  she  as  beautiful  as  when  a  child?"  Fifty 
times  more  so,  if  that  can  be  imagined,''  cried  Lord 
I311in<5ourt  with  energy.  "  She  is  divinely  hand* 
some,  but  it  is  her  mind,*  Ambersley,  that  has 
raised  her  to  her  present  station.  My  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  would  never^bave  married  a 
woman,  let  her  beauty  have  been  ever  90  transcen* 
dant,  had  she  not  been  endowed  with- those  rarer 
accomplishments  that  the  mirkl  produce.  Personal 
charms  soon  fade,  but  internal  perfections  are  more 
durable.",  M  In  troth  they  are,"  replied  Sir 
Henry,  "but  justly  do  you  call  them  rare,  fori 
have  proved  them  such.  I  was:  nearly  being 
caught  myself  whilst  in  Paris;  but*  thank  heaven, 
I  escaped  the  tioose."  "  Are  you  the®  heart- 
whole  as  well  as  hand-whole  ?"  said  Lord  Ellin- 
court:  "lam,"  Sir  Henry  resumed.  "  In.  my 
travels  I  met  with  a  young  French  woman,  whose 
bright  attractions  quickly  won  upon  my  souk  I 
pfcid  tny  addresses  to  her;  she  returned  my  de- 
clarations of  love,  and  wejwrare  on  the  eve  of 'mar- 
riage. A  few  days,  however,  before  the  Wedding 
was  appointed  to  take  place,  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  hear  that  she  was  a  noted  woman  of  in- 
trigue, and  wanted  %o  get  married  to  the  first  man 
of  rank  that  would  make  her  the  offer.  I  should, 
therefore,  have  been  the  tool  of  .her  pleasures,  in- 
stead of  thfe  husband  of  her  choice.  I  call  it  good 
fortune,  because  it  preserved  me  from  ruin.  I  in- 
stantly waited  upon  the  lady,  and  told  her.I  thpught 
she  had  great  merit  for  her  contrivances**  but  that 
for  once  the  biter  had  been  bit.  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  her  most  humble  servant.  She  answered 
me  only  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  and  I  never 
saw  her  after.  I  was  very  mortified,  as  you  may 
suppose,  at  being  so  near  made  the  dupe  of  an  art- 
ful and  designing  female;  but  1  can  assure  you, 
that  was  the  only  sensation. of  concern  I  expe- 
rienced.   I  was  not  sufficiently  in  love  to  break 
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HOT, beaffcabout  the  perfidy  «of  my . mistress."    «: I 
cannot  thiul^r  ^riftd  Lord  Eltift&ourt,  "whateooM 
j*r§pi>sp0as  you  for  a  moment  to  hoye  an  idea  of 
WWrp<y*og  a  Jfoueiguer*  sueh  plenty,  .of  English  bean- 
$38  as  yon  may  daily  see/'    "Ah,  but,"  said  Sir 
Sejnjif,,,"  I  lfnew.I  was  doomed*  ta  dwell  on  fo- 
reign shares,  for,  such  a  lapse  of  timet  that  I  almost 
feared  I .  might  die  a  bachelor ;    and  tbe  bare 
thought  of  tbat  is  insupportable.      Whenever  I 
bear  of  a  man  dywg  single*  unless  be  is  quite  a 
youth,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  was  something 
so  disagreeable  in  him  no  woman:  would  venture 
tp  accept  hira ;  and  now  how  shockingly,  one's  va- 
nity would.be  humbled  to  have  that  said  of  one 
after  one  6  decease."  Lord  EUincourt  could  havdly 
forbear  smiling  at  this  discussion;  hey  however, 
congratulated  his  friend  <m  his  return  to  England, 
and  wished  he  might  soon  find  a  lady  with  wham 
there  might  be  a  prospect  of  happiness  in  .the  snap 
trimonial  state."    With  this  concluding  observa* 
tien  they  for  the. present  took  leave. . 


<  *♦ . 
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Conclusion. 

When  the  Duchess  returned  to  Darby  Hooset 
ir  Everard  and  Lady  Moroington  were  taking  a 
walk  in  the  beautifiil  gardens  that  surrounded  thrc 
elegant  mansion.     Thither  the  Duke  aud  his  bride 
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hastened  to  meet  them.  Their  first  salutations 
were  mournful.  Amelia's  countenance  wore  not 
the  playful  stoile-it  toas  wont  to  do.  Her  friend 
was  unhappy, and  she  participated  iit  her  emotions 
of  grief.  By  degrees,  however,  affliction  wears 
away ;  the  sharpest  sorrows  grow  less  and  less 
acute,  particulany  those  inflicted  by  death.  God 
has  ordained  that  we  should  die,  and  if  he  pleases 
to  remove  those  we  love  best  on  earth,  we  hope  it 
is  to  inherit  a  crown  of  unfading  righteousness, 
and  that  should  resign^ us  to  their  departure. 
There  are  a  variety  of  evils  which  our  own  miscon- 
duct may  have  occasioned  us  to  smart  under.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  derive  consolation  under  them,  be- 
cause they  have  been  our  own  seeking.  But 
death,  even  supposing  it  &n  etil  we  are  not  ac- 
countable for,  to  presume,  however,  to  give  it  that 
appellation,  is  to  call  the  goodness  of  the  Eternal 
in  question.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the-  most  signal 
of  the  divine  blessings.  *  When  the  heart  is  op- 
prest  by  a  series  of  calamity;  when  sickness^  in- 
digence, and  other  accumulating  trials  nearly 
weigh  us  to  the  ground,  if  we  address  the  omnis- 
cient source  of  mightiness,'  if  we  qonsider  him  as  a 
being  ready  to  redress  our  woes,  and  reflect  that 
there  is  a  heaven  above  to  which  we  shortly  shqill 
repair,  our  troubles  will  quickly  be  alleviated. 
The  only  real  comfort  we  can  derive,  is  that  a  pe- 
riod must  come  when  we  shall  be  delivered  from 
misfortune,  and  received  into  the  presence  of  our 
Lord,  n  Our  souls  must  surely  thrill  with  trans- 
port at  an  idea  so  replete  with  ecstacy.  The 
more  miserable  our  situation,  the  brighter  our  con- 
templation on  the  Deity,  and  his  unspeakable  glo- 
ries ;  and  the  stronger  our  feelings  of  joy  on  anti- 
cipating a  release  from  suffering. 

To  return  to  ottr  subject.  The  airtiable  Lady 
Moroirigtoh  and  her  husband'  having  staid  a  cou- 
ple of  months  at  Darby  House,  took  leave  of  their 
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beloved  friends,  and  repaired  to  London,  though 
foot  withofit  evident  regret,  a&  they  were  madeeti- 
lire  converts  to  their  opinions,  and  fonder  Af. the 
country  than  ever  they  had  been  of .  the  town. 
The  Duchess  was  now  in  a  situation  wtiidfr  pro- 
mised the  house  of  Albemarle  ah  heir,  aniF&ft  ne- 
cessary preparations  were  making  for  the  Tbfrth  of 
the  expected  child,  and  all  things  wore  th£faic£  of 
joy.     Grief  for  Lady   Ellincourt  gradual^ '  ab: 
ijorbed  into  a  reverential  respect  for  her  memory. 
Pemberton  Abbey  becatne  once  more  the  seat  of 
festive  mirth ;    tears  were  banished,   and  sitiilefc 
usurped  their  place.  Some  months  having  elapsed, 
Lady  Ellincourt  presented  his  Lordship  an  h6ir. 
This  event  increased  the  happiness  of  all  parties, 
as  it  had  long  been  fervently  wished  for.   'Thfe 
child  was  christened   Edmund  after  liis  father. 
The  lovely  Panny  presented  th6  Dake  about  the 
feametime  with  a  daughter,  the  image  of  li^sJB|fift 
beauty  ;  that  was  called  Emily,  as  it  was  :bdr'irto- 
ther's  name,  and  her  dear  Lady  Ellincourt's.  They 
received  the  congratulating  compliments  of  &H  the 
nobility  on  these  truly  blissful  occasions.    ; 
.    Lady  Palmer,  whose  calamity  must  have  dtfawn 
forth  the  tear  of  universal  compassion,  betatniethe 
steady  friend  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  of  the  ElHn- 
cburts.     Time  Obliterated  her  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  her  abandoned  husband,  though  sIiq  never  en- 
tirely forgot  the  sincerity  with  which  she;  once  ha^ 
loved  him.     Her  tranquillity  Was  in  a  measure!  re- 
stored, ^nd  her  virtuous  and  praiseworthy  character 
secured  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  hfer.     Lord 
Mountmorris  embraced  the  advice  of  his  departed 
fVifend,  arid  procured  an  immediate  divorce  from 
his  lady,  after  which  he  retired  into  Wales,  and 
resided  at  a  beautiful  seat  he  held  in  that  prracipa- 
Kfy.     Here  he  strove  to  forget  the  charms  of  her 
who  had  seduced  him  to  his  ruin :  hut  ft  w,as  long 
'ere  he  could  tear  her  image  from  his  reraem- 
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bfance.  Her  bewitching  smile,  her  artful  blan7 
dishments,  when  striving  to  captivajt^  his  h^rt,'all 
returned  with  resistless , force  upon  his  fond  imagi- 
nation. He  endeavoured,  notwithstanding,  to  eft 
face  these  impressions  so  destructive  to  Iiis  pe'aijcj* 
He  $welt . upon,  her  cruel  indifference '  aft^r.  fhpy 
were  marripd,  and  the  scandalous  conduct  she  at 
kstNdisplay§d.  On  which  he  taught  himself  by 
slow. degrees  to  despise  her;  not  to  hate,  for  hisj, 
generous  nature  was  incapable  of  that  passion! 
but  he  abhorred  her  treachery,  and  detested  her 
principles.  He  was  never  perfectly  happy,  but  the 
rural  joys  of  a  cojuhtry  life  contribute!  far  more  to 
^epder  him  ,so,  than  the  empty  noise  of  the  tunmlr 
tiictustown..  There  every  thing  conspired  taircH 
piiqd  hijn  of  the  perfidious*  Charlotte.  In  the 
former,  his  passions  were  calmed,  and  his  feapon 
had  ^ore  scopwefpr  exertion.         ,  /  '  . 

VWje  shall  -now  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
Wicj^4  auttioxs  of  iis  wretchedness,  and  the  iatq 
.  that  attended ^ their  proceedings.  On  arriving  in 
Holland,  tbis  guilty  pair  ascribed  no  bounds  to 
their  extravagant  licentiousness ;  thejir  flame  was 
at  its  height,  and  they  failed'  not  to  indulge  it 
They  Ipyed,  or  thought  they  loved, jand  fb^y  ima- 
gined thtem$elves  in  the  possession  of  happiness; 
^itj  $oon  they  grew  tired  of  each  ^ither.  Sir  Kir 
ch^r$  ,was  too  versatile  to  be  long  attached  to  the 
eara^yopian.  .  There  is  as  much  variety  |n  beauty: 
as  i^  flie  perfections  of  the  mind;  he  was, some- 
times f  charmed  with  the  lustre  of  $  black  eye-^-at 
others,  vvith. the  delicate  softness  of  a<  blue  qqe, 


the- Vanity  to  suppos.e,:  Mad^n^^.said  h4  "  that 
your  captive  once  wpuld  be  yom;  captive  always? 
No,  Lady  Mountmorris,  you  may  think  yourself 
hjcfcy  to  ha-ye  held  me  in  chains  (ill  now ;  a  month 
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is  a  much  longer  period  than  fashionables  of  oar 
stamp  generally  live  together."* 

u  I  have  captives  enough  in  my  train,  I  assure 
you,,r  scornfully  uttered  Lady  M.  "I  do  not 
doubt  it.  Madam,"  answered  Sir  Richard  with  a 
look  of  sahgfroid.     "  I  well  know,  I  was  not  the 

first,  your  character "  "  Is  better  than  your's,. 

Sir  Richard,  so  prithee  no  more  of  that,"-  inter- 
runted  the  lady,  "was  it  for  such  an  ungrate- 
ful  monster,  I  deserted  my  husband  and  fty 
home?"  "Do  not  talk  of  ingratitude,  Madam,* 
vehemently  replied  Sir  Richard,  "  your  own 
breast  is  its  abode,  or  you  would  never  have  been 
what  you  are.*'  "I  understand  you,  Sir,"  pur- 
sued Lady  M.  "  you  wish  already  to  get  rid  of 
me;  no  matter,  I  have  as  little  regard  for  you  as 
you  can  have  for  me,  I  had  a  very  handsome 
offer  yesterday  from  the  Duke  of  Carlisle,  ^tnd  I 
shall  embrace  it  instantly t  Good  morning,  Sir/' 
and  CQurtesying  gracefully,  she  tripped  out  of  the 
room.  Sir  Richard  bowed  his  head,  and  thus  our 
lovers  parted. 

Her  Ladyship  ordered  her  carriage,  and  drove 
-to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Carlisle.     He  was 
an  English  noble,  but  in  Holland  on  business. 
By  him- she  was  received  with  raptures.     Angel, 
goddess,  common  place  words,  wef'e  by  turns  be- 
stowed upon  her.     He  had  a  wife  and  family  ia 
England,  and  bore  the  name  of  living  very  happy 
with  them ;  but  this  female  fiend  had  seduced  his 
,  senses,  and  driven  them  away  like  a  whirlwind. 
She  was  soon,  however,  off  his  hands.     Her  next 
gallant  was  Colonel  Candeker,  of  the  Light  Corps. 
From  the  time  of   her    elopement  from    Lord 
Mountmorris,  she  led  for  a  twelvemonth,  a  life  of 
depravity  and  vice ;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  torn 
by  contending  passions — the  mind,  as  if  wearied 
of  the  storm,  often  relapsed  into  a  calm.     In  those 
moments,  the  gentle  disposition  of  Mountnaorris 
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;wo.aW  be^lac^fi  in  conppetitwh  ^Rh:  thofce  of  ber 
present  lovers— if  they,  were  .far  atiip^^irofase, 
jwtivtany  .swceedsd.-^t^t ,  hift*;g0i)£VQfifty-  was 
%\w*$i  the  saifte^his  loy^tf.  not  ard^t^^as 
Mea*lfT^b,etfft  aa>  the  meteor's  .ligh^iUaimppJ 
T>nt  fqj;  $  momeut^eceived,  an£,J^Mh&  $«tch 
wbo;  edited  Jelicity  -in   their  smites,,,,*,  poos 
%W^  QJ^caat.     Did  ,  she  desire  ^o  n)i^  Jji  thai* 
jib^ietYf  which  from  hex  earliest  infancy  she  had 
teen  used. to  .fceqqent-trthje. vice  which  she  h^d 
plunged*  into,  barred  the  doors,  of  vtrtue,4iscre- 
.tioja,  and  good  fame  against  h^r,.  Was  it  so  in 
thosedays,  when Mountmorris by h,er side, was^sa 
passport  to  the  most  elevated, famijifis?    Oh  no, 
distracting   thought— I   have   abused    hisvconfi- 
dence.     1  have  wounded  his  peace.     I  have  lost 
ray  own; reputation,  andinvolyed  him  in  my  §bame- 
O,  God ! . .  Hash !     There  i*no  Superior  Beiqg— 
'Sir  Richard  told  iW- so— curses  light  upon  thy 
he*id,  Palmer— Oh  thou  hast  robbed  we  pfho£e— 
;thou  hast  made  nte  a  wretch  indeed.     The  last 
-resource  of  the  troubled  spirit,  is  religion^thou 
•hast  made  me   doubt  its  reality.     If  fhy:  argu- 
ments are  fallacious,  I  ana  undone^  soul  and  body 
are  doomed  to  eternal  torment— Oh  how  I  dread 
to   prove— is   there  a  hell.     A   cold    shivering 
Seized  her,  the  thought  was  fraught  with  horror, 
eandghe  sank  lifeless  on  the  floor.     The  noise  of  he*  t 
fall-  Called  in  the  owners  of  the'house  in  which 
she. had  apartments ;  for  a  time,  they  thought  the 
.vital  spark  had  fled,  and  after  applying  the  usual  re- 
medies, however,  animation  returned.     Her  eyes 
wildly  gazing,  seemed  .  to   euqtiire,   if  she  had 
thrown  off  the  mortal  coil;     "Where  am   I?" 
said  she,  in  a  fearful .'  faujtering  voice.   * "  Safe," 
answered    her  host.    "  Safe,"  cried    she, :  Sh  ec- 
stacy,  and  bounding  from  the  sofa,  exclaimed, 

ftttfen  I  am  in  hell— Oh  no!    Thank  you,  *ny 
rctods,  I  have  beeaill,  I  am  better  nofrr~-aend.my 
.    ■*  ■      »  ■ 
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site  baa  act  off  in  the  diligence  this  nx>rein& 

am*  I  thought  your  Ladyship  knew  of  it ;  I  helped 
be*  mvself4o  pack,  tip  the  boxes."    **  The  bases,* 
said  Lady;  MouutiBorris, " the  boxes !  now  I  am 
miserable  indeed;    Leave  me,"  continued  she,  «  I 
nave  something  of  importance  to  do  before  I  fol- 
low hen"    They  retired.-  And  now  the  phrenjry 
of  passion  seized  her:-^the  lovely  countenance, 
which  once  pleased  and  astonished,  was  now  filled 
with  horror;  and  that  eye  which  was  once  4he 
seat  of  a  thousand  loves,  became  the  habitation  of 
despair.    She  was  now  robbed  of  every  resource— 
her  money,  her  valuables,  her  trinkets  gone,  stolen 
by  her  whom  she  thought  lo*ed  her,  whom  she 
expected  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  and 
honour.-     "Honour!   ha!  honour,  when  I  had 
none  myself,  how  could  I  expect  it  m  her.    Mount- 
morris,  no— Palmer,  to  you—we  shall  meet  again." 
said  she,  while  all  the  haggard  furies  appeared 
disputing  for  the  ascendency  in  her  once  fetr  fees; 
then  seizing  a  phial,  she  emptied  it  to  the  very 
dregs :— 'twas  poison.    "  Ha,  ha !"  with  a  bectic 
laugh,  «  ti*  done."    And  now  the  subtle  poison 
works,  and  natare,  unable,  to  resist,  sinks  beneath 
its  powers.     Poor  lost  child  of  passion !   thou 
aougbtest  pleasure,  end  in  its  eager  pursuit;  passed 
the  object    She  is  gone  with  all  her  catafaeoe 
•f  crimes  unrepented>  of  to  face  the  awtjat  pre*- 
sence  of  her  Maker.    Such  was  the  end  of  the 
young,  handsome,  gay,  attracting  Lady  Mount- 
morris.    That  of  Sir  Richard  was  scarcely  less 
shocking.    Whilst  bis  vile  paramour  was  revelling  - 
in  guilty  pleasures,  he  was  forming  additional  plana 
for  the'  destruction  of  more  victims.    He  bad  made 
a  resolution  never  to  return  to  his  wife  t  and-  €» 
sevoraf  months  bei  continued  in  the  paths  of  liber- 
tinism.   At  last  Almighty  vengeance  overtook^ 
hiau    He  had  concerted  a  project  for  the  seda<> 
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lion  of  a  lovely  girl,  and  had  neariy  accomplished 
&  by  professing  to  address  her  with  views  of  mwr 
stage:  Eis real  designs  were  discovered  by  th* 
toother  of  the  maiden;— he  challenged  hirt,  and 
they  fought  Sir  Richard  was  mortally  woundftdt 
but  n©  fault  could  be  impelled  to  his  antagonist. 
We  shall,  however,  leave  this  subject,  and  proceed 
to  the  otter  characters,  as  it  is  necessary  we  should 
be  brief*  ... 

Lady  Balkfyn  did  not  long  ^arrive  the  loss 
of  her  Lord ;  his  injurious  treatment  and  disgrace- 
ful exit  nearly  broke  her  heart;— she  expired  t» 
(be  arms  of  the  best  of  mothers.  The  Mtkrqmn 
ancl  Marchioness  of  Petersfield  soon  followed; 
they.  Were  rather  advanced  in  years,  and  the  tnts* 
fortunes  of  their  beloved  Maria  overpowered  them. 
Their  remaining  daughter,  Lady  Isabella,  mar- 
ried the  earl  of  Somerset.  She  hiss  been  repre^ 
seated  as  proud  and  haughty ;  but  the  afflictions 
her  fhmily  had  met  with  subd  ued  ber  spirit.  Shis 
made  am  excellent  wife,  and  her  maimers  be£*m* 
softened  and  refined.  ..* 

Mrs.  Barlowe,  the  imperious  -  Mrs.  Barlowe^ 
after  tyrannizing  over  all  with  whom  she  had  any 
power  for  a  number  of  years,  died  suddeuly  in  an 
apoplectic  fit.  The  worthy  Mr,  Barlowe  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  continued  to  be  universally  ea> 
teemed*  Their  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Cornel  lived 
and  died  abroad.  She  was  a  \toman  without aa*f 
aattwal  feelings ;  therefore,  had  not  the  smallest  in- 
clination to  re- visit  her  native  clime,  or  to  behold 
the  relations  and  friends  ef  her  early  infancy. 
She  had  one  child,  which;  was  still-born.  Shews? 
a&  happy  with  her  husband  as  such  women  g^ 
newrily  are ;  he  grudged  her  nothing,  and  as  there 
was  so;  want  of; money,  there:  wae  no  discord  with 
them.  Her  sister,  the  amiable  Emily*  folly  se- 
cured the  affection**  of  Lord  Elliuceurt  by  ber  ten- 
der obliging  assiduities,  and  the  uniform  tenor  of 
her  conduct.     They   had   several  children,  and 
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they  educated  them  in  the  best  m9nner.    Ouf  he- 
roine, the  chnrmmg  Fanny,  likewise,  blessed  by 
•Providence  with  numeroes  pledges  of  their  mu- 
tual love.     She  was  an  affectionate  mother,  and 
her  offspring  inherited  the  virtues  of.their  excel- 
lent parent*.     Would  wives  be  happy,  like  Fanny, 
let  them  study  to  behave  as  she  did.     Every  man 
is  not  a  similar  character  to  the  I>uke  of  Albe- 
marle, but  almost  every  man  might  be  made  to  re* 
semble  him  in  a  degree,  would  women  conform 
to  their,  tempers,  and  respect,  as  it  deserves,  tbe 
matrimonial  vow.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  lived 
'    many  years  to.  enjoy  felicity,  ?nd  thought  them- 
selves amply  recompensed  for  former  trials,  in  pre- 
sent happiness  and  the  hope  of  future  bliss.    Sir 
Henry  A  mbersley  shortly  'married  Lady  Margaret 
Noland,  a  female  of ,  distinguished    beauty  and 
-sense,  with   whom  he  was  very  happy.  -  Lady 
Momingtcm,  in  about  a  yeafr  and  a  half  after  their 
nuptials,  presented  Sir  Everard  with  twins,  aJovely 
boy  and  a  girl.     This  coupie_grew  more  and  more 
domesticated  ;    their  time  was  divided  between 
town  and   country,  and   their  dispositions  were 
such   that  they   derived    enjoyment  from   both. 
Amelia  still  preserved  the  sprightltoess  that  was 
natural  to  her  character,  but  was  Entirely  divested 
-of  its  volubility.     Sir  Everard  totally  forsook  the 
pleasures  of  shooting  and  tbe .  chase,  and  com* 
Yttenced  a  rational  life.  "As  to  the  arrogant  Miss 
-Bridewell,,  she  continued  to  reign  at  Myrtle -Grove, 
and -was  wisely  denominated  "the  female  hector  of 
the  place.     The  pious  Dr:  Woodward   died  is  a 
few  years,  and  was  interred"  with  all  possible  res- 
;   peek     The  honest  ]\Jr.  Norris  retired   to  the  cot- 
tage appropriated  for  his  use,  blessing  the  name  of 
•   the  benevolent  donor.     He  lived  in  it  twenty  years* 
thus  reaching  the  astonishing  period  of  a  hundred. 
jHere  concludes  the  story  of  the  lovely  Fanny. 

>    .  THE    END, 
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